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PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

BT  GRANT  ALLKN. 

Ir  you  were  to  ask  almost  any  intelli-  This,  in  its  essence,  is  precisely  what  we 
gent  and  unsophisticated  child,  who  hadn’t  call  religion.  Apart  from  the  special  re* 
read  Robert  Elemere,  “What  is  relig*  finements  of  the  higher  minds  in  particular 
ion?”  he  would  answer  offhand,  with  cults  or  creeds,  which  strive  to  import  into 
the  clear  vision  of  youth,  “  Oh,  it’s  say-  it  all,  according  to  their  special  tastes  or 
ing  your  prayers,  and  reading  your  Bible,  fancies,  a  larger  or  smaller  dose  of  philos- 
and  singing  hymns,  and  going  to  church,  ophy,  or  of  metaphysics,  or  of  ethics,  or 
don’t  you  know,  on  Sundays.”  If  you  of  mysticism,  this  is  just  what  religion 
were  to  ask  any  intelligent  and  unsophis-  means  and  has  always  meant  U>  the  vast 
tioaled  Hindu  peasant  the  same  question,  majority  of  the  human  species.  What  is 
he  would  answer  in  almost  the  self-same  common  to  it  throughout  is  Custom  or 
spirit,  “  Oh,  it’s  doing  poojah  regularly.  Practice  :  a  certain  set  of  more  or  less 
and  paying  your  dues  every  day  to  Maba-  similar  Observances  :  propitiation,  prayer, 
deo.”  If  you  were  to  ask  any  simple-  praise,  offerings  :  the  request  for  divine 
minded  African  savi^e,  he  would  similarly  favors,  the  deprecation  of  divine  anger  or 
reply,  “  It’s  giving  the  gods  flour,  and  other  misfortunes  :  and  as  the  outward 
oil,  and  native  beer,  and  goat-mutton.”  and  visible  adjuncts  of  all  these,  the  altar. 
And  Anally,  if  you  were  to  ask  a  devout  the  sacrifice,  the  temple,  the  church,  priest- 
Italian  contadino,  he  would  instantly  say,  hood,  services,  vestments,  ceremonial. 

“  It’s  offering  up  candies  and  prayers  to  What  is  not  at  all  essential  to  religion  in 
the  Madonna,  attending  mass,  and  remem-  its  wider  aspect — taking  the  world  round, 
bering  the  saints  on  every  festa.  ”  both  past  and  present,  Pagan,  Buddh- 

And  they  would  all  be  quite  right,  ist,  Mohammadan,  Christian,  savage. 
New  Baaias. — Von.  LI.,  No.  3.  10 
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and  civilised — is  the  ethical  element,  prop¬ 
erly  so-called.  And  what  is  very  little 
essential  indeed  is  the  philosophical  ele¬ 
ment,  theology  or  mythology,  the  abstract 
theory  of  spiritual  existences.  This  the¬ 
ory,  to  be  sure,  is  in  each  country  or  race 
closely  related  with  religion  under  certain 
aspects  ;  and  the  stories  told  about  the 
gods  or  God  are  much  mixed  up  with  the 
cult  in  the  minds  of  worshippers  ;  but 
they  arc  no  proper  part  of  religion,  strict¬ 
ly  so  called.  In  a  single  word,  I  contend 
tiiat  religion,  as  such,  is  essentially  prac¬ 
tical  :  theology  or  mythology,  as  such,  is 
essentially  theoretical. 

Moreover,  1  also  believe,  and  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  show,  that  the  two  have  to  a  lai^e 
extent  distinct  origins  and  roots  :  that  the 
union  between  them  is  in  great  part  adventi¬ 
tious  :  and  that,  therefore,  to  account  for  or 
explain  the  one  is  by  no  means  equivalent 
to  accounting  for  and  explaining  the  other. 

Frank  recognition  of  this  difference  of 
origin  between  religion  and  mythology 
would,  I  imagine,  largely  reconcile  the 
two  conflicting  schools  of  thought  which 
at  present  divide  opinion  between  them  on 
this  interesting  problem  in  the  evolution 
of  human  ideas.  On  the  one  side,  we 
have  the  inytholc^cal  school  of  interpre¬ 
ters,  whether  narrowly  linguistic,  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Mhller,  or  broadly  anthropolog¬ 
ical,  like  Mr.  Andrew  I.iang,  attacking 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
myth  or  theory  alone.  On  the  other  side, 
we  have  the  truly  religious  school  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
to  some  extent  Mr.  Tylor,  attacking  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  prac¬ 
tice  or  real  religion.  The  former  school, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  what  it  is  accounting  for  is  not  the 
origin  of  religion  at  all — of  worship,  which 
is  the  central  root  idea  of  all  religious  ob¬ 
servance,  or  of  the  temple,  the  altar,  the 
priest,  and  the  offering,  which  are  its  out¬ 
er  expression — but  merely  the  origin  of 
myth  or  fable,  the  mass  of  story  and  le¬ 
gend  about  various  beings,  real  or  imagin¬ 
ary,  human  or  divine,  which  naturally 

?“ow8  up  in  every  primitive  community. 

he  latter  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  correctly  interpreting  the  origin  of 
all  that  is  essential  and  central  in  religion, 
have  perhaps  underestimated  the  value  of 
their  opponents’  work  through  regarding 
it  as  realty  opposed  to  their  own,  instead 
•f  accepting  what  part  of  it  may  be  true 


in  the  light  of  a  contribution  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  but  allied  branch  of  the  same  in¬ 
quiry. 

In  short,  if  the  view  here  suggested  be 
correct,  Spencer  and  Tylor  have  paved  the 
way  to  a  true  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Re¬ 
ligion  :  Max  Muller,  Lang,  and  the  other 
mythologists  have  thrown  out  hints  of  va¬ 
rying  value  toward  a  true  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Mythology,  or  of  its  more  mod¬ 
ern  equivalent  and  successor.  Theology. 

A  brief  outline  of  facts  will  serve  to 
bring  into  clearer  relief  this  view  of  religion 
as  essentially  practical — a  set  of  observ¬ 
ances,  rendered  inevitable  by  the  primitive 
data  of  human  psychology.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  what  is  fundamental  and  es¬ 
sential  in  religion  is  the  body  of  practices, 
remaining  throughout  all  stages  of  human 
development  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
in  spite  of  changes  of  mythological  or  the¬ 
ological  theory  ;  and  that  what  is  acciden¬ 
tal  and  variable  is  the  particular  verbal  ex¬ 
planation  or  philosophical  reason  assigned 
for  the  diverse  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  its  simplest  surviving  savage  type, 
religion  consists  wholly  and  solely  in  cer¬ 
tain  acts  of  deference  paid  by  the  living 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  1  shall  try  to 
show  in  the  sequel  that  down  to  its  most 
highly  evolved  modern  type  in  the  most 
cultivated  societies,  precisely  similar  acts 
of  deference,  either  directly  to  ghosts  as 
such,  or  indirectly  to  gods  who  were  once 
ghosts,  or  were  developed  from  ghosts, 
form  its  essence  still.  But  to  begin  with 
I  will  tiy  to  bring  a  few  simple  instances 
of  the  precise  nature  of  religion  in  its  low¬ 
est  existing  savage  mode. 

I  might  if  I  chose  take  my  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  illustrative  facts  from  some  theo¬ 
retical  writer,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  has  collected  enough  instances  in  all 
conscience  to  prove  this  point ;  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  go  straight  to  an  original  observer 
of  savage  life  and  habit,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  in  Central  Africa — the  Rev. 
Duff  Macdonald,  author  of  Afrxeana — who 
had  abundant  opportunities  at  the  Blantyre 
Mission  for  learning  the  ideas  and  practice 
of  the  natives,  and  who  certainly  had  no 
theoretic  predisposition  toward  ultimately 
resolving  all  religious  notions  into  the 
primitive  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
worship  of  ancestors. 

Here,  in  outline,  but  in  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald’s  own  words,  are  the  ideas  and  ob¬ 
servances  which  this  careful  and  accurate 
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inveiitigtitor  found  current  among  the  tribes 
of  the  heart  of  Africa.  “  I  do  not  think,  ” 
he  says,  "  I  have  admitted  any  point  of 
im{>ortance  without  having  heard  at  least 
four  natives  on  the  subject.  The  state¬ 
ments  are  translations,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  verba  of  the  negroes.  ’  ’ 

The  tril^  hs  lived  among  “  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  saying  that  there  is  something 
beyond  the  body  which  they  call  spirit. 
Every  human  body  at  death  is  forsaken  by 
tiiisspiriL”  That  is  the  universal  prim¬ 
itive  belief,  whose  necessary  genesis  has 
been  so  well  traced  out  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  more  recently  in  America 
with  great  vigor  and  clearness  by  Mr. 
lister  Ward. 

“  Do  these  ^>irit8  ever  die?”  Mr.  Msedon. 
aid  asks.  ”  Some,”  he  answers,  *'  I  have 
heard  affirm  that  it  is  possible  for  a  trouble* 
some  spirit  to  be  killed.  Others  give  this  a 
direot  denial.  Many,  like  Knmpama,  of  Che- 
rasulo,  say  ‘  You  ask  me  whether  a  man's 
spirit  ever  dies.  1  cannot  tell.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  spirit  world,  bnt  this  I  am  certain 
of,  that  spirits  live  for  a  very  long  time.*  ” 

On  the  question,  “  Who  the  gods  are  ?” 
Mr.  Macdonald  says — 

”  In  all  onr  translations  of  Scripture  where 
we  found  the  word  Oon  we  used  Mulungu,  but 
this  word  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
general  name  for  spirit.  The  spirit  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  mao  is  oall^  his  Mulnngn,  and  all  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  the  living  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  such  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  here 
that  we  And  the  great  centre  of  the  native  re¬ 
ligion.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  the  gods 
of  the  living. 

”  Where  are  these  gods  found  ?  At  the 
grave  ?  No.  The  villagers  shrink  from  yon¬ 
der  gloomy  place  that  lies  far  beyond  their 
fields  on  the  bleak  mountain  side.  It  is  only 
when  they  have  to  lay  another  sleeper  beside 
his  forefathers  that  they  will  go  there.  Their 
god  is  not  the  body  in  the  grave,  bnt  the  spir¬ 
it,  and  they  seek  this  spirit  at  the  place  where 
their  departed  kinsman  last  lived  among  them. 
It  is  the  great  tree  at  the  veranda  of  the  dead 
man’s  house  that  is  their  temple,  and  if  no 
tree  grow  here  they  erect  a  little  shade,  and 
there  perform  their  simple  rites.  If  this  spot 
become  too  public  the  offerings  may  be  defiled, 
and  the  sanctuary  will  be  removed  to  a  eare- 
fully-selected  spot  under  some  beantifnl  tree. 
Very  frequently  a  man  presents  an  offering  at 
the  top  of  his  own  bed  beside  his  head.  He 
wishes  his  god  to  oome  to  him  and  whisper  in 
his  ear  as  he  sleeps.” 

And  here,  again,  we  get  the  origin  of 
nature-worship  : — 

”  The  spirit  of  an  old  chief  may  have  a 
whole  mountain  for  his  residence,  bnt  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  clondy  snmmit.  There 
he  sits  to  receive  the  worship  of  his  votaries. 


and  to  send  down  the  refreshing  showers  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  ” 

Almost  as  essential  to  religion  as  these 
prime  factors  in  its  evolution — the  god, 
worship,  offerings,  presents,  holy  places, 
temples — is  the  existence  of  a  priesthood. 
Here  is  how  the  Central  Africans  arrive 
at  that  special  function  : — 

”  A  certain  amount  of  etiquette  is  observed 
in  approaching  the  gods.  In  no  case  can  a 
little  hoy  or  girl  approach  these  deities,  neither 
cafl  any  one  that  has  not  been  at  the  myste¬ 
ries.  The  common  qualification  is  that  a  per¬ 
son  has  attained  a  certain  age,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  has  a  house  of  his  own. 
Slaves  seldom  pray,  except  when  they  have 
had  a  dream.  Children  that  have  had  a  dream 
tell  their  mother,  who  approaches  the  deity  on 
their  behalf.  (A  present  for  the  god  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  slave  or  child  may  not  have  it.) 

“  Apart  from  the  case  of  dreams  and  a  few 
such  private  matters,  it  is  not  usual  for  any 
one  to  approach  the  gods  except  the  chief  of 
the  village.  He  is  the  recognized  high  priest 
who  presents  prayers  and  offerings  on  behalf 
of  all  that  live  in  his  village.  If  the  chief  is 
from  home  his  wife  will  act,  and  if  both  are 
absent,  his  younger  brother.  The  natives 
worship  not  so  much  individually  as  in  villages 
or  communities.  Their  religion  is  more  a 
public  than  a  private  matter.” 

But  there  are  also  further  reasons  why 
priests  are  necessary.  Relationship  forms 
always  a  good  ground  for  intercession.  A 
mediator  is  needed. 

“  The  chief  of  a  village,”  says  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  ”  has  another  title  to  the  priesthood.  It 
is  his  relatives  that  are  the  village  gods.  Every 
one  that  lives  in  the  village  recognizes  these 
gods  ;  bnt  if  any  one  remove  to  another  vil¬ 
lage  he  changes  his  gods.  He  recognizes  now 
the  gods  of  his  new  chief.  One  wishing  to 
pray  to  the  god  (or  gods)  of  any  village  natu¬ 
rally  desires  to  have  his  prayers  presented 
through  the  village  chief,  because  the  latter  is 
nearly  related  to  the  village  god,  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  better  listened  to  than  a  stran¬ 
ger.” 

A  little  further  on  Mr.  Macdonald 
says,— 

'*  On  the  subject  of  the  village  gods  opinions 
differ.  Some  say  that  every  one  in  the  village, 
whether  a  relative  of  the  chief  or  not,  must 
worship  the  forefathers  of  the  chief.  Others 
say  that  a  person  not  related  to  the  chief  must 
worship  his  own  forefathers,  otherwise  their 
spirits  will  bring  trouble  upon  him.  To  rec¬ 
oncile  these  authorities  we  may  mention  that 
nearly  everyone  in  the  village  is  related  to  its 
chief,  or  if  not  related  is,  in  eourtesy,  con 
sidered  so.  Any  person  not  related  to  the 
village  chief  would  be  polite  enough  on  all 
public  occasions  to  recognize  the  village  god  : 
on  occasions  of  private  prayer  (which  are  not 
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■o  nameroas  m  in  Chriatondom)  he  would  ap. 
proaoh  the  spirita  of  hia  own  forefathera. 

'*  Beeidea,  there  might  be  a  god  of  the  land. 
The  chief  Kapeni  praya  to  hia  own  relativea, 
and  alao  to  the  old  go^  of  the  place.  Hia  own 
relatives  he  approachea  himself,  the  other  dei¬ 
ties  he  may  also  approach  himself,  bat  he  often 
finds  people  more  closely  related  and  conse- 
qaently  more  acceptable  to  the  old  gods  of  the 
land.  ” 

The  African  pantheon  is  thus  widely 
peopled.  Elimination  and  natural  selec* 
tion  next  give  one  the  transition  from  the 
ghost  to  the  god,  properly  so  called. 

“  The  gods  of  the  natives  then  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  their  dead.  It  is  impossible  to 
worship  all ;  a  selection  must  be  made,  and, 
as  we  have  indicated,  each  worshipper  turns 
most  naturally  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  de> 
parted  relatives  ;  but  his  gods  are  too  many 
still,  and  in  farther  selecting  he  turns  to  those 
that  have  lived  nearest  his  own  time.  Thus 
the  chief  of  a  village  will  not  trouble  himself 
about  hia  great-great-grandfather ;  he  will 
present  his  offering  to  his  own  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessor,  and  say,  ‘  O  father,  I  do  not  know 
all  your  relatives,  you  know  them  all,  invite 
them  to  feast  with  you.’  The  offering  is  not 
simply  for  himself,  but  for  himself  and  all  bis 
relatives.” 

Ordinary  ghosts  are  soon  forgotten  with 
the  generation  that  knew  them.  Not  so 
a  few  select  spirits,  the  Csesars  and  Napo¬ 
leons,  the  Charlemagnes  and  Timurs  of 
savage  empires. 

”  A  great  chief  that  has  been  sncoessful  in 
his  wars  does  not  pass  out  of  memory  so 
soon.  He  may  become  the  sod  of  a  mountain 
or  a  lake,  and  may  receive  homage  as  a  local 
deity  long  after  his  own  descendants  have  been 
driven  from  the  spot.  When  there  is  a  sup¬ 
plication  for  rain  the  iiihabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  pray  not  so  much  to  their  own  forefathers 
as  to  the  god  of  yonder  mountain  on  whose 
shoulders  the  great  rain  clouds  repose. 
(Smaller  hills  are  seldom  honored  with  a 
deity.)” 

Well,  in  all  this  we  get,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  very  essentials  and  universals  of  relig¬ 
ion  generally, — the  things  without  which 
no  religion  could  exist — the  vital  part,  with¬ 
out  the  ever-varying  and  changeable  ad¬ 
ditions  of  mere  goesipping  mythology.  In 
the  presents  brought  to  the  dead  man’s 
grave  to  appease  the  ghost,  we  have  the 
central  element  of  all  worship,  the  practi¬ 
cal  key  of  all  cults,  past' or  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  just  re-read  care¬ 
fully,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  my 
friend  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Myth,  Sihtal, 
and  Religion,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could 
find  in  it  anywhere  any  light  thrown  by 
mythology  on  these,  the  eternal  and  im- 
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mutable  factors  of  religious  practice.  1 
found  in  it  none.  There  is  much  learning, 
many  strange  myths,  great  comparison  of 
stories  spread  all  the  world  over,  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  about  the  talcs  which 
Greeks  told  of  Halcyon  or  Deucalion,  and 
which  Maoris  tell  of  Maui  and  Tani,  but 
not  one  word  from  beginning  to  end  that 
helps  one  to  explain  the  origin  of  worship, 
prayer,  sacrifices,  altars,  temples,  churches, 
praise,  adoration.  In  short,  in  spite  of  its 
name,  that  able  work  appears  to  me  to 
contain  a  great  deal  about  myth,  very  little 
about  ritual,  and  hardly  anything  at  all 
about  true  religion.* 

Now,  mythology  is  a  very  interesting 
study  in  its  own  way,  and  Mr.  Lang  has 
done  excellent  work  in  rescuing  it  from 
the  clutches  of  the  solar  faddists  :  but  to 
treat  as  religion  a  mass  of  stories  and  le¬ 
gends  about  gods  or  saints,  with  hardly  a 
single  living  element  of  practice  or  sacri¬ 
fice,  seems  to  me  simply  to  confuse  two 
totally  distinct  branches  of  human  enquiry. 
The  origin  of  tales  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  worship. 

When  we  come  to  read  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
account  of  a  native  funeral,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  at  once  on  a  totally  different 
tack  ;  we  can  understand,  as  by  the  aid  of 
an  electric  fiash,  the  genesis  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  acts  of  sacrifice  and  religion. 

”  Along  with  the  deceased  is  buried  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  property.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that  his  bed  *ia  buried  with  him, 
so  also  are  all  his  clothes.  If  be  possesses 
several  tusks  of  ivory  one  tusk  or  more  is 
ground  to  a  powder  between  two  stones  and 
put  beside  him.  Beads  are  also  ground  down 
in  the  same  way.  These  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  witch  [who  is  supposed  to  be 
answerable  for  his  death]  from  making  any 
use  of  the  ivory  or  beads. 

”  If  the  deceased  owned  several  slaves  an 
enormous  bole  is  dog  for  a  grave.  The  slaves 
are  now  brought  forward.  They  may  be 
either  cast  into  the  pit  alive,  or  the  under¬ 
takers  may  cut  all  their  throats.  The  body  of 
their  master  or  their  mistress  is  then  laid  down 
to  rest  above  theirs,  and  the  grave  is  covered 
in. 

*’  After  this  the  women  come  forward  with 
the  offerings  of  food,  and  place  them  at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  The  dishes  in  which  the 


*  Exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  a  few 
scattered  passages  about  the  worship  of  un¬ 
hewn  stones  (i.  374),  and  about  human  sacri¬ 
fices  and  other  really  religious  exercises.  I 
should  add  in  justice  that  Mr.  La^  diacliums 
all  enquiry  into  the  oht^  of  the  idea  a  god 
(L  337),  which  he  considers  to  be  "  beyond  the 
ken  of  history  and  of  speculation.” 
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food  waa  brought  are  left  behind.  The  pot 
that  held  the  drinking  water  of  the  deceaaed 
and  his  drinking  cap  are  also  left  with  him. 
These,  too,  might  be  coveted  by  the  witch,  bnt 
a  bole  is  pierc^  in  the  pot,  and  the  drinking 
calabash  is  broken. 

“  The  man  has  now  gone  from  the  society  of 
the  living,  and  he  is  expected  to  share  the 
meal  thns  left  at  his  grave  with  those  that  have 
gone  before  him.  The  fnneral  party  breaks 
np  ;  they  do  not  want  to  visit  tne  grave  of 
their  friend  again  without  a  very  good  reason. 
Any  one  foand  among  the  graves  may  be 
taken  for  a  oannilud.  Their  friend  has  beMme 
a  citizen  of  a  different  village.  He  is  with  all 
his  relatives  of  the  past.  He  is  entitled  to 
offerings  or  presents  which  may  come  to  him 
individually  or  through  bis  chief.  These 
offerings  in  most  cases  he  will  share  with 
others,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  alive." 

Sometimes  the  man  may  be  buried  in 
his  own  hut. 

“  In  this  ease  the  house  is  not  taken  down, 
but  is  generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  the 
veranda  becomes  the  place  for  presenting 
offerings.  His  old  house  thus  becomes  a  kind 
of  temple.  .  ,  .  The  deceased  is  now  in  the 
spirit  world,  and  reoeives  offerings  and  adora¬ 
tion.  He  is  addressed  as  ‘  Our  great  spirit 
that  has  gone  before.’  If  any  one  dream  of 
him,  it  is  at  onoe  concluded  that  the  spirit  is 
‘  up  to  something.’  Very  likely  be  wants  to 
have  some  of  the  survivors  for  his  companions. 
The  dreamer  hastens  to  appease  the  spirit  by 
an  offering." 

So  real  is  this  society  of  the  dead  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  says, — 

"  The  practice  of  sending  messengers  to  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  is  found  on  the  West 
Coast.  A  chief  summons  a  slave,  delivers  to 
him  a  message,  and  then  cats  off  his  head.  If 
the  chief  forget  anything  that  be  wanted  to 
say,  he  sends  another  slave  as  a  postscript." 

I  have  quoted  at  such  length  from  this 
recent  and  extremely  able  work  because  I 
want  to  bring  into  ^rong  relief  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  going  on  under  our  very 
eyes,  from  day  to  day,  de  nooo,  the  entire 
genesis  of  new  gods  and  goddesses,  and  of 
all  tliat  is  most  central  and  essential  to  re¬ 
ligion — worship,  the  temple,  the  altar, 
sacrifice.  Nothing  that  the  mythoiogists 
can  tell  us  about  tlie  Dawn,  or  the  Storm- 
cloud,  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  or  Cin¬ 
derella  and  the  Glass  Slipper,  comes  any¬ 
where  near  the  Grigin  of  Religion  in  these 
its  central  and  universal  elements.  Those 
stories  or  guesses  asay  be  of  immense  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  as  cootiibutions  to 
the  history  of  ideas  in  our  race  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  we  can  learn  about  the  savage  survival 
in  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  about 
the  primitive  cosmology  in  the  myth  of 


the  children  of  Kronos,  helps  us  to  get 
one  inch  nearer  the  origin  of  prayer,  of 
worship,  of  religious  ceremonial,  of  the 
temple,  the  church,  the  sacrifice,  the  mass, 
or  any  other  component  part  of  what  we 
really  know  as  religion  in  its  essence. 
These  myths  may  be  sometimes  philo¬ 
sophic  guesses,  sometimes  primitive  folk¬ 
tales,  but  they  certainly  are  not  the  truths 
of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liv¬ 
ing  facts,  here  so  simply  detailed  by  a 
careful,  accurate,  and  unassuming  ob¬ 
server,  strengthened  by  the  hundreds  of 
other  similar  facts  collected  by  Tylor, 
Spencer,  and  others,  do  help  us  at  once  to 
understand  the  origin  of  the  central  core 
and  kernel  of  religion  as  universally  prac¬ 
tised  all  the  world  over. 

For,  omitting  for  the  present  the  myth¬ 
ological  and  cosmological  factor,  which  so 
often  comes  in  to  obscure  the  plain  relig¬ 
ious  facts  in  missionary  narrative  or  highly- 
colored  European  accounta  of  native  re¬ 
ligions,  what  do  we  really  find  as  the 
underlying  truths  of  religion  t  That  all 
the  world  over  practices  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  these  savage  Central  Africans 
prevail  among  mankind  ;  practices  whose 
affiliation  upon  the  same  primitive  ideas 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer ;  praiHices  which  have  for 
their  essence  the  propitiation  or  adulation 
of  a  spiritual  being  or  beings,  derived 
from  ghosts,  and  conceived  of  as  similar, 
in  all  except  the  greatness  of  the  connoted 
attributes,  to  the  souls  of  men.  “  When¬ 
ever  the  [Indian]  villagers  are  questioned 
about  their  creed,”  says  Sir  William 
Hunter,  **  the  same  answer  is  invariably 
given  :  '  The  common  people  have  no  idea 
of  religion,  but  to  do  right  [ceremonially] 
and  to  worship  the  village  god.’  ” 

In  short,  I  maintain  that  religion  is  not 
mainly,  as  the  mistaken  analogy  of  Chris¬ 
tian  usage  makes  ns  erroneously  call  it. 
Faith  or  Creed,  but  simply  and  solely 
Ceremony,  Custom,  or  Practice. 

If  one  looks  at  the  vast  mass  of  the  world, 
ancient  and  modern,  it  is  quite  clear  that  re¬ 
ligion  consista,  and  has  always  consisted,  of 
oiiservanees  essentially  similar  to  those  just 
described  among  the  Central  African  tribes. 
Ita  core  is  worship.  The  religion  of  China 
is  to  this  day  almost  entirely  one  of  pure 
ancestor  cult.  The  making  of  offerings 
and  burning  of  josa-paper  b^ore  the  fam¬ 
ily  dead  form  ita  principal  ceremonies.  In 
India,  while  the  three  great  gods  of  the 
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mystical  Brabmnnist  philosophy  are  hardly 
worshipped  in  actaal  practice  at  all,  every 
community  and  every  house  has  its  own 
particular  gods  and  its  own  special  cult  of 
its  little  domestic  altar. 

“  The  first  Englishman.  ”  says  Sir  William 
Hunter,  “  who  tried  to)stady  the  natives  as  they 
actually  are,  and  not  as  the  Brahmans  de- 
ocribed  them,  was  struck  by  the  universal 
prevalence  of  a  worship  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hindu  deities.  A  Bengal  village 
has  usually  its  local  god,  which  it  adores  either 
in  the  form  of  a  rude  unhewn  stone,  or  a 
stump,  or  a  tree  marked  with  red- lead.  Some¬ 
times  a  lump  of  clay  placed  under  a  tree  does 
duty  for  a  deity,  and  the  attendant  priest, 
when  there  is  one,  generally  belongs  to  one  of 
the  half-Hinduized  low-castes.  The  rude  stone 
represents  the  non-Aryan  fetieh  ;  and  the  tree 
seems  to  owe  its  sanctity  to  the  non-Aiyan  be¬ 
lief  that  it  forms  the  abode  of  the  ghosts,  or 
gods,  of  the  village." 

Omitting  the  mere  guess-work  about  the 
fetich  and  the  gratuitous  supposition,  made 
out  of  deference  to  the  dying  creed  of 
Max  Mullerism,  that  ancestor- worship  must 
necessarily  be  a  “  non-Aryan”  feature, 
this  simple  description  shows  os  the  prev¬ 
alence  all  over  India  of  customs  essentially 
similar  to  those  in  Central  Africa  and  in 
the  Chinese  provinces. 

The  Roman  religion,  in  somewhat  the 
same  way,  separates  itself  at  once  into  a 
civic  or  national  and  a  private  or  family 
cult.  There  were  the  great  gods,  native 
or  adopted,  whom  the  State  worshipped 
publicly,  as  the  Central  African  tribes 
worship  the  chief’s  ancestors  ;  and  there 
were  the  Lares  and  Penates,  whom  the 
family  worshipped  at  its  own  hearth,  and 
whose  very  name  shows  them  to  have  been 
in  origin  and  essence  ancestral  spirits. 
And  as  the  real  or  practical  Hindu  religion 
consists  mainly  of  offering  up  rice,  millet, 
and  ghee  to  the  little  local  and  family  dei¬ 
ties  or  to  the  chosen  patron  god  in  the 
Brahmanist  pantheon,  so,  too,  the  real  or 
practical  Roman  religion  consisted  mainly 
of  sacrifice  done  at  the  domestic  altar  to 
the  special  Penates,  /am  pio  et  talitnU 
mica. 

I  will  not  go  on  to  point  out  in  detail 
how  Professor  Sayce  similarly  finds  ances¬ 
tor-worship  and  Shamanism  (a  low  form  of 
ghost-propitiation)  at  the  root  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Accadians ;  how 
other  observers  have  performed  the  same 
task  for  the  Egyptians  and  Japanese  ;  and 
how  like  customs  have  been  traced  among 
Greeks  and  Amaiulu,  among  Hebrews  and 
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Nicaraguans,  among  early  English  and 
Digger  Indians,  among  our  Aiyan  ances¬ 
tors  themselves  and  Andaman  Islanders. 
Every  recent  narrative  of  travel  abounds 
with  examples.  -  Of  Netherland  Island  I 
read,  The  skulls  of  their  ancestors  were 
treasured  for  gods  ’  of  the  New  Hebri¬ 
des,  **  The  people  worshipped  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors.  They  prayed  to  them, 
over  the  kava-bowl,  for  health  and  pros¬ 
perity.”  In  New  Caledonia,  “Their 
gods  were  their  ancestors,  whose  relics 
they  kept  up  and  idolised.”  At  Tana, 

“  The  general  name  for  gods  seemed  to 
be  aremha  ;  that  means  a  dead  man,  and 
hints,”  says  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  with 
refreshing  frankness,  “  alike  at  the  origin 
and  nature  of  their  religious  worship.” 
When  the  chief  prayed,  he  offered  up  yam 
and  fruits,  saying,  “Compassionate  fath¬ 
er,  here  is  some  food  for  yon  ;  cat  it.  Be 
kind  to  us  on  account  of  it.”  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
marshalled  in  battle  array  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  Principles  o/  Sociology,  where 
they  will  find  abundant  examples  from  all 
times  and  places  gathered  together  in  a 
vast  and  ovewhelming  phalanx. 

What  concerns  me  here  a  little  more  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in 
Christianity  itself  the  same  primitive  ele¬ 
ment  survives  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
most  distinctively  religious,  as  opposed  to 
theological,  in  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  the  universal  Catholic  custom  to 
place  the  relics  of  saints  or  martyrs  under 
the  altars  in  churches.  Thus  the  body  of 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  lies  under  the  hi^h 
altar  of  St  Mark’s,  at  Venice  ;  and  in 
every  other  Italian  cathedral,  or  chapel,  a 
reliquary  is  deposited  within  the  altar  it¬ 
self.  So  well  understood  is  this  principle 
in  the  Latin  Church,  that  it  has  hardened 
into  the  saying,  “  No  relic,  no  altar.” 
The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  takes  place  at 
such  an  altar,  and  is  performed  by  a  priest 
in  sacrificial  robes.  The  entire  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  is  a  ritual  derived  from  the 
earlier  sacerdotal  ideas  of  ministry  at  an 
altar,  and  its  connection  with  the  primitive 
form  is  still  kept  up  by  the  necessary  pres¬ 
ence  of  human  remains  in  its  holy  places. 

Furthermore,  the  very  idea  of  a  church 
itself  is  descended  from  the  early  Christian 
meeting-places  iu  the  catacombs  or  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  which  are  universal¬ 
ly  allowed  to  have  been  the  primitive 
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ChritUan  altan.  We  know  now  tliat  the 
crucifonn  dome-covered  plan  of  Christian 
churches  is  derived  from  these  early  meet¬ 
ing-places  at  the  junction  of  lanes  or  alleys 
in  the  catacombs  ;  that  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts  indicate  the  crossing  of  the 
alleys,  while  the  dome  represents  the  hol- 
lowed-out  portion  or  rudely  cirrnlar  vault 
where  the  two  lines  of  archway  intersect. 
The  earliest  dome-covered  churches  were 
attempts,  as  it  were,  to  construct  a  cata¬ 
comb  above  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  altar-tomb  of  a  saint  or  martyr.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  with  the  chapels  that  open  out  at  the 
side  from  the  aisles  or  transepts.  Ety¬ 
mologically,  the  word  chapel  is  the  mod¬ 
ernized  form  of  capella,  the  arched  sepul¬ 
chre  excavated  in  the  walls  of  the  catacombs, 
before  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
offer  up  prayer  and  praise.  The  chapels 
built  out  from  the  aisles  in  Roman  church¬ 
es,  each  with  its  own  altar  and  its  own 
saintly  relics,  are  attempts  to  reproduce 
above  ground  in  the  same  way  the  original 
sacred  places  in  the  early  Christian  exca¬ 
vated  cemeteries. 

Thus  Christianity  itself  is  linked  on  to 
the  very  antique  custom  of  worship  at 
tombs,  and  the  habit  of  ancestor- worship 
by  altars,  relics,  and  invocation  of  saints, 
even  revolutionary  Protestantism  still  re¬ 
taining  some  last  faint  marks  of  its  origin 
in  the  dedication  of  churches  to  particular 
evangelists  or  martyrs,  and  in  the  more  or 
less  disguised  survival  of  altar,  priesthood, 
sacrihce  and  vestments. 

Now,  I  don’t  say  ancestor-worship  gives 
us  the  whole  origin  of  everything  that  is 
included  in  Christian  English  minds  in  the 
idea  of  religion.  I  don’t  say  it  accounts 
for  all  the  cosmologies  and  cosmogonies 
of  savage,  barbaric,  or  civilized  tribes. 
Those,  for  the  most  part,  are  pure  mytho¬ 
logical  products,  explicable  mainly,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  means  of  the  key  with  which  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  supplies  us  ;  and  one  of 
them,  adopted  into  Genesis  from  an  alien 
source,  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  mod¬ 
em  Christendom  as  part  of  that  organized 
body  of  belief  which  forms  the  Christian 
cre^,  though  not  in  any  true  sense  the 
Christian  religion.  Nor  do  I  say  that  an¬ 
cestor-worship  gives  us* the  origin  of  those 
ontological,  metaphysical,  or  mystical 
conceptions  which  form  part  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  or  theology  of  many  priesthoods. 
Religions  as  we  generally  get  them  envis¬ 
aged  for  us  now^ays,  are  held  to  include 


the  mythology,  the  cosmogony,  the  ontol¬ 
ogy,  and  even  the  ethics  of  the  race  that 
practices  them.  These  extraneous  devel¬ 
opments,  however,  I  hold  to  spring  from 
different  roots  and  to  have  nothing  neces¬ 
sarily  in  common  with  religion  proper. 

If  we  have  once  accounted  for  the  origin 
of  ghosts,  gods,  tombs,  altars,  temples, 
churches,  worship,  sacrifice,  priesthoods, 
and  ceremonies,  then  we  have  accounted 
for  all  that  is  essential  and  central  in  relig¬ 
ion,  and  may  hand  over  all  the  rest — the 
tales,  stories,  and  pious  legends — to  the 
account  of  comparative  mythology  or  of  • 
the  yet  unfounded  science  of  comparative 
ideal  ogy. 

Once  more,  I  don’t  wish  to  insist,  either, 
that  every  particular  individual  god,  na¬ 
tional  or  naturalistic,  must  necessarily  rep¬ 
resent  a  particular  ghost — the  dead  spirit 
of  a  single  definite  once-living  person.  It 
is  enough  to  show,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has 
shown,  that  the  idea  of  the  god,  and  the 
worship  paid  to  a  god,  are  directly  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  ghost,  and  the  offer¬ 
ings  made  to  the  ghost,  without  necessari¬ 
ly  holding,  as  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  hold, 
that  every  god  is  and  must  be  in  ultimate 
analysis  the  ghost  of  a  particular  human 
being.  Once  the  conception  of  gods  had 
been  evolved  by  humanity,  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  common  part  of  every  man’s  im¬ 
agined  universe — of  the  world  as  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  percipient 
— then  it  was  natural  enough  that  new 
gods  should  be  made  from  time  to  time 
out  of  abstractions  or  special  aspects  and 
powers  of  nature,  and  that  the  same  wor¬ 
ship  should  be  paid  to  such  new-made  and 
purely  imaginary  gods  as  had  previously 
been  paid  to  the  whole  host  of  gods  evolved 
from  personal  and  tribal  ancestors.  It  is 
the  first  step  that  costs  :  once  you  have 
got  the  idea  of  a  god  fairly  evolved,  any 
number  of  extra  gods  may  be  invented  or 
introduced  from  all  quarters.  A  great 
pantheon  readily  admits  new  members 
from  many  strange  sources.  Familiar  in¬ 
stances  in  the  best-known  pantheon  are 
those  of  Concordia,  Pecunia,  Aius,  Locu- 
tius,  Rodiculus  Tutanus.  The  Romans, 
indeed,  deified  every  conceivable  operation 
of  nature  or  of  human  life  ;  they  had  gods 
or  goddesses  for  the  minutest  details  of 
agriculture,  of  social  relations,  of  the  first 
years  of  childhood,  of  marriage  and  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  generally.  Many  of 
their  deities  were  obviously  manufactured 
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to  meet  a  special  demand  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  But  at  the  same  time,  none  of 
these  gods,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  could 
ever  have  come  to  exist  at  all  if  the  ghost- 
theory  and  ancestor-worship  had  not  al¬ 
ready  made  familiar  to  the  human  mind 
the  prin<^les  and  practice  of  religion  gen¬ 
erally.  The  very  idea  of  a  god  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  evolved ;  though, 
when  once  evolved,  any  number  of  new 
beings  could  readily  be  affiliated  upon  it 
by  the  human  imagination. 

Still,  to  admit  that  other  elements  have 
afterward  come  in  to  confuse  religion,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  admitting  that 
religion  itself  has  more  than  one  origin. 
Whatever  gives  ns  the  key  to  the  practice 
of  worsliip  gives  us  the  key  to  real  relig¬ 
ion.  Now,  one  may  read  through  almost 
any  books  of  the  mythological  school  with¬ 
out  ever  coming  upon  a  single  word  tliat 
throws  one  ray  of  fight  upon  the  origin  of 
religion  itself  thus  properly  called.  To 
trace  the  development  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  story  or  episode  is  in  itself  a  very 
valuable  study  in  human  evolution  :  but  no 
amount  of  tracing  such  stories  ever  gives 
us  the  faintest  clew  to  the  question  why 
men  worshipped  Osiris,  Zeus,  Siva,  or  Ve¬ 
nus  ;  why  they  offered  up  prayer  and 
praise  to  Isis,  or  to  Artemis  ;  why  they 
made  sacrifices  to  C^itolian  Jove  at  liome, 
or  slew  turtle-doves  on  the  altar  of  Jah- 
weh,  god  of  Israel,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
ghost-theory  and  the  practice  of  ancestor- 
worship  show  us  a  natural  basis  and  gen¬ 
esis  for  all  these  customs,  and  explain  them 
in  a  way  to  which  no  mythological  enquiry 
can  add  a  single  item  of  fundamental  in¬ 
terest. 

It  may  be  well  to  attempt  some  slight 
provisional  disentanglement  of  the  various 
extraneous  elements  which  interweave 
themselves  at  last  with  the  simple  primitive 
fabric  of  practical  religion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  mytholog¬ 
ical  element.  The  mylhopceic  faculty  is 
a  reality  in  mankind.  Stories  aiise,  grow, 
gather  episodes  with  movement,  transfoira 
and  transmute  themselves,  wander  far  in 
space,  get  corrupted  by  time,  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ways  suffer  change  and  modification. 
Now,  such  stories  connect  themselves 
sometimes  with  living  men  and  women. 
Everybody  knows  how  many  myths  exist 
even  in  our  own  day  about  every’  prominent 
or  peculiar  person.  They  also  gather 
inoic  particularly  round  the  memory  of 


the  dead,  and  especially  of  any  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  dead  man  or  woman.  Some¬ 
times  they  take  their  rise  in  genuine  tra¬ 
dition,  sometimes  they  are  pure  fetches  of 
fancy  or  of  the  romancing  faculty.  The 
ghosts  or  the  gods  are  no  less  exempt  from 
these  my  thopceic  freaks  than  other  people  ; 
and  as  gods  go  on  living  indefinitely,  they 
have  time  for  plenty  of  myths  to  gather 
about  them.  In  some  cases,  myths  dem¬ 
onstrably  older  than  a  particular  human 
being — say  Csesar,  Virgil,  Arthur,  Charle¬ 
magne — get  fitted  by  later  ages  to  those 
special  personalities.  The  same  thing  may 
often  happen  with  gods.  Myth  comes  at 
last,  in  short,  to  be  the  history  of  the 
gods  ;  and  a  personage  about  whom  many 
myths  exist,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  a 
personification  of  nature  or  an  abstract 
quality,  may  grow  in  time  to  be  practical¬ 
ly  a  divine  being,  and  to  receive  worship, 
the  final  test  of  divinity. 

Again,  myths  about  the  gods  come  in 
the  long  run,  in  many  cases,  to  be  written 
down,  especially  by  the  priests,  and  them¬ 
selves  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  ad¬ 
ventitious  holiness.  Thus  we  get  Sacred 
Books  ;  and  in  most  advanced  races,  the 
sacred  books  tend  to  become  an  important 
integral  part  of  religion,  and  a  test  of  the 
purity  of  tenets  or  ceremonial.  But  sa¬ 
cred  books  almost  always  contain  rude 
cosmological  guesses  and  a  supernatural 
cosmogony,  as  well  as  tales  about  the  do¬ 
ings,  relationships,  and  prerogatives  of  the 
g(^s.  Such  early  philosophical  conjec¬ 
tures  come  then  to  be  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of  religion,  and  in  many 
cares  even  to  supersede  in  certain  minds 
its  true,  practical,  central  kernel.  The 
extreme  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  English 
Protestant  Dissenting  Bibliolatry. 

Rationalistic  and  reconciliatory  glosses 
tend  to  arise  with  advancing  culture.  At¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  trace  the  pedigree  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  gods,  and  to  get 
rid  of  discrepancies  in  earlier  legends.  The 
Theogony  of  Hesiod  is  a  definite  effort 
undertaken  in  this  direction  for  the  Greek 
pantheon.  Often  the  attempt  is  made  by 
the  most  learned  and  philosophically- 
minded  among  the  priests,  and  results  in  a 
quasi-philosophical  mythology  like  that  of 
the  Brahmans.  In  the  monotheistic  or 
half-monotlieistic  religions,  this  becomes 
theology.  In  proportion  as  it  grows  more 
and  more  labored  and  definite,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  and  the  priestly  class  is 
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more  and  more  directed  to  dogma,  creed, 
faith,  abstract  formalse  of  philosophical  or 
intellectnal  belief,  and  less  and  less  to  rit¬ 
ual  or  practice.  But  the  popular  religion 
remains  usually,  as  in  India,  a  religion  of 
practical  custom  and  observances,  having 
very  little  relation  to  the  highly  abstract 
theological  ideas  of  the  learned  or  the 
priestly. 

Lastly,  in  the  highest  religions,  a  large 
element  of  ethics,  of  sentiment,  of  broad 
humanitarianisin,  of  perverted  emotion,  is 
allowed  to  come  in,  often  to  the  extent  of 
obscuring  the  original  factors  of  practice 
and  observance.  We  are  constantly  taught 
that  ‘‘  real  religion”  means  many  things 
which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
religion  proper,  in  any  sense,  but  are  mere¬ 
ly  high  morality,  tinctured  by  emotional 
devotion  toward  a  spiritual  being  or  set  of 
beings. 

Owing  to  all  these  causes,  modem  in¬ 
vestigators,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of 
religion,  are  apt  to  mix  up  with  it,  even 
when  dealing  with  savage  tribes,  many  ex¬ 
traneous  questions  of  cosmology,  cosmog¬ 
ony,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
mythology.  They  do  not  sufficiently  see 
that  the  true  question  narrows  itself  down 
at  last  to  two  prime  factors — worship  and 
sacrifice.  In  ^1  early  religions,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  at  a  maximum,  and  the  creed  at  a 
minimum.  We,  nowadays,  look  back 
upon  these  early  colts,  which  were  cults 


and  little  else,  with  minds  warped  by 
modem  theological  prejudices— by  con¬ 
stant  wrangling  over  dogmas,'  clauses, 
definitions,  and  formularies.  We  talk 
glibly  of  the  Hindu  faith  or  the  Chinese 
belief,  when  we  ought  rather  to  talk  of  the 
Hindu  practice  or  the  Chinese  obsei^-ances. 
By  thus  wrongly  conceiving  the  nature  of 
religion,  we  go  astray  as  to  its  origin. 
We  shall  only  get  right  again  when  we 
learn  to  separate  mythology  entirely  from 
religion,  and  when  we  recognize  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  myth  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of 
worship.  The  science  of  comparative 
mythology  and  folk-lore  is  a  valuable  and 
light -bearing  study  in  its  own  way  :  but 
it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  origin  of  re¬ 
ligion  than  the  science  of  ethics  or  the 
science  of  geology.  There  are  ethical 
rules  in  most  advanced  cults  ;  there  are 
geological  surmises  in  most  sacred  books  ; 
but  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  on  that 
account  religion,  any  more  than  the  history 
of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  legend  of  Samson. 

These  are  only,  I  admit,  very  brief  and 
hasty  hints  on  a  great  subject.  If  I  were 
a  Giffard  Reader,  or  a  Hibbert  Lecturer,  I 
would  work  them  out  in  detail  with  illus¬ 
trative  examples.  As  I  am  not,  I  can  only 
write  a  review  article  about  them.  But 
what  I  want  to  suggest  sums  itself  up  in 
one  sentence  thus  :  Religion  is  practice, 
mythology  is  talk. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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VOX  DEI. 

No  1  no  !  my  friend.  You  are  all  wrong,  all  wrong  ! 

The  People’s  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  Gc^. 

Though  jrou  cry  out,  reiterate,  reaffirm. 

Insist  it  IS,  with  strenuous  emphasis. 

Waving  your  hand  aloft,  or  with  clenched  fist 
Striking  the  desk  before  you  to  enforce 
The  vehement  words  you  say — the  People’s  voice 
Is  not  the  voice  of  God  ;  rather,  I  fear. 

Too  oft  the  Devil’s  voice,  the  cry  of  crowds. 

The  “  Crucify  Him  !”  of  the  multitude. 

And  not  the  “  still  small  voice”  of  God,  that  speaks 
Low  in  the  heart,  so  low,  so  faint,  ’tis  drowned 
In  the  tumultuous  clamor  of  the  mob  ; 

And  only  when  the  tempest' has  passed  by. 

And  the  wild  winds  of  passion  died  away. 

And  silence  comes,  the  humble  listener  hears, — 

Hears,  if  he  listens  humbly, — but  not  else. 
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The  People’s  voice  is  not  the  voice  of  God, 

Nor  thst  of  Reason,  Justice,  Love,  Faith,  Peace. 

No  !  ’tis  the  voice  of  Passion,  Crime,  Rerenge, 

Rank  SuperstiUon,  Ignorance,  Bigotry — 

A  cry  of  wild,  confused,  discordant  tones,  — 

Mere  noise,  untrained,  untuned  to  harmony. 

Where  do  all  great  ideas,  all  lai^e  aims. 

All  schemes  that  lift  humanity  have  birth  f 
In  the  majority  !  Ah,  no  !  my  friend  ; 

In  the  minute  minority  of  one. 

Did  the  majority  since  the  world  began 
Ever  originate  one  noble  thing  f 
Do  Science,  Art,  Invention,  Government, 

Owe  aught  to  what  yon  call  the  people  ?  No  ! 

Nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing  !  All  great  thoughts. 
All  Faiths,  all  Truths  have  at  the  outset  found 
The  world  in  arms  to  oppose  and  bar  the  way. 

To  slay  the  Prophet,  pull  the  Preacher  down. 

And  drown  with  tumdt  every  singing  Voice. 

Christ  perished  on  the  cross,  because,  forsooth. 

The  great  majority  (who,  as  you  say. 

Being  the  voice  of  God,  are  always  right). 

Cried,  “  Crucify  Him  !”  And  to  all  the  Saints, 

The  holy  men  who  following  preached  Ilis  Word, 

What  in  its  wisdom  did  the  world  decree  f 
What  but  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake  I 
Whom  the  majority  cursed  yesterday, 

To'day  it  worships.  Science  had  to  bow 
Before  the  Church’s  dogmas,— even  the  Sun 
Was  forced  to  make  its  circuit  round  the  Earth 
Despite  of  Galileo  for  a  time  ; 

Because  your  voice  of  God,  your  People’s  voice. 

Your  Church’s  voice,  your  dear  Majority 
That  always  must  be  right,  would  have  it  so. 

Ah  1  but,  you  say,  however  it  may  be 
In  Science,  Art,  Invention,  Creeds — at  least 
In  Government,  in  Statesmanship,  admit 
The  People,  the  Majority,  are  right. 

Are  they  indeed  I  What  have  they  ever  done 
For  Statesmanship  f  unless  to  change  its  name. 

And  not  alone  its  name,  its  nature  too. 

To  Politics, — that  hath  no  higher  God, 

No  better  creed  than  Policy, — ^that  seeks 

Not  what  is  Just,  Wise,  Right, — ah,  no  !  but  what. 

Wrong  though  it  be,  seems  simply  politic  ; — 

And  fits  the  passing  passions  of  the  day. 

No  more,  no  leas.  The  Statesmen  are  the  few 
Who  know  to  guide  aright  the  Ship  of  State  : 

They  who  would  trust  its  steering  to  the  Crew, 

Large  though  it  be,  but  trust  it  to  the  chance 
Of  treacherous  currents,  shifting  winds,  tides,  waves. 
The  great  Majority,  the  fickle  crowd 
We  call  the  People,  fluctuate  here  and  there. 

Careless  of  Right  and  Wrong, — each  seeking  naught 
But  his  own  selfish,  personal  interest. 

Thii  thing  to-day,  and  then  to-morrow  that. 
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What  care  they  that  the  State  should  steer  its  course 
By  the  strict  Chart  of  Duty,  Truth  or  Right, — 
Scorning  ali  low  demands,  all  coward  claims. 

All  devious  doublings,  all  dishonest  tricks  t 
Nothing  !  and  why  f  Because  the  State  to  them 
Is  but  a  Market  where  to  bny  and  sell. 

And  Government  a  shop  of  offices. 

Call  your  Majority  unto  the  polls — 

Whom  vote  they  for  f  The  ablest  and  the  best  ? 
The  man  most  fitted  (or  the  work  to  do. 

Who  scorns  all  low  and  vulgar  tricks  to  gain 
The  vacant  office  t — who  is  straight,  erect. 

Bold  in  his  speech,  and  honest  in  his  acts. 

Beyond  all  flinching  ? — or  that  other  man 
'Who,  as  von  say,  is  most  available  ? 

Meaning  by  that,  be  who  will  truckle  most. 

Pay  most,  profess  most,  make  the  lowest  l>ends. 
Wheedle  and  cringe,  and  flatter  Demos  most  ? 

Is  not  the  wise,  strong  man,  who  scorns  such  tricks, 
Firm  in  bis  principles,  who  will  not  yield 
To  the  low  clamor  of  the  hour  one  step. 

Sure  to  be  ostracized  t  even  stoned,  perhaps  ? 

Sure  to  be  called  the  proud  Aristocrat  f 
While  the  loud,  noisy,  blatant  demagogue 
Is  cheered  and  borne  in  triumph  to  his  seat. 

Because  be  has  the  People's  good  at  heart, 

The  People’s  good  alone  !  Oh  !  nothing  else  ! 

And  down  with  Aristides — called  the  Just. 

“  I’m  for  plain,  practical  realities  !" 

That  is  your  cry  ;  “  I’m  for  the  working  man  !" 
Well,  for  my  part,  I’m  for  the  thinking  man. 

The  man  who  stands  behind  the  working  man 
And  orders  him  so  that  his  work  is  good. 

I’m  for  the  Leader — made  by  God  to  lead. 

Not  for  the  mob  that  fluctuates  to  and  fro 
As  the  wind  blows.  I’m  for  the  mass  and  crowd 
When  under  guidance  of  the  wise  they  move, — 

Pm  for  the  army  when  ’tn  trained  and  drilled. 

Not  for  the  army  when  it  breaks  its  ranks. 

And  rushes  madly  here,  there,  anywhere, — 

Not  for  the  army  when  it  has  no  bead. 

You’re  for  the  real,  plain,  and  practical  1 
Well,  that  is  good  too — but  not  all  in  all. 

You  sneer  at  the  ideal  ;  but,  my  friend. 

Honor,  Truth,  Love  are  all  ideal  things. 

The  highest,  in  my  mind, — far,  far  a^ve 
The  low,  mean,  crafty  creed  of  politics 
That  seeks  not  what  is  wise,  or  true,  or  just. 

But  what  the  shifty  world  calls  practical— 

Honor,  that  scorns  all  base  advantages  ; 

Truth, — simple  honesty,  that  will  not  put 
Sand  in  the  sugar,  alum  in  the  bread, — 

Nay,  will  not  take  a  bribe,  nor  cheat,  nor  lie, 

Bven  to  win  an  office  or  a  vote. 

So  you  believe  in  numbers.  I  do  not. 

You  think  the  opinion  of  a  thousand  fools. 
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Or  at  the  least,  a  thousand  ignorant  men, 

Worth  that  of  any  one,  however  wise  ; 

I,  that  the  one  wise  man  outweighs  them  all. 

Mere  numbers  have  no  power  to  impose  on  me  ; 

In  God,  man,  thing — one  only  is  the  best.  ~** 

The  rest,  at  most,  are  only  second  best — 

The  larger  number  means  the  lower  grade. 

Mere  sice  is  meaningless  in  Beauty’s  realm  ; 

The  Big  is  not  the  great :  Perfection  lies 

Where  Power,  Grace,  Beauty  dwell,  and  there  alone. 

Whether  the  thing  be  little  or  be  large. 

But  what  cry  out  your  masses  !  Hear  them  brag 
This  thing  or  that  is  big,  and  therefore  great. 

This  statue  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

This  monument  the  tallest.  Well  !  what  then  f 
They  both  may  be  the  ugliest  as  well. 

If  you  desire  a  noble  work  of  Art, 

Be  it  a  poem,  picture,  statue,  song. 

To  whom  do  you  intrust  it  f  To  the  best  f 
The  single  one  selected  from  the  mass  f 
Or  to  the  hundreds  of  a  lower  grade  f 
Or  thousands  or  ten  thousands  lower  still  f 
Secure  that  the  Majority  is  right 
And  has  the  highest  art,  the  deftest  skill. 

Thank  God  a  few  there  be  to  keep  us  clean. 

To  stay  the  rampant  raging  of  the  mob. 

To  sweep  the  Augean  stable  of  the  muck 
Of  filthy  politics.  But  ah  !  too  few  ! 

Even  in  the  great  Republic  what  a  change. 

Since  the  old  days  when  the  great  few  had  power. 

And  guided  government,  and  ruled  the  mob. 

Now  the  great  mass  of  voters  rule  the  State, 

Your  voice  of  God,  your  people’s  voice, — and  how  ! 

How,  but  by  shameless  barter,  purchase,  sale  f 
Ah  !  where  is  gone  that  grand  simplicity. 

That  lofty  sense  of  honor,  that  austere 

Stern  sense  of  duty  ? — never  to  be  swayed 

By  thought  of  interest  from  the  straight  forthright. 

That  marked  the  steadfast  few  who  held  the  helm 
In  those  first  days  of  Freedom  !  Where  is  gone 
The  dignity,  the  honor,  that  abjured 
All  thought  of  party  payments  and  rewards  f 
That  sought  impartially — unmoved  by  fear. 

Unswayed  by  favor,  for  no  private  ends. 

But  for  the  public  good — to  use  its  power  f 
From  those  stem  heights  if  we  have  fallen  now 
To  lower  levels  in  our  public  life. 

Whose  is  the  fault  f  What  is  the  cause,  my  friend  f 
’Tis  in  the  People  more  than  those  who  mie — 

Who  rule,  indeed  I — our  rulers  do  noi  role. 

They  are  but  slaves  bound  to  the  beck  and  call 
Of  your  Majority.  Good  men  there  are  ! 

Good  men  and  able  1  ay,  and  honest  too  1 

But  what  avails  it  f  Wlien  the  tempest  blows 

The  sturdiest  trees  most  bend — most  bend,  or  break. 

And  so  be  swept  away.  By  slow  degrees 
We  have  declined,  till  now  the  men  in  power 
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Are  powerleM,  and  the  only  real  power 
Is  thal  vague,  headless,  irresponsible. 

Dishonest  somewhat,  that  no  hand  can  strike. 

No  law  compel,  that  has  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  yet  no  definite  one  to  seize  and  hold, — 

That  somewhat  tliat  is  noisy,  vulgar,  low, 

Has  no  high  aims,  no  lofty  purposes. 

That  clamors  loudly,  and  then  sneaks  away. 

That  brags,  and  blusters,  and  pretends,  and  brays 
And  bows  before  its  God — the  God  of  gain. 

Excluding  from  its  thoughts  the  gain  of  God. 

This  is  your  People  with  its  voice  of  God  ! 

A  seething,  heedless,  hurrying  crowd,  of  whom 
Each  one  decries  the  virtues  of  the  mass. 

Each  secretly  despises  it  and  scums 

Its  foolish  judgments.  Yet  nnto  this  vague 

Unbodied  somewhat,  each  bows  down  and  says. 

As  you  say,  “  ’Tis  the  power  we  must  obey. 

For  ’tis  the  voice  of  God — the  People’s  voice.” 

So  in  this  turbulent  caldron  of  the  world 
Stirred  up  by  strife,  ambition,  lust  of  wealth 
And  lust  of  power,  with  lack  of  principle. 

What  rises  to  the  top  !  Its  bottom  dregs. 

That  Virtue,  Honor,  high  Integrity, 

Which  once  infunued  us  has  been  sapped  and  drained 
By  Greed  and  Luxury.  Material  Gods 
We  worship  now  :  all  others  are  but  dreams — 

Mere  sounding  luimes  and  phrases  for  effect. 
Something  to  talk  about,  not  act  upon. 

What  we  can  see,  taste,  handle,  purchase,  sell. 

Alone  is  real.  Oh  I  of  course  we  have 
Our  church,  religion,  prayer-book,  principles. 

For  Sunday  wear,  when  all  the  shops  are  shut ; 

But  in  our  work-day  world  all  that  pretence 
We  lay  aside — ’tis  not  for  daily  use. 

Ours  is  the  real  world  of  men  and  things. 

Of  speculation,  business,  banking,  trade —  * 

Not  the  ideal  world.  Ah  !  that,  indeed. 

Is  good  for  women,  poets,  parsons,  girls. 

To  write  and  sing  and  talk  and  preach  about ; 

But  who  would  carry  that  into  the  mart 
Must  be  a  fool  or  madman — perhaps  both. 

I  hear  you  sneer,  **  Aristocrat.”  Ah  !  well. 

It  harms  me  not,  for,  to  confess  the  truth, 

I  do  believe  in  Aristocracy, 

You  in  Democracy.  But,  let  us  see. 

What  mean  these  words  ? — what  is  Democracy  f 
Simply  the  plan  that  power,  rule,  government. 

Should  on  the  Demos  only  be  conferred. 

And  what  the  plan  of  Aristocracy  t 

Why,  only  that  this  self-same  power  should  be 

Confided  to  and  exercised  by - whom  t 

Simply  the  best,  the  Apiaroi  1  So,  you  see. 

I’m  for  the  ruling  of  the  best,  and  you 
The  ruling  of  the  mass,  the  crowd,  the  mob. 
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Ah  I  from  that  harrying,  jostling,  noisy  world, 

With  all  its  clamoroas  selnshnesa  and  strife, 

Its  low  mean  passions  and  coarse  rivalries, 

Its  base  hypocrisies  and  lying  craft, 

How  gladly  even  the  worldliest  of  the  crowd  ■ 

At  times  would  shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet 
And  fling  himsHf  on  Nature’s  breast  to  feel 
The  sweetness  of  her  silent  solitades  ! 

There,  far  from  men,  forgetful  of  Uie  world. 

In  perfect  peace,  what  joy  it  is  to  lie 
Stretched  out  beneath  some  broad  and  shadowy  tree 
And  let  the  spirit  wander  as  it  will 
Into  the  realm  of  dreams  !  Now  gazing  up 
To  watch  the  great  white  continents  of  clouds 
Sail  slowly  drifting  through  the  azure  gulfs 
Of  the  unfathomed  sky  ;  now  with  shut  eyes 
Listening  the  cock’s  faint  crow  from  far-off  farms  ; 

Or,  nearer,  the  sweet  jargoning  of  birds 
In  the  green  branches  hid, — while,  fresh  and  pure 
And  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  breeze 
Comes  stealing  o’er  the  fields  to  fan  the  brow. 

Or,  sifting  through  the  trees  with  whisperings  soft. 

Sets  all  the  quivering  leaves  astir,  and  not 
The  leaves  alone,  but  many  a  memory  dim 
Of  youthful  years,  and  many  a  tender  thought. 

And  many  a  gentle  dream  and  vanished  voice, 

That  on  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world 
No  more  are  heard,  and  yet  are  dear  and  sweet 
Beyond  all  telling  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Ah  !  here,  my  friend,  in  the  dim  woods,  alone, 

Listening  and  dreaming,  you  perchance  may  hear 
Far  down  within  your  heart  a  still  small  voice 
That  is  not  of  the  People — but  of  God  I 
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•  ^WCE  uiK)n  a  time,  and  very  far  from 
this  land,  lived  three  men  who  loved  each 
other  so  greatly  that  neither  man  nor 
woman  could  come  between  them.  They 
were  in  no  sense  refined,  nor  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  tbe  outer  door-mats  of  decent 
folk,  because  they  happened  to  be  private 
soldiers  in  Her  Majesty’s  Army  ;  and  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  of  that  employ  have  small 
time  for  self-culture.  Their  duty  is  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  accoutrements 
specklcssly  clean,  to  refrain  from  getting 
drunk  more  often  than  is  necessary,  to 
obey  their  superiors,  and  to  pray  for  a 
war.  All  these  things  ray  friends  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  of  their  own  motion  threw 
in  some  fighting-work  for  which  the  Army 


Regulations  did  not  call.  Their  fate  sent 
them  to  serve  in  India,  which  is  not  a 
golden  country,  though  poets  have  song 
otherwise.  There  men  die  with  great 
swiftness,  and  those  who  live  suffer  many 
and  curious  things.  I  do  not  think  that 
my  friends  concerned  themselves  much 
with  the  social  or  political  aspects  of  tlie 
Kast.  They  attended  a  not  unimportant 
war  on  the  northern  frontier,  another  one 
on  our  western  boundary,  and  a  third  in 
Upper  Burma.  Then  their  regiment  sat 
still  to  recruit,  and  the  boundless  monot¬ 
ony  of  cantonment  life  was  their  portion. 
They  were  drilled  morning  and  evening  on 
the  same  dusty  parade-ground.  They 
wandered  up  and  down  the  same  stretch 
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of  dnsty  white  road,  attended  the  same 
church  and  the  same  grog-shop,  and  slept 
in  the  same  lime-washed  barn  of  a  barrack 
for  two  long  years.  There  was  Mulvaney, 
the  father  in  the  craft,  who  bad  served 
with  various  regiments  from  Bermuda  to 
Halifax,  old  in  war,  scarred,  reckless,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  in  his  pious  hours  an  un¬ 
equalled  soldier.  To  him  turned  for  help 
and  comfort  six  and  a  half  feet  of  slow- 
movins,  heavy-footed  Y orkshireman,  born 
on  the  wolds,  bred  in  the  dales,  and  edu¬ 
cated  chiefly  among  the  carriers’  carts  at 
the  back  of  York  railway-station.  His 
name  was  Learoyd,  and  his  chief  virtue  an 
unmitigated  patience  which  helped  him  to 
win  fights.  How  Ortheris,  a  fox-terrier 
of  a  Cockney,  ever  came  to  be  one'of  the 
trio,  is  a  mystery  which  even  to  day  I 
cannot  explain.  There  was  always  three 
av  us,”  Mulvaney  used  to  say.  ‘‘  An’  by 
the  grace  av  God,  so  long  as  our  service 
lasts,  three  av  us  they’ll  always  be.  ’Tis 
betther  so.” 

They  desired  no  companionship  beyond 
their  own,  and  evil  it  was  for  any  man  of 
the  regiment  who  attempted  dispute  with 
them.  Physical  argument  was  out  of  the 
question  as  regardtd  Mulvaney  and  the 
Yorkshireman  ;  and  assault  on  Ortheris 
meant  a  combined  attack  from  these  twain 
— a  business  which  no  five  men  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  on  their  hands.  Therefore 
they  flourished,  sharing  their  drinks,  their 
tobacco,  and  their  money  ;  good  luck  and 
evil  ;  battle  and  the  chances  of  death  ;  life 
and  the  chances  of  happiness  from  Calicut 
in  southern,  to  Peshawur  in  northern  In¬ 
dia.  Through  no  merit  of  my  own  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  measure  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  friendshif) — frankly  by 
Mulvaney  from  the  beginning,  sullenly  and 
with  reluctance  by  Learoyd,  and  suspi¬ 
ciously  by  Ortheris,  who  held  to  it  that  no 
man  not  in  the  Army  could  fraternize  with 
a  red-coat.  ‘‘  Like  to  like,”  said  he. 
“  I’m  a  bloomin’  sodger — he’s  a  bloomin’ 
civilian.  ’Tain’t  natural — that’s  all.” 

But  that  was  not  all.  They  thawed 
progressively,  and  in  the  thawing  told  me 
more  of  their  lives  and  adventures  than  1 
am  likely  to  find  room  for  here. 

Omitting  all  else,  this  tale  begins  with 
the  Lamentabio  Thirst  that  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  First  Causes.  Never  was  such 
a  thirst — Mulvaney  told  me  so.  They 
kicked  against  their  compulsory  virtue,  but 
the  attempt  was  only  successful  in  the  case 


of  Ortheris.  He,  whose  talents  were 
many,  went  forth  into  the  highways  and 
stole  a  dog  from  a  **  civilian’’ — videlicet, 
some  one,  he  knew  not  who,  not  in  the 
Army.  Now  that  civilian  was  but  newly 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  ontcry  was  made  from 
quarters  least  anticipated  by  Ortheris,  and, 
in  the  end,  he  was  forced,  lest  a  worse 
thing  should  happen,  to  dispose  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  unremunerative  rates  of  as  promising 
a  small  terrier  as  ever  graced  one  end  of  a 
leading-string.  The  purchase-money  was 
barely  sufficient  for  one  small  outbreak 
which  led  him  to  the  guard-room.  He 
escaped,  however,  with  nothing  worse  than 
a  severe  reprimand,  and  a  few  hours  of 
punishment  drill.  Not  for  nothing  had  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  ”  the  best 
soldier  of  his  inches”  in  the  regiment. 
Mulvaney  had  tanght  personal  cleanliness 
and  efficiency  as  the  first  articles  of  his 
companions’  creed.  ‘*  A  dherty  man,” 
he  was  used  to  say,  in  the  speech  of  his 
kind,  ”  goes  to  clink  for  a  weakness  in 
the  knees,  an’  is  coort-martialed  for  a  pair 
av  socks  inissin’  ;  but  a  clane  man,  such 
as  is  an  ornament  to  his  service — a  roan 
whose  buttons  are  gold,  whose  coat  is  wax 
upon  him,  an’  whose  ’contrements  are 
widout  a  speck — that  man  may,  spakin’ 
in  reason,  do  fwbat  be  likes  an’  dhrink 
from  day  to  divil.  That’s  the  pride  av 
bein’  dacint.” 

We  sat  together,  upon  a  day,  in  the 
shade  of  a  ravine  far  from  the  barracks, 
where  a  water-course  used  to  run  in  rainy 
weather.  Behind  us  was  the  scrub  jungle, 
in  which  jackals,  peacocks,  the  gray  wolves 
of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  tiger  estrayed  from  Central 
India,  were  supposed  to  dwell.  In  front 
lay  the  cantonment,  glaring  white  under  a 
glaring  sun  ;  and  on  either  side  ran  the 
broad  road  that  led  to  Delhi. 

It  was  the  scrub  that  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  wisdom  of  Mulvaney  taking  a 
day’s  leave  and  going  upon  a  shooting- 
tour.  The  peacock  is  a  hoi}’  bird  through¬ 
out  India,  and  whoso  slays  one  is  in 
danger  of  being  mobbed  by  the  nearest 
villagers  ;  but  on  the  last  occasion  that 
Mulvaney  had  gone  forth,  he  had  contrived, 
without  in  the  least  offending  local  relig¬ 
ious  susceptibilities,  to  -return  with  six 
beautiful  peacock  skins  which  he  sold  to 
profit.  It  seemed  just  possible  then — 

”  But  fwhat  manner  av  use  is  ut  to  me 
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goin’  oat  widoat  a  dhrink  t  The  ground’s 
powdher-dhry  underfoot,  an’  ut  gets  unto 
the  throat  nt  to  kill,”  wailed  Mulva* 
ney,  looking  at  me  reproachfully.  ”  An’ 
a  peacock  is  not  a  bird  you  can  catch  the 
tail  av  onless  ye  run.  Can  a  man  run  on 
wather — an’  jungle- wather  too  ?” 

Onheris  had  conudered  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings.  He  spoke,,  chewing  his 
pipe-stem  meditatively  the  while  : 

‘  Gk>  forth,  return  in  glory. 

To  Clusinm’s  royal  'ome : 

An’  round  these  bloomin*  temples  ’ang 
The  bloomin’  shields  o’  Borne.* 

You  better  go.  You  ain’t  like  to  shoot 
yourself — not  while  them’s  a  chanst  of 
liquor.  Me  an’  Learoyd’ll  stay  at  ’ome 
an’  keep  shop — case  o’  anythin’  turnin’ 
up.  But  you  go  out  with  a  gas-pipe  gun 
an’  ketch  the  little  peacockses  or  some¬ 
thin’.  Yon  kin  get  one  day’s  leave  easy 
as  winkin’.  Gk>  ^ong  an’  get  it,  an’  get 
peacockses  or  somethin’.” 

”  Jock  ?”  said  Mulvaney,  turning  to 
Learoyd,  who  was  half  asleep  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bank.  He  roused  slowly. 

”  Sitha,  Mulvaaney,  go,”  said  he. 

And  Mulvaney  went ;  cursing  his  allies 
with  Irish  fluency  and  barrack-room  point. 

“  Take  note,’’  said  he,  when  he  had 
won  his  holiday,  and  appeared  dressed  in 
his  roughest  clothes  with  the  only  other 
renmental  fowling-piece  in  his  hand. 
“Take  note,  Joc^  an’  you  Orth’rU,  I 
am  goin’  in  the  face  av  my  own  will — all 
for  to  please  you.  I  mi^oubt  anythin’ 
will  come  av  permiscuous  buntin’  afther 
peacockses  in  a  desolit  Ian’  ;  an’  I  know 
that  I  will  lie  down  an’  die  wid  thirrrst. 
Me  catch  peacockses  for  you,  ye  lazy  scutts 
— an’  be  sacrificed  by  the  peasanthry — 
Ugh  1” 

He  waved  a  huge  paw  and  went  away. 

At  twilight,  long  before  Uie  appointed 
hour,  he  returned  empty-handed  much 
begrimed  with  dirt. 

“  Peacockses  f”  queried  Ortheris  from 
the  safe  rest  of  a  barrack-room  table  where¬ 
on  he  was  smoking  cross-legged,  Learoyd 
fast  asleep  on  a  bench. 

“Jocl^”  said  Mulvaney  without  an¬ 
swering,  as  he  stirred  up  the  sleeper. 

Jock,  can  ye  fight  f  Will  ye  fight  ?” 

Very  slowly  the  meaning  of  the  words 
communicated  itself  to  the  half-roused 
man.  He  understood — and  again — what 
might  these  things  mean  t  Mulvaney  was 
shaking  him  savagely.  Meantime  the  men 
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in  the  room  howled  with  delight.  There 
was  war  in  the  confederacy  at  last — war 
and  the  breaking  of  bonds. 

Barrack-room  etiquette  is  stringent.  On 
the  direct  challenge  must  follow  the  direct 
reply.  This  is  more  binding  than  the  ties 
of  tried  friendship.  Once  again  Mulva¬ 
ney  repeated  the  question.  Learoyd  an¬ 
swered  by  the  only  means  in  his  power, 
and  so  swiftly  that  the  Irisliman  had  bare¬ 
ly  time  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  laughter 
around  increased.  Ivearoyd  looked  be- 
wilderedly  at  his  friend — himself  as  great¬ 
ly  bewildered.  Ortheris  dropped  from 
the  table  because  his  world  was  falling. 

“Come  outside,”  said  Mulvaney,  and 
as  the  occupants  of  the  barrack-room  pre¬ 
pared  joyously  to  follow,  he  turned  and 
said  furiously  :  “  There  will  be  no  fight 
this  night — onless  any  wan  av  you  is  wish¬ 
ful  to  assist.  The  man  that  does,  follows 
on.” 

No  man  moved.  The  three  passed  out 
into  the  moonlight,  Learoyd  fumbling  with 
the  buttons  of  his  coat.  The  parade- 
ground  was  deserted  except  for  the  scur¬ 
rying  jackals.  Mulvaney’s  impetuous  rush 
carried  his  companions  far  into  the  open 
ere  Learoyd  attempted  to  turn  round  and 
continue  the  discussion. 

“  Be  still  now.  ’Twas  my  fault  for  be- 
ginnin’  things  in  the  middle  av  an  end, 
Jock.  I  should  ha’  comminst  wid  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  Jock,  dear,  on  your  sowl 
are  ye  fit,  think  you,  for  the  finest  fight 
that  iver  was — betther  than  fightin’  me  t 
Considher  before  ye  answer.” 

More  than  ever  puzzled,  Learoyd  turned 
round  two  or  three  times,  felt  an  arm, 
kicked  tentatively,  and  answered  :  “  Ah’in 
fit.”  He  was  accustomed  to  fight  blindly 
at  the  bidding  of  the  superior  mind. 

They  sat  them  down,  the  men  looking 
on  from  afar,  and  Mulvaney  untangled 
himself  in  mighty  words. 

“  Followin’  your  fools’  scheme  I  wint 
out  into  the  thrackless  desert  beyond  the 
barricks.  An’  there  I  met  a  pious  Hindu 
dhriving  a  bullock-kyart.  I  tuk  at  for 
granted  he  wud  be  delighted  for  to  convoy 
me  a  piece,  an’  1  jumped  in — ” 

“  You  long,  lazy,  black-haired  swine,” 
drawled  Ortheris,  who  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  ’Twas  the  height  av  policy.  That 
naygur-roan  dbruv  miles  an’  miles — as  far 
as  the  new  railway  line  they’re  buildin’ 
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now  back  av  the  Tavi  river.  ‘ ’Tia  a  kyart  use  to  you?’  sea  the  red  man.  ‘No,’ 
for  dhirt  only,’  says  he  now  an’  again  sea  the  coolie  ;  ‘  I’d  like  to  make  a  presint 
timoreonsly,  to  get  me  outavuL  *  Dhirt  av  ut  to  yon.’  ‘  I  am  graciously  pleased 
I  am,’  sea  I,  ‘  an’  the  dhryest  that  you  to  accept  that  same,’  sex  the  red  man  ;  an’ 
iver  kyarted.  Dhrive  on,  roe  son,  an’  at  that  all  the  coolies  cried  aloud  in  fwhat 
glory  bo  wid  you.’  At  that  I  wint  to  was  mint  for  cheerful  notes,  an’  wint  back 
slape,  an’  took  no  heed  till  he  pulled  up  to  their  diggin’,  lavin’  me  alone  in  the 
on  the  embankinint  av  the  line  where  the  shed.  The  red  man  saw  me,  an’  his  face 
coolies  were  pilin’  mud.  There  was  a  grew  blue  on  his  big,  fat  neck.  ‘  Fwhat 
inatthcr  av  two  thousand  coolies  on  that  d’you  want  here  I  ’  sez  he.  ‘  Standin’- 
line — you  reiniinber  that.  Prisintly  a  room  an’  no  more,’  sez  I,  ‘  onless  it  may 
bell  rang,  an’  they  throops  off  to  a  big  be  fwhat  ye  niver  had,  an’  that’s  manners, 
pay-shed.  ‘  Where’s  the  white  man  in  ye  rafflin’  ruffian,’  for  I  was  not  goin’  to 
charge  f  ’  sez  1  to  my  kyart-dhriver.  ‘  In  have  the  Service  throd  upon.  ‘  Out  of 
the  shed,’  sez  he,  ‘  engaged  on  a  riffle.’  this,’  sez  he.  ‘  I’m  in  charge  av  this  sec* 

‘  A  fwhat  ?  ’  sez  I.  ‘  Kiffle,’  sez  he.  tion  av  construction.’  *  I’m  in  charge  av 
‘  You  take  ticket.  He  take  money.  You  mesilf,’  sez  I,  ‘  an’  it’s  like  I  will  stay  a 
get  nothin’.’  ‘  Oho  1  ’  sez  I,  ‘  that’s  while.  D’ye  raffle  much  in  these  parts  ?  ’ 
fwhat  the  shuperior  an’  cultivated  man  ‘  Fwhat’s  that  to  you  ?  ’  sez  he.  *  Noth- 
calls  a  raffle,  me  mirbeguided  child  av  in’,’  sez  I,  ‘  but  a  great  dale  to  you,  for 
darkness  an’  sin.  Lead  on  to  that  raffle,  begad  I’m  thinkin’  you  get  the  full  half 
though  fwhat  the  mischief ’tis  doin’ so  far  av  your  revenue  from  that  sedan-chair, 
away  from  ut’s  home — which  is  the  chari-  Is  ut  always  raffled  so  ?  ’  I  sez,  an’  wid 
ty-bazaar  at  Christmas,  an’  the  colonel’s  that  I  wint  to  a  coolie  to  ask  questions, 
wife  grinniii’  behind  the  tea-table — is  more  Bhoys,  that  man’s  name  is  Dearsley,  an’ 
than  1  know.’  Wid  that  I  wint  to  the  he’s  been  rafflin’  that  ould  sedan-chair 
shed  an’  found  ’twas  pay- day  among  the  monthly  this  matther  av  nine  months, 
coolies.  Their  wages  was  on  a  table  for-  Ivry  coolie  on  the  section  takes  a  ticket — 
ninst  a  big,  fine,  red  buck  av  a  man — sivun  or  he  gives  ’em  the  go — wanstamonth  on 
fut  high,  four  fut  wide,  an’  three  fut  pay-day.  Ivry  coolie  that  wins  ut  gives 
thick,  wid  a  fist  on  him  like  a  corn-sack,  ut  back  to  him,  fur  ’tis  too  big  to  carry 
He  was  payin’  the  coolies  fair  an’  easy,  away,  an’  he’d  sack  the  roan  that  thried 
but  he  wud  ask  each  man  if  he  wud  ratffe  to  sell  ut.  That  Dearsley  has  been  makin’ 
that  month,  an’  each  man  sez,  ‘  Yes,’  av  the  rowlin’  wealth  av  Hoshus  by  nefarious 
course.  Thin  he  wud  deduct  from  their  rafflin’.  Think  av  the  burnin*  shame  to 
wages  accordin’.  Whin  all  was  paid,  he  the  sufferin’  coolie-man  that  the  army  in 
filled  an  ould  cigar-box  full  av  gunwads  an’  Injia  are  bound  to  protect  an’  nourish  in 
scatthered  ut  among  the  coolies.  They  their  bosoms  !  Two  thousand  coolies  de* 
did  not  take  much  joy  av  that  perform-  frauded  wanst  a  month  !” 
ince,  an’  small  wondher.  A  man  close  “  Dom  t’coolies.  Has’t  gotten  t’  cheer, 
to  me  picks  up  a  black  gun-wad  an’  sings  man  ?”  said  Learoyd. 
out :  ‘  I  have  ut.’  '  Good  may  ut  do  “  Hould  on.  Havin’  uneartlied  this 
you,’  sez  I.  The  coolie  wint  forward  to  amazin’  an’  stupenjus  fraud  committed  by 
this  big,  fine,  red  man,  who  threw  a  cloth  the  man  Dearsley,  I  hild  a  council  av  war  ; 
off  of  the  most  sumpshus,  jooled,  enam-  he  thryin’  all  the  time  to  sejuce  roe  into  a 
elled  an’  variously  bedivilled  sedan-chair  I  fight  wid  opprobrious  language.  Thatse- 
iver  saw.”  dan-chair  niver  belonged  by  right  to  any 

‘‘Sedan-chair!  Put  your  ’ead  in  a  foreman  av  coolies.  ’Tis  a  king’s  chair  or 
bag.  That  was  a  palanquin.  Don’t  yer  a  quane’s.  There’s  gold  on  ut  an’ silk  an’ 
know  a  palanquin  when  you  see  it !”  said  all  manner  av  trapesemints.  Bhoys,  ’tis 
Ortheris  with  great  scorn.  not  for  me  to  countenance  any  sort  av 

‘‘  I  chuse  to  call  ut  sedan-chair,  an’  wrongdoin’ — me  bein’  the  ould  man  — 
chair  ut  shall  be,  little  man,”  continued  but — anyway  he  has  had  ut  nine  months, 
the  Irishman.  ‘‘  ’Twas  a  most  amazin’  an’  he  dare  not  make  throuble  av  ut  was 
chair— all  lined  wid  pink  silk  an’  fitted  taken  from  him.  Five  miles  away,  or  ut 
wid  red  silk  curtains.  ‘  Here  ut  is,’  sez  may  be  six — ” 

the  red  man.  ‘  Here  utis,’  sez  the  coolie,  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  jackals 
an’  he  grinned  wcakly-ways.  ‘  Is  ut  any  howled  merrily.  Learoyd  bared  one  arm, 
Naw  SxBixB. — Yol.  LI.,  No.  2.  11 
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goin’  oat  widout  a  dhrink  t  The  ground’s 
powdher-dhry  underfoot,  an’  ut  geto  unto 
the  throat  fit  to  kill,”  wailed  Mulva* 
ney,  looking  at  me  reproachfully.  “  An’ 
a  peacock  is  not  a  bird  you  can  catch  the 
tail  av  onless  ye  run.  Can  a  man  run  on 
wather — an’  jungle-wather  too  f” 

Ortheris  h^  conudered  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings.  He  spoke^  chewing  his 
pipe-stem  meditatively  the  while  : 

‘  Go  forth,  return  in  glory. 

To  Clusium's  royal  ’ome : 

An’  round  these  bloomin'  temples  'ang 
The  bloomin’  shields  o’  Borne.’ 

You  better  go.  You  ain’t  like  to  shoot 
yourself — not  while  there’s  a  chanst  of 
liquor.  Me  an’  Learoyd’ll  stay  at  ’ome 
an’  keep  shop — case  o’  anythin’  turnin’ 
up.  But  you  go  out  with  a  gas-pipe  gun 
an’  ketch  the  little  peacockses  or  some¬ 
thin’.  Yon  kin  get  one  day’s  leave  easy 
as  winkin’.  Qo  ^ong  an’  get  it,  an’  get 
peacockses  or  somethin’.” 

“Jock?”  said  Mulvaney,  turning  to 
Learoyd,  who  was  half  asleep  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bank.  He  roused  slowly. 

“  Sitha,  Mulvaaney,  go,”  said  he. 

And  Mulvaney  went ;  cursing  his  allies 
with  Irish  fluency  and  barrack-room  point. 

“  Take  note,’’  said  he,  when  he  had 
won  his  holiday,  and  appeared  dressed  in 
his  roughest  clothes  with  the  only  other 
re^mental  fowling-pioce  in  his  hand. 
‘‘Take  note,  Jock,  an’  you  Orth’ris,  I 
am  goin’  in  the  face  av  my  own  will — all 
for  to  plcaae  you.  I  mi^oubt  anjrthin’ 
will  come  av  permiscuous  huntin’  afther 
peacockses  in  a  desolit  Ian’  ;  an’  I  know 
that  I  will  lie  down  an’  die  wid  thirrrst. 
Me  catch  peacockses  for  you,  ye  lazy  scutts 
— an’  be  sacrificed  by  the  peasanthry — 
Ugh  1” 

He  waved  a  huge  paw  and  went  away. 

At  twilight,  long  before  the  appointed 
hour,  he  returned  empty-handed,  much 
b^imed  with  dirt. 

“  Peacockses  !”  queried  Ortheris  from 
the  safe  rest  of  a  barrack-room  table  where¬ 
on  he  was  smoking  cross-legged,  Learoyd 
fast  asleep  on  a  bench. 

“Jock,”  said  Mulvaney  withont  an¬ 
swering,  as  he  stirred  up  the  sleeper. 
“  Jock,  can  ye  fight  I  Will  ye  fight  ?” 

Very  slowly  the  meaning  of  the  words 
communicated  itself  to  the  half-roused 
man.  He  understood — and  again — what 
might  these  things  mean  ?  Mulvaney  was 
shaking  him  savagely.  Meantime  the  men 


in  the  room  howled  with  delight.  There 
was  war  in  the  confederacy  at  last — war 
and  the  breaking  of  bonds. 

Barrack-room  etiquette  is  stringent.  On 
the  direct  challenge  must  follow  the  direct 
reply.  This  is  more  binding  than  the  ties 
of  tried  friendship.  Once  again  Mulva¬ 
ney  repeated  the  question.  Learoyd  an¬ 
swered  by  the  only  means  in  his  power, 
and  so  swiftly  that  the  Irishman  had  bare¬ 
ly  time  to  avoid  the  blow.  The  laughter 
around  increased.  I./earoyd  looked  be- 
wilderedly  at  his  friend — himself  as  great¬ 
ly  bewildered.  Ortheris  dropped  from 
the  table  because  his  world  was  falling. 

“Come  outside,”  said  Mulvaney,  and 
as  the  occupants  of  the  barrack-room  pre¬ 
pared  joyously  to  follow,  be  turned  and 
said  furiously  :  “There  will  be  no  fight 
this  night — onless  any  wan  av  you  is  wish¬ 
ful  to  assist.  The  man  that  does,  follows 
on.” 

No  man  moved.  The  three  passed  out 
into  the  moonlight,  Learoyd  fumbling  with 
the  buttons  of  bis  coat.  The  parade- 
ground  was  deserted  except  for  the  scur¬ 
rying  jackals.  Mulvaney’s  impetuous  rush 
carried  his  companions  far  into  the  open 
ere  Learoyd  attempted  to  turn  round  and 
continue  the  discussion. 

“  Be  still  now.  ’Twas  my  fault  for  be- 
ginnin’  things  in  the  middle  av  an  end, 
Jock.  I  should  ha’  comminst  wid  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  Jock,  dear,  on  your  sowl 
are  ye  fit,  think  you,  for  the  finest  fight 
that  iver  was — betther  than  fightin’  me  I 
Considher  before  ye  answer.” 

More  than  ever  puzzled,  Learoyd  turned 
round  two  or  three  times,  felt  an  arm, 
kicked  tentatively,  and  answered  :  “  Ah’m 
fit.”  He  was  accustomed  to  fight  blindly 
at  the  bidding  of  the  superior  mind. 

They  sat  them  down,  the  men  looking 
on  from  afar,  and  Mulvaney  untangled 
himself  in  mighty  words. 

“  Followin’  your  fools’  scheme  I  wint 
out  into  the  thrackicss  desert  beyond  the 
barricka.  An’  there  I  met  a  pious  Hindu 
dbriving  a  bullock-kyart.  1  tuk  ut  for 
granted  he  wud  be  delighted  for  to  convoy 
me  a  piece,  an’  I  jam|^  in — ” 

“  You  long,  lazy,  black-haired  swine,” 
drawled  Ortheris,  who  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  ’Twas  the  height  av  policy.  That 
naygiir-raan  dhruv  miles  an’  miles — as  far 
as  the  new  railway  line  they’re  buildin’ 
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now  back  av  the  Tavi  riTer.  ‘  ’Tia  a  kyart 
for  dhirt  only,’  says  he  now  an’  again 
timoreonsly,  to  get  me  out  av  uU  ’  Dhirt 
I  am,’  sez  1,  ‘  an’  the  dhryest  that  you 
iver  kyarted.  Dhrive  on,  me  son,  an’ 
glory  bo  wid  you.’  At  that  I  wint  to 
slape,  an’  took  no  heed  till  he  pulled  up 
on  the  embankmint  av  the  line  where  the 
coolies  were  pilin’  mud.  There  was  a 
inatther  av  two  thousand  coolies  on  that 
line — you  remiinber  that.  Prisintly  a 
bell  rang,  an’  they  throops  off  to  a  big 
pay-shed.  ‘  VV’^here’s  the  white  man  in 
charge  t  ’  sez  1  to  my  kyart- dhriver.  ‘  In 
the  shed,’  sez  he,  ‘  engaged  on  a  riffle.’ 
‘A  fwhat  ?  ’  sez  I.  ‘Riffle,’  sez  he. 

‘  You  take  ticket.  He  take  money.  You 
get  nothin’.’  ‘  Oho  1  ’  sez  I,  ‘  that’s 
fwhat  the  shuperior  an’  cultivated  man 
calls  a  raffle,  me  misbeguided  child  av 
darkness  an’  sin.  Lead  on  to  that  raffle, 
though  fwhat  the  mischief  ’tis  doin’  so  far 
away  from  ut’s  home — which  is  the  chari¬ 
ty-bazaar  at  Christinas,  an’  the  colonel’s 
wife  grinnin’  behind  the  tea-table — is  more 
than  1  know.’  Wid  that  I  wint  to  the 
shed  an’  found  ’twas  pay- day  among  the 
coolies.  Their  wages  was  on  a  table  for- 
ninst  a  big,  fine,  red  buck  av  a  man — sivun 
fut  high,  four  fut  wide,  an’  three  fut 
thick,  wid  a  fist  on  him  like  a  corn-sack, 
lie  was  payin’  the  coolies  fair  an’  easy, 
but  he  wud  ask  each  man  if  he  wud  raffle 
that  month,  an’  each  man  sez,  ‘Yes,’  av 
course.  Thin  he  wud  deduct  from  their 
wages  accordin’.  Whin  all  was  paid,  he 
filled  an  ould  cigar-box  full  av  gunwads  an’ 
scatthered  ut  among  the  coolies.  They 
did  not  take  much  joy  av  that  perform- 
ince,  an’  small  wondher.  A  man  close 
to  me  picks  up  a  black  gun-wad  an’  sings 
out  :  ‘  I  have  ut.’  ‘  Good  may  ut  do 
you,’  sez  I.  The  coolie  wint  forward  to 
this  big,  fine,  red  man,  who  threw  a  cloth 
off  of  the  most  sumpshus,  jooied,  enam¬ 
elled  an’  variously  bedivilled  sedan-chair  I 
iver  saw.” 

**  Sedan-chair  !  Put  your  ’ead  in  a 
bag.  That  was  a  palanquin.  Don’t  yer 
know  a  palanquin  when  you  see  it  f”  said 
Ortheris  with  great  scorn. 

”  I  chuse  to  call  ut  sedan-chair,  an’ 
chair  ut  shall  be,  little  man,”  continued 
the  Irishman.  ”  ’Twas  a  most  amazin’ 
chair— all  lined  wid  pink  silk  an’  fitted 
wid  red  silk  curtains.  ‘  Here  ut  is,’  sez 
the  red  man.  ‘  Here  ut  is,’ sez  the  coolie, 
an’  he  grinned  wcakly-ways,  ‘  Is  at  any 
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use  to  you?’  sez  the  red  man.  ‘No,’ 
sez  the  coolie  ;  ‘  I’d  like  to  makea  presint 
av  ut  to  you.’  ‘  I  am  graciously  piease<l 
to  accept  that  same,’  sez  the  red  man  ;  an’ 
at  that  all  the  coolies  cried  aloud  in  fwhat 
was  mint  for  cheerful  notes,  an’  wint  back 
to  their  diggin’,  lavin’  me  alone  in  the 
shed.  The  red  man  saw  me,  an’  his  face 
grew  blue  on  his  big,  fat  neck.  ‘  Fwhat 
d’you  want  here  ?  ’  sez  he.  ‘  Standin’. 
room  an’  no  more,’  sez  I,  ‘  onless  it  may 
be  fwhat  ye  niver  had,  an’  that’s  manners, 
ye  rafflin’  ruffian,’  for  I  was  not  goin’  to 
have  the  Service  throd  upon.  ‘  Out  of 
this,’  sez  he.  ‘  I’m  in  charge  av  this  sec¬ 
tion  av  construction.’  ‘  I’m  in  charge  av 
mesilf,’  sez  I,  ‘  an’  it’s  like  I  will  stay  a 
while.  D’ye  raffle  much  in  these  parts  ?  ’ 
‘  Fwhat’s  that  to  you  ?  ’  sez  he.  *  Noth¬ 
in’,’  sez  1,  ‘  but  a  great  dale  to  you,  for 
begad  I’m  thinkin’  you  get  the  full  half 
av  your  revenue  from  that  sedan-chair. 
Is  ut  always  raffled  so  ?  ’  I  sez,  an’  wid 
that  I  wint  to  a  coolie  to  ask  questions. 
Bhoys,  that  man’s  name  is  Dearsley,  an’ 
he’s  been  rafflin’  that  ould  sedan-chair 
monthly  this  matther  av  nine  months. 
Ivry  coolie  on  the  section  takes  a  ticket — 
or  he  gives  ’em  the  go— wanst  a  month  on 
pay-day.  Ivry  coolie  that  wins  ut  gives 
ut  back  to  him,  for  ’tis  too  big  to  carry 
away,  an’  he’d  sack  the  man  that  thried 
to  sell  ut.  That  Dearsley  has  been  makin’ 
the  rowlin’  wealth  av  Koshus  by  nefarious 
rafflin’.  Think  av  the  burnin’  shame  to 
the  sufferin’  coolie-inan  that  the  army  in 
Injia  arc  bound  to  protect  an’  nourish  in 
their  bosoms  I  Two  thousand  coolies  de¬ 
frauded  wanst  a  month  !” 

‘‘  Dom  t’coolies.  Has’t  gotten  t’  cheer, 
man  ?”  said  Learoyd. 

‘‘  Hould  on.  Havin’  uneactlied  this 
amazin’  an’  stupenjus  fraud  conwnitted  by 
the  man  Dearsley,  I  hild  a  council  av  war  ; 
he  thryin’  all  the  time  to  sejuce  me  into  a 
fight  wid  opprobrious  language.  That  se¬ 
dan-chair  niver  belonged  by  right  to  any 
foreman  av  coolies.  ’Tis  a  king’s  chair  or 
a  quane’s.  There’s  gold  on  ut  an’  silk  an’ 
all  manner  av  trapesemints.  Bhoys,  ’tis 
not  for  me  to  countenance  any  sort  av 
wrongdoin’ — me  bein’  the  ould  man  — 
but — anyway  he  has  had  ut  nine  months, 
an’  he  dare  not  make  throuble  av  ut  was 
taker,  from  him.  Five  miles  away,  or  ut 
may  be  six — ” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  jackals 
howled  merrily.  Learoyd  bared  one  arm, 
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making  no  noise,  and  never  at  all  pulling 
Dearsley  Sahib’s  hair.  Such  of  us  as 
were  not  afrfiid  beheld  these  things  for 
just  so  long  a  time  as  a  man  needs  to  cook 
the  midday  meal.  The  small  man  in  the 
red  coat  had  possessed  himself  of  Dearsley 
Sahib’s  watch.  No,  he  did  not  steal  that 
watch.  He  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  at 
certain  seasons  made  outcry,  and  the  twain 
ceased  their  combat,  which  was  like  the 
combat  of  young  bulls  in  spring.  Both 
men  were  soon  all  red,  but  Dearsley  Sahib 
was  much  more  red  than  the  other.  See¬ 
ing  this,  and  fearing  for  his  life — because 
we  greatly  loved  him — some  fifty  of  us 
made  shift  to  rush  upon  the  red-coats. 
But  a  certain  man — very  black  as  to  the 
hair,  and  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with 
the  small  man,  or  the  fat  man  who  fought 
— that  man,  we  affirm,  ran  upon  us,  and 
of  us  he  embraced  some  ten  or  fifty  in 
both  arms,  and  beat  our  heads  together, 
so  that  our  livers  turned  to  water,  and  we 
ran  away.  It  is  not  'good  to  interfere  in 
the  fightings  of  white  men.  After  that 
Dearsley  Sahib  fell  and  did  not  rise,  these 
men  jumped  upon  his  stomach  and  de¬ 
spoiled  him  of  all  his  money,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  fire  the  pay-shed,  and  departed.  Is 
it  true  that  Dearsley  Sahib  makes  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  these  latter  things  having  been 
done  f  We  were  senseless  with  fear,  and 
do  not  at  all  remember.  There  was  no 
palanquin  near  the  pay-shed.  What  do 
we  know  about  palanquins  ?  Is  it  true 
that  Dearsley  Sahib  does  not  return  to  this 
place,  on  account  of  his  sickness,  for  ten 
days  f  This  is  the  fault  of  those  bad  men 
in  the  red  coats  who  should  be  severely 
punished  ;  for  Dearsley  Sahib  is  both  our 
father  and  mother,  and  we  love  him  much. 
Yet,  if  Dearsley  Sahib  does  not  return  to 
this  place  at  all,  we  will  speak  the  truth. 
There  was  a  palanquin,  for  the  up  keep  of 
which  we  were  forced  to  pay  nine-tenths 
of  our  monthly  wage.  On  such  mulctinga 
Dearsley  Sahib  allowed  us  to  make  obei¬ 
sance  to  him  before  the  palanquin.  What 
could  we  do  f  We  were  poor  men.  He 
took  a  full  half  of  our  wages.  Will  the 
Government  repay  us  those  moneys  ? 
Those  three  men  in  red  coats  bore  the 
palanquin  upon  their  shoulders  and  de¬ 
parted.  All  the  money  that  Dearsley  Sa- 
nib  bad  taken  from  us  was  in  the  cushions 
of  that  palanquin.  Therefore  they  stole 
it.  Thousands  of  rupees  were  there — all 
our  money.  It  was  our  bank-box,  to  fill 
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which  we  cheerfully  contributed  to  Deam- 
ley  Sahib  three- sevenths  of  our  monthly 
wage.  Why  does  the  white  man  look 
upon  us  with  the  eye  of  disfavor  f  Be¬ 
fore  God,  there  was  a  palanquin,  and  now 
there  is  no  palanquin  ;  and  if  they  send 
the  police  here  to  make  inquisition,  we 
can  only  say  that  there  never  has  been  any 
palanquin.  Why  should  a  palanquin  be 
near  these  works  ?  Wo  are  poor  men, 
and  wo  know  nothing.” 

Such  is  the  simplest  version  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  story  connected  with  the  descent  upon 
Dearsley.  From  the  lips  of  the  coolies  I 
received  it.  Dearsley  himself  was  in  no 
condition  to  say  anything,  and  Mulvanej 
reserved  a  massive  silence,  broken  only 
y  the  occasional  licking  of  the  lips.  He 
had  seen  a  fight  so  gorgeous  that  even  his 
power  of  speech  was  taken  from  him.  I 
respected  that  reserve  until,  three  days 
after  the  affair,  I  discovered  in  a  disused 
stable  in  my  quarters  a  palanquin  of  un¬ 
chastened  splendor — evidently  in  past  days 
the  litter  of  a  queen.  The  pole  whereby 
it  swung  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers  was  rich  with  the  painted  papier 
machi  of  Cashmere.  The  shoulder-pads 
were  of  yellow  silk.  The  panels  of  the 
litter  itself  were  ablaze  with  the  loves  of 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon — lacquer  on  cedar.  The  cedar 
sliding  doors  were  fitted  with  hasps  of 
translucent  Jaipur  enamel  and  ran  in 
grooves  shod  with  silver.  The  cushions 
were  of  brocaded  Delhi  silk,  and  the  cur¬ 
tains  which  once  hid  any  glimpse  of  the 
beauty  of  the  king’s  palace  were  stiff  with 
gold.  Closer  investigation  showed  that 
the  entire  fabric  was  everywhere  rubbed 
and  discolored  by  time  and  wear  ;  but 
even  thus  it  was  sufficiently  gorgeous  to 
deserve  housing  on  the  threshold  of  a  roy¬ 
al  zenana.  I  found  no  fault  with  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  in  my  stable.  Then,  try¬ 
ing  to  lift  it  by  the  silver-shod  shoulder- 
pole,  I  laughed.  The  road  from  Dears¬ 
ley ’s  pay-shed  to  the  cantonment  was  a 
narrow  and  uneven  one,  and,  traversed  by 
three  very  inexperienced  palanquin-bearers, 
one  of  whom  was  sorely  battered  about 
the  head,  must  have  been  a  path  of  tor¬ 
ment.  Still  I  did  not  quite  recognize  the 
right  of  the  three  musketeers  to  turn  me 
into  a  ‘‘  fence”  for  stolen  property. 

“I’m  askin'  yon  to  warehouse  ut,” 
said  Mulvaney  when  he  was  brought  to 
consider  the  question.  “  There’s  no  steal 
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in  ut.  Dearaley  tould  ns  we  cud  have  ut  secured  the  highest  pleasure  life  had  to 
if  we  fought.  Jock  fought — an’,  oh  sorr,  offer  him,  was  altogether  disposed  to  nn- 
when  the  throuble  was  at  uts  finest  an  dervalue  it,  while  Ortheris  openly  said  it 
Jock  was  bleedin’  like  a  stuck  pig,  an’  would  be  better  to  break  the  thing  up. 
little  Orth’ris  was  shquealin’  on  one  leg  Dearsley,  he  argued,  might  be  a  many- 
chewin’  big  bites  out  av  Dearsley’s  watch,  sided  man,  capable,  despite  his  magnifi- 
1  wud  ha’  given  my  place  at  the  6ght  to  cent  fighting  qualities,  of  setting  in  motion 
have  had  you  see  wan  round.  He  tuk  the  machinery  of  the  civil  law — a  thing 
Jock,  as  1  Buspicioned  he  would,  an’  Jock  much  abhorred  by  the  soldier.  Under 
was  deceptive.  Nine  roun’s  they  were  any  circumstances  their  fun  had  come  and 
even  matched,  an’  at  the  tenth —  About  passed  ;  the  next  pay-day  was  close  at 
that  palanquin  now.  There’s  not  the  least  hand,  when  there  would  be  beer  for  all. 
throuble  in  the  world,  or  we  wud  not  ha’  Wherefore  longer  conserve  the  painted 
brought  ut  here.  You  will  ondherstand  palanquin  f 

that  the  Queen — God  bless  her! — does  “  A  first-class  rifle-shot  an’ a  good  little 

not  reckon  for  a  privit  soldier  to  kape  ele-  man  av  your  inches  you  are,”  said  Mulva- 
phints  an’  palanquins  an’  sich  in  barricks.  ney.  ”  But  you  niver  had  a  head  worth 
Afther  we  had  dhragged  ut  down  from  a  soft-boiled  egg.  ’Tia  me  has  to  lie 
Dearsley’s  through  that  cruel  scrub  that  awake  av  nights  schamin’  an’  plottin’  for 
near  broke  Orth’ris’s  heart,  we  set  ut  in  the  three  av  us.  Ortli’ris,  me  son,  ’tis  no 
the  ravine  for  a  night ;  an’  a  thief  av  a  matther  av  a  few  gallons  av  beer — no,  nor 
porcupine  an’  a  civet-cat  av  a  jackal  twenty  gallons — but  tubs  an’  vats  an’  fir- 
roost^  in  ut,  as  well  we  knew  in  the  kins  in  that  sedan-chair.  VMio  ut  was. 
momin’.  I  put  ut  to  you  sorr,  is  an  ele-  an’  what  ut  was,  an’  how  ut  got  there,  we 
gant  palanquin,  fit  for  the  princess,  the  do  not  know  ;  but  I  know  in  my  bones 
natural  abidin’  place  av  all  the  vermin  in  that  you  an’  me  an’  Jockwid  his  sprained 
cantonmints  ?  We  brought  ut  to  you,  af-  thumb  will  get  a  fortune  thereby.  I.iave 
ther  dhark,  and  pot  ut  in  your  sbtable.  me  alone,  an’  let  me  think.” 

Do  not  let  your  conscience  prick.  Think  Meantime  the  palanquin  stayed  in  my 
av  the  rejoicin’  men  in  the  pay-shed  yon-  stall,  the  key  of  which  was  in  Mulvaney’s 
der — lookin’  at  Dearsley  wid  his  head  tied  hands. 

np  in  a  towel — an’  well  knowin’  that  they  Pay-day  came,  and  with  it  beer.  It 
can  dhraw  their  pay  ivry  month  widout  was  not  in  experience  to  hope  that  Mulva- 
stoppages  for  riffles.  Indirectly,  sorr,  ney,  dried  by  four  weeks’  drought,  would 
you  have  rescued  from  an  onprincipled  son  avoid  excess.  Next  morning  he  and  the 
av  a  night-hawk  the  pcasanthry  av  a  nu-  palanquin  had  disappeared.  He  had  taken 
merous  village.  An’  besides,  will  I  let  the  precaution  of  getting  three  days’  leave 
that  sedan-chair  rut  on  our  hands  ?  Not  ”  to  see  a  friend  on  the  railway,”  and  the 
I.  ’Tis  not  every  day  a  piece  av  pure  colonel,  well  knowing  that  the  seasonal  out- 
joolry  comes  into  the  market.  There’s  burst  was  near,  and  hoping  it  would  spend 
not  a  king  widin  these  forty  miles” — he  its  force  beyond  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
waved  bis  hand  round  the  dusty  horizon —  tion,  cheerfully  gave  him  all  be  demanded. 
”  not  a  king  wud  not  be  glad  to  buy  ut.  At  this  point  his  history,  as  recorded  in 
Some  day  meself,  whin  1  have  leisure.  I’ll  the  mess-room,  stopped, 
take  ut  up  along  the  road  an’  dishpose  av  Ortheris  carried  it  not  much  further, 
nt.”  “  No,  *e  wasn’t  dmnk,”  said  the  little 

”  How  ?”  said  I,  for  I  knew  the  man  man  loyally,  ‘‘  the  liquor  was  no  more 
was  capable  of  anything.  than  feelin’  its  way  round  inside  of  ’im  ; 

”  Get  into  ut,  av  coorse,  and  keep  wan  but  ’e  went  an’  filled  that  ’ole  bloomin’ 
•ye  open  through  the  curtains.  Whin  I  palanquin  with  bottles  ’fore  ’e  went  off. 
•ee  a  likely  man  av  the  native  persuasion,  He’s  gone  an’  ’ired  six  men  to  carry  ’im, 
1  will  descind  blushin’  from  my  canopy  an’ 1 ’ad  to ’elp ’im  into ’isnupsbal  couch, 
and  say  :  ‘  Buy  a  palanquin,  ye  black  ’cause  ’e  wouldn’t  ’ear  reason.  ’E’s  gone 
scutt  ?  ’  I  will  have  to  hire  four  men  to  off  in  ’is  shirt  an’  tronsies,  swearin’  tre- 
carry  me  first,  though  ;  and  that’s  impos-  men  jus — gone  down  the  road  in  the  palan- 
sible  till  next  pay-day.”  quin,  wavin’  ’is  legs  out  o’  windy.” 

Curiously  enough,  Learoyd,  who  had  “  Yes,”  said  I,  ”  but  where  !” 
fought  for  the  prize,  and  in  the  winning  ”  Now  you  arx  me  a  question.  ’£  said 
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’e  was  goin’  to  sell  that  palanquin,  but 
from  obser\'ations  what  happened  when  I 
was  stuffin’  ’im  through  the  door,  I  fancy 
’e’s  gone  to  the  new  embankment  to  mock 
at  Dearsley.  Soon  as  Jock’s  off  duty  I’m 
goin’  there  to  see  if  ’e’s  safe — not  Mulva- 
ney,  but  t’other  man.  My  saints,  but  I 
pity  ’im  as  ’elps  Terence  out  o’  the  palan¬ 
quin  when  ’e’s  once  fair  drunk  !” 

“  He’ll  come  back  without  harm,”  I 
said. 

”  ’Corse  ’e  will.  On’y  question  is, 
what’ll  ’e  be  doin’  on  the  road.  Killing 
Dearsley,  like  as  not.  ’E  shouldn’t  ’a’ 
gone  without  Jock  or  me.” 

Reinforced  by  Learoyd,  Ortheris  sought 
the  foreman  of  the  cuolie-gang.  Dears- 
ley’s  head  was  still  embellished  with  tow¬ 
els.  MuU’aney,  drunk  or  sober,  would 
have  struck  no  man  in  that  condition,  and 
Dearsley  indignantly  denied  that  be  would 
have  taken  advant^e  of  the  intoxicated 
brave. 

”  I  had  my  pick  o’  you  two,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  Learoyd,  ”  and  you  got  my 
palanquin — not  before  I’d  made  my  profit 
on  it.  Why’d  I  do  harm  when  every¬ 
thing’s  settled  ?  Your  man  did  come 
here — drunk  as  Davy’s  sow  on  a  frosty 
night — came  a-purj)08e  to  mock  me — 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door  an’  called 
me  a  crucified  hodman.  I  made  him 
drunker,  an’  sent  him  along.  But  1  never 
touched  him.” 

To  these  things  Learoyd,  slow  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  evidences  of  sincerity,  answered 
only,  ”  If  owt  comes  to  Mulvaaney  ’long 
o’  you.  I’ll  gripple  you,  clouts  or  no 
clouts  on  your  ugly  head,  an’  I’ll  draw  t’ 
throat  twisty  way  8,  man.  See  there  now.” 

The  embassy  removed  itself,  and  Dears¬ 
ley,  the  battered,  laughed  alone  over  his 
supper  that  evening. 

Three  days  passed — a  fourth  and  a  fifth. 
The  week  drew  to  a  close  and  Mulvaney 
did  not  return.  He,  his  royal  palanquin, 
and  his  six  attendants  had  vanished  into 
air.  A  very  large  and  very  tipsy  soldier, 
his  feet  sticking  out  of  the  litter  of  areign- 
ing  princess,  is  not  a  thing  to  travel  along 
the  ways  without  comment.  Yet  no  man 
of  all  the  country  round  had  seen  any  such 
wonder.  He  was,  and  he  was  nut  ;  and 
Learoyd  su^ested  the  immediate  sina-sh- 
ment  of  Dearsley  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
ghost.  Ortheris  insisted  that  all  was  well, 
and  in  the  light  of  past  experience  hi 
hopes  seemed  reasonable. 


“  When  Mulvaney  goes  up  the  road,” 
said  he,  ‘‘  ’e’s  like  to  go  a  very  long  ways 
up,  specially  when  ’e’s  so  blue  drunk  as 
’e  is  now.  But  what  gits  me  is  ’is  not 
bein’  ’eared  of  pullin’  wool  off  the  niggers 
somewheres  about.  That  don’t  look  good. 
The  drink  must  ha’  died  out  in  ’im  by 
this,  unless  ’e’s  broke  a  bank,  an’  then — 
Why  don’t  ’e  come  back  f  ’E  didn’t 
ought  to  ha’  gone  off  without  us.” 

Even  Ortberis’s  heart  sank  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day,  for  half  the  regiment 
were  out  scouring  the  country-side,  and 
Learoyd  had  been  forced  to  fight  two  men 
who  hinted  openly  that  Mulvaney  had 
deserted.  To  do  him  justice,  the  colonel 
laughed  at  the  notion,  even  when  it  was 
put  forward  by  his  much-trusted  adjutant. 

‘‘  Mulvaney  would  as  soon  think  of  de¬ 
serting  as  you  would,”  said  he.  “  No  ; 
he’s  either  fallen  into  a  mischief  among 
the  villagers — and  yet  that  isn’t  likely,  for 
he’d  blarney  himself  out  of  the  Pit  ;  or 
else  he  is  engaged  on  urgent  private  affairs 
— some  stupendous  devilment  that  we  shall 
hear  of  at  mess  after  it  has  been  the  round 
of  the  barrack-rooms.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  I  shall  have  to  give  him  twenty-eight 
days’  confinement  at  least  for  being  absent 
without  leave,  just  when  I  most  want  him 
to  lick  the  new  batch  of  recruits  into  shape. 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  put  a  polish 
on  young  soldiers  as  quickly  as  Mulvaney 
can.  How  does  he  do  it  ?” 

“  With  blarney  and  the  buckle-end  of 
a  belt,  sir,”  said  the  adjutant.  “  He  is 
worth  a  couple  of  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  when  we  are  dealing  with  an  Irish 
draft,  and  the  London  lads  seem  to  adore 
him.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  if  he  goes  to 
the  cells  the  other  two  are  neither  to  hold 
nor  to  bind  till  he  comes  out  again.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Ortheris  preaches  mutiny  on  those 
occasions,  and  I  know  that  the  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  Learoyd  mourning  for  Mulvaney 
kills  all  the  cheerfulness  of  his  room.  The 
sergeants  tell  me  that  he  allows  no  man  to 
laugh  when  he  feels  unhappy.  They  are 
a  queer  gang.” 

‘‘  For  all  that,  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more 
of  them.  I  like  a  well-conducted  regi¬ 
ment,  but  these  pasty-faced,  shifty  eyed, 
mealy-mouthed  young  slouchers  from  the 
depot  worry  me  sometimes  with  their 
offensive  v  irtue.  They  don’t  seem  to  have 
backbone  enough  to  do  anything  but  play 
cards  and  prowl  round  the  married  quar¬ 
ters.  I  believe  I’d  forgive  that^old  villain 
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on  the  spot  if  he  turned  up  with  nny  aort 
of  explanation  that  1  could  in  decency  ac¬ 
cept.  ’ 

“  Not  likely  to  be  much  difficulty  about 
that,  sir,”  said  the  adjutant.  ”  Mulva- 
ney’s  explanations  are  only  one  degree  less 
wonderful  than  his  performances.  They 
aay  that  when  he  was  in  the  Black  Tyrone, 
before  he  came  to  us,  he  was  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  trying  to  sell 
his  colonel’s  charger  to  a  Donegal  dealer 
as  a  perfect  lady’s  hack.  Sbackbolt  com¬ 
manded  the  Tyrone  then.” 

”  Shackbolt  must  have  had  apoplexy  at 
the  thought  of  his  ramping  war-horses  an¬ 
swering  to  that  description.  He  used  to 
buy  unbacked  devils,  and  tame  them  by 
some  pet  theory  of  starvation.  What  did 
Mulvancy  say  I” 

”  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
anxious  to  *  sell  the  poor  baste  where  he 
would  get  something  to  fill  out  his  dim¬ 
ples.’  Shackbolt  laughed,  but  I  fancy 
that  was  why  Mulvaney  exchanged  to 
ours.” 

‘‘  I  wish  he  were  back,”  said  the 
colonel  ;  ”  for  I  like  him  and  believe  he 
likes  me.”  ' 

That  evening,  to  cheer  our  souls,  Lea- 
royd,  Ortheris,  and  I  went  into  the  waste 
to  smoke  out  a  porcupine.  All  the  dogs 
attended,  but  even  their  clamor — and  they 
began  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  por¬ 
cupines  before  they  left  cantonments — 
could  not  take  us  out  of  ourselves.  A 
laige,  low  moon  turned  the  tops  of  the 
plume  grass  to  silver,  and  the  stunted 
camel  thorn  bushes  and  sour  tamarisks  into 
the  likenesses  of  trooping  devils.  The 
smell  of  the  sun  had  not  left  the  earth, 
and  little  aimless  winds  blowing  across  the 
rose  gardens  to  the  southward,  brought  the 
scent  of  dried  roses  and  water.  Our  fire 
once  started,  and  the  dogs  craftily  dis¬ 
posed  to  wait  the  dash  of  the  purcupine, 
we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  rain. scarred 
hillock  of  earth,  and  looked  across  the 
scrub  seamed  with  cattle  paths,  white  with 
the  long  grass,  and  dotted  with  spots  of 
level  pond-bottom,  where  the  snipe  would 
gather  in  winter. 

This,”  said  Ortheris,  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  took  in  the  unkempt  desolation  of  it 
all,  ”  this  is  sanguinary.  This  is  unusual 
sanguinary.  Sort  o’  mad  country.  Like 
a  grate  when  the  fire’s  put  out  by  the  sun.  ” 
He  shaded  his  eyes  against  the  moonlight. 


“  An’  there’s  a  loony  dancin’  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it  all.  Quite  right.  I’d  dance  too 
if  I  wasn’t  so  downheart.” 

There  pranced  a  Portent  in  the  face  of 
the  moon — a  httge  and  ragged  spirit  of  the 
waste,  that  flapped  its  wings  from  afar. 
It  had  risen  out  of  the  earth  ;  it  was  com¬ 
ing  toward  us,  and  its  outline  was  never 
twice  the  same.  The  toga,  tabic-cloth,  or 
dressing-gown,  whatever  the  creature  wore, 
took  a  hundred  shapes.  Once  it  stopped 
on  a  neighboring  mound  and  flung  all  its 
legs  and  arms  to  the  winds. 

”  My,  but  that  scarcecrow  ’as  got  ’em 
bad  !”  said  Ortheris.  “  Seems  like  if  ’e 
comes  any  furder  we’ll  ’ave  to  argify  with 
’im.” 

Learoyd  raised  himself  from  the  dirt  as 
a  bull  clears  his  flanks  of  the  wallow.  And 
as  a  bull  bellows,  so  he,  after  a  short  min¬ 
ute  at  gaze,  gave  tongue  to  the  stars. 

‘‘  Mi'lvaaney  !  Mulvaanev  !  A  hoo  !” 

Then  we  yelled  all  together,  and  the 
figure  dipped  into  the  hollow,  till,  with  a 
crash  of  rending  grass,  the  lost  one  strode 
up  to  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  disappeared 
to  the  waist  in  a  wave  of  joyous  dogs. 
Then  Learoyd  and  Ortheris  gave  greeting, 
bass  and  falsetto  together,  both  swallowing 
a  lump  in  the  throat. 

‘‘  You  damned  fool  !”  said  they,  and 
severally  pounded  him  with  their  fists. 

“Go  easy  !”  he  answered,  wrapping  a 
huge  arm  round  each.  “  1  would  have 
you  to  know  that  I  am  a  god,  to  be  treated 
as  such — tho’,  by  my  faith,  I  fancy  I’ve 
got  to  go  to  the  guard-room  just  like  a 
privit  soldier.” 

The  latter  jwrt  of  the  sentence  destroyed 
the  suspicions  raised  by  the  former.  Any 
one  would  have  been  justified  in  regarding 
Mulvany  as  mad.  He  was  hatless  and 
shoeless,  and  his  shirt  and  trousers  were 
dropping  off  him.  But  he  wore  one  won¬ 
drous  garment — a  gigantic  cloak  that  fell 
from  collar-bone  to  heel — of  pale  pink  silk, 
wrought  all  over  in  cunningest  needlework 
of  hands  long  since  dead,  with  the  loves 
of  the  Hindu  gods.  The  monstrous  fig¬ 
ures  leaped  in  and  out  of  the  light  of  the 
fire  as  be  settled  the  folds  round  him. 

Ortheris  handled  the  stuff  respectfully 
for  a  moment  while  I  was  trying  to  re¬ 
member  where  I  had  seen  it  before.  Then 
he  screamed,  “  What  'ave  you  done  with 
the  palanquin  f  You’re  wearin’  the  linin’.” 

“  I  am,”  said  the  Irishman,  “  an’  by 
the  same  token  the  ’broidery  is  scrapin’ 
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my  hide  off.  I’ve  lived  in  this  sumpshus 
counterpane  for  four  days.  Me  son,  I  be- 
^n  to  ondherstand  why  the  naygur  is  no 
use.  Widout  me  bouts,  an’  me  trousies 
like  an  open-work  stocking  on  a  gyurl’s 
leg  at  a  dance,  I  begin  to  feel  like  a  nay- 
gur-man — all  fearful  an’  timoreous.  Give 
me  a  pipe  an’  I’ll  tell  on.” 

He  lit  a  pipe,  resumed  his  grip  of  his 
two  friends,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  a 
gale  of  laughter. 

“  Mulvaney,”  said  Ortheris  sternly, 
“  ’tain’t  no  time  for  laughin’.  You’ve 
given  Jock  an’  me  more  trouble  than  you’re 
worth.  You  ’ave  been  absent  without 
leave  and  you’ll  go  into  cells  for  that  ;  an’ 
you  ’ave  come  back  disgustin’Iy  dressed 
an’  most  improper  in  the  linin’  o’  that 
bloomin’  palanquin.  Instid  of  which  you 
laugh.  An’  we  thought  you  was  dead  all 
the  time.” 

”  Hhoys,”  said  the  culprit  still  shaking 
gently,  ”  whin  I’ve  done  iny  tale  you  may 
cry  if  you  like,  an’  little  Orth’ris  here  can 
thrample  my  inside  out.  Ha’  done  an’ 
listen.  My  performinces  have  been  stu- 
penjus  :  my  luck  has  been  the  blessed  luck 
av  the  British  Army — an’  there’s  no  bet- 
ther  than  that.  I  went  out  dhrunk  an’ 
dhrinkin’  in  the  palanquin,  and  I  have 
come  back  a  pink  god.  Did  any  of  you 
go  to  Dearsley  afther  my  time  was  up  ? 
He  was  at  the  bottom  of  ut  ail.” 

”  Ah  said  so,”  murmured  Learoyd. 
‘‘  To-moirow  ah’ 11  smash  t’  face  in  upon 
his  heead.” 

“Ye  will  not.  Dearsley' s  a  jool  av  a 
man.  Afther  Ortheris  had  put  me  into 
the  palanquin  an’  the  six  bearer  men  were 
gruntin’  down  the  road,  I  tuk  thought  to 
mock  Dearsley  for  that  fight.  So  I  tould 
thira,  ‘  Go  to  the  embankmint,’  and  there, 
bein’  most  amazin’  full,  1  shtuck  my  head 
out  av  the  concern  an’  passed  compliments 
wid  Dearsley.  I  must  ha’  miscalled  him 
outrageous,  for  whin  I  am  that  way  the 
ower  av  the  tongue  comes  on  me.  I  can 
are  remimber  telliu’  him  that  his  mouth 
opened  endways  like  the  mouth  av  a  skate, 
which  was  thnie  afther  Learoyd  had  han¬ 
dled  ut  ;  an’  I  clear  remimber  his  takin’ 
no  manner  nor  matter  av  offence,  but  giv- 
in’  me  a  big  dhrink  of  beer.  ’Twas  the 
beer  did  the  thrick,  for  I  crawled  back 
into  the  palanquin,  ateppin’  on  me  right 
ear  wid  me  left  foot,  an’  thin  I  slept  like 
the  dead.  Wanst  I  half-rouse«l,  an’  be¬ 
gad  the  noise  in  my  head  was  tremenjus 


— roarin’  and  rattlin’  an’  poundin’,  such 
as  was  quite  new  to  me.  ‘  Mother  av 
Mercy,’  thinks  I,  ‘  phwat  a  concertina  I 
will  have  on  my  shoulders  whin  I  wake  !  ’ 
An’  wid  that  I  curls  raysilf  up  to  sleep  be¬ 
fore  ut  should  get  hould  on  me.  Bhoys, 
that  noise  was  not  dhrink,  ’twas  the  rattle 
av  a  thrain  !” 

There  followed  an  impressive  pause. 

“  Yes,  he  had  put  me  on  a  thrain — put 
me,  palanquin  an’  all,  an’  six  black  assas¬ 
sins  av  his  own  coolies  that  was  in  his  ne¬ 
farious  confidence,  on  the  flat  av  a  ballast- 
thruck,  and  we  were  rowlin’  an’  bowlin’ 
along  to  Benares.  Glory  be  that  I  did 
not  wake  up  thin  an’  introjuce  myself  to 
the  coolies.  As  I  was  say  in’,  I  slept  for 
the  betther  part  av  a  day  an’  a  night.  But 
remimber  you,  that  that  man  Dearsley 
had  packed  me  off  on  wan  av  his  matcrial- 
thrains  to  Benares,  all  for  to  make  me 
over-stay  my  leave  an’  get  me  into  the 
cells.” 

The  explanation  was  an  eminently  ra¬ 
tional  one.  Benares  was  at  least  ten  hours 
by  rail  from  the  cantonments,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  could  have  saved  Mulvaney 
from  arrest  as  a  deserter  had  he  appeared 
there  in  the  apparel  of  his  orgies.  Dears¬ 
ley  had  not  forgotten  to  take  revenge. 
Learoyd,  drawing  back  a  little,  began  to 
place  soft  blows  over  selected  portions  of 
Mulvaney’ 8  body.  His  thoughts  were 
away  on  the  embankment,  and  they  medi¬ 
tated  evil  for  Dearsley.  Mulvaney  con¬ 
tinued — 

“  Whin  I  was  full  awake  the  palanquin 
was  set  down  in  a  street,  I  suspicioned,  for 
I  cud  hear  people  passin’ and  talkin’.  But 
I  knew  well  I  was  far  from  home.  There 
is  a  queer  smell  upon  our  cantonments — 
smell  av  dried  earth  and  brick-kilus  wid 
whiffs  av  a  cavalry  stable-litter.  This 
place  smelt  marigold  flowers  an’  bad  water, 
an’  wanst  somethin’  alive  came  an’  blew 
heavy  with  his  muzzle  at  me  chink  av  the 
shutter.  ‘  It’s  in  a  village  I  am,’  thinks 
I  to  myself,  ‘  an’  the  parochial  buffalo  is 
investigatin’  tlie  palanquin.’  But  any¬ 
ways  I  had  no  desire  to  move.  Only  lie 
still  whin  you’re  in  foreign  parts  an’  the 
standin’  luck  av  the  British  Army  will 
carry  ye  through.  That  is  an  epigiam.  I 
made  ut. 

“  Thin  a  lot  av  whishperin’  divils  sur¬ 
rounded  the  palanquin.  ‘Take  ut  up,' 
says  wan  man.  ‘  But  who’ll  pay  us  ?  ’ 
says  another.  ‘  The  Maharanee’s  minis- 
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ter,  av  coorse,’  sez  the  man.  *  Oho  !  ’ 
sez  1  to  myself,  *  I’m  a  quane  in  me  own 
right,  wid  a  minister  to  pay  me  expenses. 
I’ll  be  an  emperor  if  I  lie  still  long  enough. 
But  this  is  no  village  I’ve  struck.’  I  lay 
quiet,  hut  I  gummed  me  right  eye  to  a 
crack  av  the  shutters,  an’  I  saw  that  the 
whole  street  was  crammed  wid  palanquins 
an’  horses  an’  a  sprinklin’  av  naked  priests, 
all  yellow  powder  an’  tigers’  tails.  But  I 
may  tell  you,  Orth’ris,  an’  you,  Learoyd, 
that  av  all  the  palanquins  ours  was  the 
most  imperial  an’  magnificent.  Now  a 
palanquin  means  a  native  lady  all  the  world 
over,  except  whin  a  soldier  av  the  Quane 
happens  to  be  takin’  a  ride.  ‘  Women 
an’  priests  1  ’  sez  I.  ’  Your  father’s  son 
is  in  the  right  pew  this  time,  Terence. 
There  will  be  proceedin’s.’  Six  black 
divils  in  pink  muslin  tuk  up  the  palanquin, 
an’  oh  !  but  the  rowlin’  an’  the  rockin’ 
made  me  sick.  Thin  we  got  fair  jammed 
among  the  palanquins — not  more  than  fif¬ 
ty  av  them — an’  we  grated  an’  bumped 
like  Queenstown  potato-smacks  in  a  runnin’ 
tide.  I  cud  hear  the  women  gigglin’  and 
squirkin’  in  their  palanquins,  but  mine 
was  the  royal  equipage.  They  made  way 
fur  ut,  an’,  begad,  the  pink  muslin  men  o’ 
mine  were  howlin’,  ‘  Room  for  the  Maha¬ 
ranee  avGokral-Seetarun.’  Do  you  know 
aught' av  the  lady,  sorr  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  I.  ‘‘  She  is  a  very  esti¬ 
mable  old  queen  of  the  Central  Indian 
States,  and  they  say  she  is  fat.  IIow  on 
earth  could  she  go  to  Benares  without  all 
the  city  knowing  her  palanquin  f” 

”  ’Twas  the  eternal  foolishness  av  the 
naygur-man.  They  saw  the  palanquin  ly¬ 
ing  loneful  an’  forlomsome,  an’  the  beau¬ 
ty  av  ut,  after  Dearsley’s  men  had  dhropped 
ut,  and  gone  away,  an’  they  gave  ut  the 
best  name  that  occurred  to  thim.  Quite 
right  too.  For  aught  we  know  the  ould 
lady  was  thravellin’  incog — like  me.  I’m 
glad  to  hear  she’s  fat.  I  was  no  light 
weight  myself,  an’  my  men  were  mortial 
anxious  to  dhrop  me  under  a  great  big 
archway  promiscuously  ornamented  wid 
the  most  improper  carvin’s  an’  cuttin’s  I 
iver  saw.  Begad  1  they  made  me  blush 
— like  a — like  a  maharanee.” 

“The  temple  of  Prithi-Devi,”  I  mur¬ 
mured,  remembering  the  monstrous  hor¬ 
rors  of  that  sculptured  archway  at  Benares. 

“  Pretty  Devilskins,  savin’  your  pres¬ 
ence,  surr.  There  was  liotbin’  pretty 
about  ut,  except  me  !  ’Twas  all  half 


dhark,  an’  whin  the  coolies  left  they  shut 
a  big  black  gate  behind  av  us,  an’  half  a 
company  av  fat  yellow  priests  began  pnlly- 
haulin’  the  palanquins  intoadharker  place 
yet — a  big  stone  ball  full  av  pillars,  an’ 
gods,  an’  incense,  an’  all  manner  av  simi¬ 
lar  thruck.  The  gate  disconcerted  me, 
for  I  perceived  I  wud  have  to  go  forward 
to  get  out,  my  retreat  bein’  cut  off.  By 
the  same  token  a  good  priest  makes  a  bad 
palanquin-coolie.  Begad  !  they  nearly 
turned  me  inside  out  draggin’  the  palan¬ 
quin  to  the  temple.  Now  the  disposishin 
av  the  forces  inside  was  this  way.  The 
Maharanee  av  Gokral-Sectarun*— that  was 
me — lay  by  the  favor  av  Providence  on 
the  far  left  flank  behind  the  dhark  av  a 
pillar  carved  with  elephints’  heads.  The 
remainder  av  the  palanquins  was  in  a  big 
half  circle  facing  in  to  the  biggest,  fattest, 
an’  most  amazin’  she-god  that  iver  I 
dreamed  av.  Her  head  ran  up  into  the 
black  above  us,  an’  her  feet  stuck  out  in 
the  light  av  a  little  fire  av  melted  butter 
that  a  priest  was  feedin’  out  av  a  butter¬ 
dish.  Thin  a  man  began  to  sing  an’  play 
on  somethin’  back  in  the  dhark,  an’  ’twas 
a  queer  song.  Ut  made  my  hair  lift  on 
the  back  av  my  neck.  Thin  the  doors  av 
all  the  palanquins  slid  back,  an’  the  women 
bundled  out.  I  saw  what  I’ll  never  see 
again.  ’Twas  more  glorious  than  thrans- 
formationsat  a  pantomime,  for  they  was  in 
pink  an’  blue  an’  silver  an’  red  an’  grass- 
green,  wid  di’inonds  an’  imralds  an’  great 
red  rubies  all  over  thim.  But  that  was  the 
least  part  av  the  glory.  0  bhoys,  they 
were  more  lovely  than  the  like  av  any 
loveliness  in  hiven  ;  ay,  their  little  bare 
feet  were  better  than  the  white  hands  av  a 
lord’s  lady,  an’  their  mouths  were  like 
puckered  roses,  an’  their  eyes  were  bigger 
an’  dbarker  than  the  eyes  av  any  livin’ 
women  I’ve  seen.  Ye  may  laugh,  but  I’m 
speakin’  truth.  I  never  saw  the  like,  an’ 
never  I  will  again.” 

“  Seeing  that  in  all  probability  you  were 
watching  the  wives  and  daughters  of  most 
of  the  kings  of  India,  the  chances  are  that 
you  won’t,”  I  said,  for  it  was  dawning  on 
me  that  Mulvauey  had  stumbled  upon  a  big 
queens’  praying  at  Benares. 

“  I  niver  will,”  he  said,  mournfully. 
“  That  sight  doesn’t  come  twist  to  any 
man.  It  made  me  ashamed  to  watch.  A 
fat  priest  knocked  at  my  door.  I  didn’t 
think  he’d  have  the  insolince  to  disturb  the 
Maharanee  av  Gokral-Seetarun,  so  I  lay 
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gtill.  ‘The  old  cow’s  asleep,’  sez  he  to 
another.  ‘  Let  her  be,’ sez  that.  ‘’Twill 
be  long  before  she  has  a  calf  !  ’  I  might 
ha’  known  before  he  spoke  that  all  a  woman 
prays  for  in  Injia — an’  for  matter  o’  that 
in  England  too — is  childher.  That  made 
me  more  sorry  I’d  come,  me  bein’,  as  you 
well  know,  a  childless  man.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  thinking  of 
his  little  son,  dead  many  years  ago. 

‘‘  They  prayed,  an’  the  butter-fires 
blazed  up  an’  the  incense  turned  everything 
blue,  an’  between  that  an’  the  fires  the 
women  looked  as  tho’  they  were  all  ablaze 
an’  twinklin’.  They  took  hold  av  the 
she-god’s  knees,  they  cried  ont  an’  they 
threw  tbeinselres  about,  an’  that  world- 
without-end-amen  music  was  dhrivin’  thim 
mad.  Mother  av  Hiven  !  how  they  cried, 
an’  the  ould  she-god  grinnin’  above  thim 
all  so  scornful  !  The  dhrink  was  dyin’ 
out  in  me  fast,  an’  I  was  thinkin’  harder 
than  the  thoughts  wud  go  through  my 
head — thinkin’  how  to  get  out  an’  all 
manner  of  nonsense  as  well.  The  women 
were  rockin’  in  rows,  their  di’mond  belts 
clickin’,  an’  the  tears  runnin’  out  betnne 
their  hands,  an’  the  lights  were  goin’ 
lower  and  dharker.  Thin  there  was  a  blaze 
like  lightnin’  from  the  roof,  an’  that 
showed  me  the  inside  av  the  palanquin, 
an’  at  the  end  where  my  foot  was,  stood 
the  livin’  spit  an’  image  o’  myself  worked 
on  the  linin’.  This  man  here,  it  was.” 

He  hunted  in  the  folds  of  his  pink 
cloak,  ran  a  hand  under  one,  and  thrust 
into  the  fire-light  a  foot-long  embroidered 
presentment  of  the  great  god  Krishna, 
playing  on  a  flute.  The  heavy  jowl,  the 
staring  eye,  and  the  blue-black  mustache 
of  the  god  made  up  a  far-off  resemblance 
to  Mulvaney. 

”  The  blaze  was  gone  in  a  wink,  but 
the  whole  schame  came  to  me  thin.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  was  mad  too.  I  slid  the  off-shutter 
open  an’  rowled  out  into  the  dhark  behind 
the  elephint-head  pillar,  tucked  up  my 
trowsies  to  my  knees,  slipped  off  my  boots 
an’  tuk  a  general  hould  av  all  the  pink 
linin’  av  the  palanquin.  Glory  be,  nt 
ripped  out  like  a  woman’s  dhriss  when  you 
tread  on  nt  at  a  sergeants’  ball,  an’  a  bot¬ 
tle  came  with  ut.  I  tuk  the  bottle  an’  the 
next  minut  I  was  out  av  the  dhark  av  the 
pillar,  the  pink  linin’  wrapped  round  me 
most  graceful,  the  music  thunderin’  like 
kettledrums,  an’  a  could  draft  blowin’ 
round  my  bare  legs.  By  this  band  that 


did  ut,  I  was  Krishna  tootlin’  on  the  flute 
— the  god  that  the  rig’ mental  chaplain 
talks  abont.  A  sweet  sight  I  must  ha’ 
looked.  I  knew  my  eyes  were  big,  and 
my  face  was  w'ax-white,  an’  at  the  worst 
I  must  ha’  looked  like  a  ghost.  But  they 
took  me  for  the  livin’  god.  The  music 
stopped,  and  the  women  were  dead  dumb 
an’  1  crooked  my  legs  like  a  shepherd  on 
a  china  basin,  an’  I  did  the  ghost- waggle 
with  my  feet  as  I  had  done  ut  at  the  rig’- 
mental  theatre  many  times,  an’  I  slid  acrost 
the  width  av  that  temple  in  front  av  the 
she-god  tootlin’  on  the  beer  bottle.” 

“Wot  did  you  toot?”  demanded  Or- 
theris  the  practical. 

“  Me  ?  Oh  1”  Mulvaney  sprang  up, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  sliding 
gravely  in  front  of  us,  a  dilapidated  but 
imposing  deity  in  the  half  light.  “  1 
sang — 

“  ‘  Only  say 

Yoa’ll  be  Mrs.  Brallaghan. 

Don’t  say  nay, 

Charmin’  Jndy  Callaghan.’ 

I  didn’t  know  me  own  voice  when  I  sang. 
An’  oh  !  ’twas  pitiful  to  see  the  women. 
The  darlin’s  were  down  on  their  faces. 
Whin  I  passed  the  last  wan  I  cud  see  her 
poor  little  fingers  workin’  one  in  another 
as  if  she  wanted  to  touch  my  feet.  So  1 
dhrew  the  tail  av  this  pink  overcoat  over 
her  head  for  the  greater  honor,  an’  I  slid 
into  the  dhark  on  the  other  side  av  the 
temple,  and  fetched  up  in  the  arms  av  a 
big  fat  priest.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get 
away  clear.  So  I  tuk  him  by  his  greasy 
throat  an’  shut  the  speech  out  av  him. 
‘  Out  1  ’  sez  I.  ‘  Which  way,  ye  fat  hea¬ 
then  f  ’  ‘  Oh  !  ’  sez  he.  ‘  Man,’  sez  I. 

‘  White  man,  soldier  man,  common  sol¬ 
dier  man.  Where  in  the  name  av  confu¬ 
sion  is  the  back  door  f  ’  The  women  in 
the  temple  were  still  on  their  faces  an’  a 
young  priest  was  holdin’  out  his  arms 
above  their  heads. 

“  ‘  This  way,’  sez  my  fat  friend,  duck¬ 
in’  behind  a  big  bull-god  an’  divin’  into  a 
pa.ssage.  Thin  I  remimbered  that  I  must 
ha’  made  the  miraculous  reputation  av  that 
temple  for  the  next  fifty  years.  ‘  Not  so 
fast,’  1  sez,  an’  I  held  out  both  my  hands 
wid  a  wink.  That  ould  thief  smiled  like 
a  father.  I  tuk  him  by  the  back  av  the 
neck  in  case  he  should  be  wishful  to  put 
a  knife  into  me  unbeknowst,  an’  I  ran  him 
up  an’  down  the  passage  twice  to  collect 
his  sensibilities  1  ‘  Be  quiet,’  sez  he,  in 
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English  !  *  Now  you  talk  sense,’  I  sez. 

*  Fwhat’ll  you  give  me  for  the  use  av  that 
most  iligant  palanquin  I  have  no  time  to 
take  away  !  ’  ‘  Don’t  tell,’  sez  he.  *  Is 

ut  like  f  ’  sez  I.  *  But  ye  might  give  me 
my  railway  fare.  I’m  far  from  my  home 
an’  I’ve  done  you  a  service.*  Bhoys  ’tis 
a  good  thing  to  be  a  priest.  The  ould 
man  niver  throubled  himself  to  dhraw 
from  a  bank.  As  I  will  prove  to  you  sub- 
sequint,  he  philandered  all  round  the  slack 
av  his  clothes  an’  began  dribblin’  ten-rupee 
notes,  old  gold  moburs,  and  rupees  into 
my  hand  till  I  could  hould  no  more.” 

“  You  lie  1”  said  Ortheris.  “  You’re 
mad  or  sunstrook.  A  native  don’t  give 
coin  unless  you  cut  it  out  o’  ’im.  ’Tain’t 
nature.” 

”  Then  my  lie  an’  my  sunstroke  is  con¬ 
cealed  under  that  lump  av  sod  yonder,”  re¬ 
torted  Mulvaney  unruffled,  nodding  across 
the  scrub.  ’  *  An’  there’s  a  dale  more  in 
nature  than  your  squidgy  little  legs  have 
iver  taken  you  to,  Orth’ris,  me  son. 
Four  hundred  an’  thirty-four  rupees  by  my 
reckonin’,  an’  a  big  fat  gold  necklace  that 
I  took  from  him  as  a  remimbrancer,  was 
our  share  in  that  business.” 

‘‘An’  ’e  give  it  you  for  love  I’’  said 
Ortheris. 

‘‘We  were  alone  in  that  passage.  May¬ 
be  I  was  a  trifle  too  pressin’,  butconsidher 
f  what  I  had  done  for  the  good  av  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  iverlastin’  joy  av  those  women. 
’Twas  cheap  at  the  price.  I  wud  ha’ 
taken  more  if  I  cud  ha’  found  ut.  I  turned 
the  ould  man  upside  down  at  the  last,  but 
he  was  milked  dhry.  Thin  he  opened  a 
door  in  another  passage  an’  I  found  mysilf 
up  to  my  knees  in  Benares  river-water,  an’ 
bad  smellin’  ut  is.  More  by  token  I  bad 
come  out  on  the  river-line  close  to  the 
burnin’  ghat  and  contagious  to  a  cracklin’ 
corpse.  This  was  in  the  heart  av  the 
night,  for  I  had  been  four  hours  in  the 
temple.  There  was  a  crowd  av  boats  tied 
up,  so  I  tuk  wan  an’  wint  across  the  river. 
Thin,  I  came  home  acrost  country  lyin’  up 
by  day.” 

‘‘  How  on  earth  did  you  manage  ?”  I 
said. 

‘‘  How  did  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  get 
from  Cabul  to  Candahar  f  He  marched 
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an*  he  niver  tould  how  near  he  was  to 
breakin’  down.  That’s  why  he  is  fwhat 
he  is.  An’  now — ”  Mulvaney  yawned 
portentously.  ‘‘  Now  I  will  go  an’  give 
myself  up  for  absince  widout  leave.  It’s 
eight  an’  twenty  days  an*  the  rough  end  of 
the  colonel’s  tongue  in  orderly  room,  any 
way  you  look  at  ut  But  ’tis  cheap  at  the 
price.” 

“  Mulvaney,”  said  I  softly.  “  If  there 
happens  to  be  any  sort  of  excuse  that  the 
colonel  can  in  any  way  accept,  I  have  a 
notion  that  you’ll  get  nothing  more  than 
the  dressing-down.  The  new  recruits  are 
in,  and — ” 

‘‘  Not  a  word  more,  sorr.  Is  ut  excuses 
the  ould  man  wants  ?  ’Tis  not  my  way, 
but  he  shall  have  thiin.  I’ll  tell  him  I 
was  engaged  in  financial  operations  con¬ 
nected  wid  a  church,”  and  be  flapped  his 
way  to  cantonments  and  the  cells,  singing 
lustily  : 

“  ‘  So  they  sent  a  oorp’ril’s  file, 

And  they  pat  me  in  the  gyard-room 
For  oondack  nnbecomin’  of  a  soldier.” 

And  when  he  was  lost  in  the  haze  of  the 
moonlight  we  could  hear  the  refrain — 

”  ‘  Bang  npon  the  big  dram,  bash  upon  the 
cymbals. 

As  we  go  marchin*  along,  boys  oh  ! 

For  although  in  this  campaign 

There’s  no  whiskey  nor  champagne. 
We’ll  keep  our  spirits  goin’  with  a  song, 
boys ! ’  ” 

Therewith  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
joyful  and  almost  weeping  guard,  and  was 
m^e  much  of  by  bis  fellows.  But  to  the 
colonel  he  said  that  he  had  been  smitten 
with  sunstroke  and  had  lain  insensible  on 
a  villager’s  cot  for  untold  hours  and  be¬ 
tween  laughter  and  goodwill  the  affair  was 
smoothed  over,  so  that  he  could  next  day, 
teach  the  new  recruits  how  to  ‘‘  Fear 
God,  Honor  the  Queen,  Shoot  Straight 
and  Keep  Clean.” 

There  is  no  further  space  to  record  the 
digging  up  of  the  spoils,  or  the  triumphal 
visit  of  the  three  to  Dearsley,  who  feared 
for  his  life,  but  was  most  royally  treated 
instead  and  under  that  influence  told  how 
the  palanquin  had  come  into  his  posses¬ 
sion.  But  that  is  another  story. — Mac- 
millan't  Magazine. 
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II. 

The  following  account  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  who,  in  his  odicial  position,  was 
piesent  through  all  the  phases  of  a  period 
full  of  anguish  and  dreadful  perplexities  : 

“  On  July  4th,  1885,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Joseph  Meister,  nine  years 
of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  a  baker  living  at 
Steige  (Alsace),  was  going  alone  from  that 
village  to  a  neighboring  school  at  Meissen- 
gott.  He  was  walking  along  an  isolated 
path,  a  schoolboys’  path,  when  a  dog 
rushed  at  him  and  forced  him  to  the 
ground.  The  child  did  not  try  to  offer 
any  resistance,  but  covered  his  face  with 
his  arms.  The  dog  bit  him,  rolled  him 
over  and  over,  and  worried  him.  A  mason 
saw  the  scene  from  some  distance  off,  and 
hurried  to  the  spot.  Armed  with  an  iron 
bar,  he  beat  the  dog  over  and  over  again 
until,  the  animal  ran  away  home  only  to 
attack  its  owner.  The  owner,  Theodore 
Vone,  a  grocer  at  Meissengott,  took  a  gun 
and  killed  the  dog.  Foaming  at  the  mouth, 
straw  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  stomach 
were  there  to  show  that  the  animal  was 
presumably  rabid. 

“  The  parents  of  little  Meister  thought 
at  first  that  their  son  had  been  attacked  by 
a  vicious  dog.  The  day  was  spent  in 
washing  and  dressing  the  child’s  wounds. 
But  in  the  evening,  frightened  at  what  she 
heard — the  accident  the  owner  of  the  dog 
met  with,  the  sudden  determination  of  the 
owner  to  kill  the  dog  with  a  shot  from  his 
gun — the  mother  took  her  little  boy  Joseph 
to  Dr.  Weber,  at  Vill6.  Dr.  Weber  cau¬ 
terized  the  wounds  with  carbolic  acid  al¬ 
though  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident,  and  advised  Madame  Meister  to 
start  for  Paris  and  to  take  the  child  to  one 
who  alone,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
case,  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  ad¬ 
vice.  ‘  That  man  lives  in  the  Hue  d’Ulm,’ 
added  the  physician,  *  and  he  is  called 
M.  Pasteur.’ 

“  M.  Theodore  Vone  wished  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  mother,  for  she  was  getting  more 
and  more  anxious,  and  the  child’s  legs  and 
thighs  were  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk.  They  came  to  the 
laboratory  on  Monday,  July  6th.  M. 


Pasteur  was  greatly  distressed  and  affected 
by  the  misfortunes  of  these  poor  people, 
and,  although  fully  convinced  of  the  value 
of  his  last  experiments,  the  idea  of  apply¬ 
ing  bis  method  for  the  first  time  on  that 
child  caused  him  great  anguish.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  and  told  Dr.  Vnlpian  and  his 
pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  Grancher,  professor 
at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  the  situation 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with.  Dr. 
Vulpian  and  Dr.  Grancher  came  at  once, 
and  saw  little  Meister,  and,  both  of  them 
agreeing,  advised  M.  Pasteur  to  try  on  the 
child,  doomed  to  an  almost  certain  death, 
the  method  which  had  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful  when  applied  to  dogs. 

**  A  shepherd  from  the  Jura,  named 
Jean  Baptiste  Jnpille,  came  after  little 
Meister.  This  boy  had  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog,  and  arrived  in  order  to  undergo 
the  preventive  inoculations,  after  six  days 
had  already  elapsed  since  he  had  been  in¬ 
jured.  M.  Pasteur  felt  rather  anxious  on 
account  of  this  delay  of  six  days.  But, 
although  he  carefully  noted  the  difference 
between  that  space  of  time  and  the  two 
days  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  little  Meister  had  been  bitten  to 
the  beginning  of  the  inoculations,  he  hoped 
that  it  was  still  possible  to  act.  As  rabies 
but  rarely  breaks  out  in  man  before  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  less  than  one  month  or  six  weeks 
after  the  bite,  it  appeared  possible  that  the 
inoculations  might  have  time  to  fully  exert 
their  vaccinating  infinence,  and  prevent  the 
effects  of  the  virus  of  rabies.  It  is  really 
a  question  of  speed.  Rabies  is,  owing  to 
the  relative  len^h  of  its  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  like  a  Parliamentaiy  train,  whereas 
the  vaccin,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
which  is  injected,  passes  it  just  as  an  ex¬ 
press  train  passes  a  slow  train,  and,  after 
it  has  once  passed  it,  prevents  the  active 
virus  from  entering  the  human  economy. 
All  Paris  followed  with  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  that  second  experiment  on  Jupille.  In 
the  Press,  in  drawing-rooms,  in  cafes,  in 
the  streets  even,  everybody  gave  his  opin¬ 
ion,  sometimes  enthusiastic,  sometimes 
reserved,  sometimes  hostile  or  even  abu¬ 
sive,  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
the  newly-announced  method  deserved. 
A  sentimental  reason  further  increased  the 
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interest  the  crowd  took  in  that  experiment. 
That  shepherd  had  given  proofs  of  real 
courage. 

He  was  watching  his  flock  in  a  mead¬ 
ow  at  Villers-Farlay  in  the  Jura,  when  he 
saw  a  rabid  dog  running  toward  a  group 
of  children  who  were  playing  some  little 
distance  off.  Jupille  ran,  whip  in  hand, 
to  meet  the  dog.  The  children  were  able 
to  run  away,  while  the  dog  attacked  Ju¬ 
pille.  Then  began  a  terrible  struggle. 
With  the  help  of  his  right  hand,  Jupille 
freed  his  left  hand  which  was  held  fast  by 
the  teeth  of  the  dog.  Mastering  the  ani¬ 
mal,  he  succeeded  in  tying  up  its  mouth 
with  the  cord  of  his  whip,  and  seizing  one 
of  his  wooden  shoes  he  brained  the  brute. 


“  The  French  Academy  rewarded  his 
plucky  action  with  a  prize  of  1,000  fr. 
This  sum  brought  a  little  comfort  to  the 
very  poor  family  of  Jupille,  who,  luckily 
for  him,  very  soon  saw  the  grandeur  of  his 
reputation  in  a  true  light.  Like  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  shepherd,  who  had  been  raised  for 
one  moment  to  the  dignity  of  favorite,  he 
left  Paris, 

‘  Comme  Ton  sortirait  d'un  songe,’ 


and  went  quietly  back  to  Villers-Farlay.* 
Then  bitten  persons  arrived  from  all 
quarters.  Nobody  could  have  believed 
that  such  a  large  number  of  accidents  could 
be  due  to  rabies. 

“  It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  midst  of 
this  crowd  of  people  coming  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated,  that,  on  November  9tb,  1885,  a 
child  ten  years  old,  little  Louise  Pelletier, 
came  to  M.  Pasteur,  after  having  been 
bitten  thirty-seven  days  before.  A  huge 
mountain  dog  had  furiously  attacked  her 
at  La  Varenne  Saint-Hilaire.  Not  only 
was  there  a  wound  in  the  armpit,  but  there 
was  another  deep  one  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  .  .  .  The  case  seemed  hopeless. 
But  had  there  been  only  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  saving  this  child,  it  would  still 
have  been  right  to  make  a  trial  and  apply 
the  method.  .  .  .  The  treatment  had 
come  to  an  end  a  few  days  before,  and  the 
child  had  returned  to  the  lodgings  of  her 
parents,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  had  gone 
back  to  the  life  of  a  hard-working  school¬ 
girl,  and  one  might  almost  have  begun  to 
hope  she  was  safe,  when  the  flrst  symp¬ 
toms  of  hydrophobia  made  their  appear- 


*  Meister  and  Jupille  are  alive  to  this  day 
and  in  perfect  heal^.— A.  B. 


ance.  The  child  refused  all  fluids.  The 
contractions  of  the  throat  allowed  no 
liquids  to  pass.  The  spasms  of  suffoca¬ 
tion  choked  her  speech.  One  might  have 
fancied  one  heard  the  last  sobs  which  fol- 
low  in  the  wake  of  a  child’s  fits  of  anger. 

“  On  the  morning  of  December  2d,  a 
period  of  calm  came,  which  lasted  eight 
hours.  A  struggle  seemed  to  take  place 
between  the  disease  and  the  preventive  in¬ 
oculations,  which  had  been  begun  again 
and  were  repeated  every  two  hours.  But 
the  virus  had  already  extended  too  far. 
Rabies  was  too  powerful.  In  the  evening 
the  disease,  attended  by  its  horrors,  hic¬ 
coughs  and  hallucinations,  made  further 
progress.  The  unfortunate  little  one  said 
she  felt  as  if  water  was  running  all  over 
her  body.  At  times  she  did  not  recognize 
her  father,  taking  him  for  a  stranger  ;  then, 
noticing  her  mistake  suddenly,  she  shower¬ 
ed  upon  him  her  excuses  and  caresses. 
She  kept  calling  for  M.  Pasteur,  and  took 
his  hands,  saying  :  *  Stay  near  my  bed  ;  I 
should  be  afraid  if  you  went  away  1  Oh  ! 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  near  me.’  The 
words  came  by  fits  and  starts  •from  her 
panting  throat ;  death  was  creeping  over 
her  eyes — the  great  black  eyes  which  anx¬ 
iously  watched  us — and  during  these  awful 
hours  the  sister,  who  had  l>een  removed 
from  the  room,  went  on  with  her  school 
lessons  in  the  dining-room,  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp. 

“  On  December  3d,  little  Louise  Pel¬ 
letier  died.  There  was  at  first  a  rebound 
in  public  opinion.  From  all  parts  of  the 
horizon  certain  journalists,  birds  of  evil 
omen,  came  flying  to  the  spot.  Articles 
were  flaunted  about  bearing  as  title,  ‘  Le 
Triomphe  de  M.  Pasteur.’  Not  only  did 
they  proclaim  that  the  method  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  but  they  even  insinuated  that  the 
death  of  little  Louise  Pelletier  was  due  not 
to  the  bites  of  the  dog,  but  to  the  virus 
contained  in  the  fluid  used  for  inoculations. 
M.  Pasteur  was  worse  than  a  charlatan  ; 
he  was  a  murderer.  The  calumnies  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  virulent.  Did  they 
succeed  in  preventing  people  from  coming 
to  the  laboratory  ?  They  caused  some  to 
hesitate,  at  any  rate.  An  Hungarian  wom¬ 
an,  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  came  immediately 
to  Paris  to  be  inoculated  by  M.  Pasteur, 
but  stayed  there  six  days  before  she  sum¬ 
moned  up  courage  enough  to  knock  at  the 
laboratory  door.  When  M.  Pasteur  asked 
her  the  cause  of  this  delay,  she  answered 
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in  return  :  ‘  After  I  had  read  all  I  was 
made  to  read,  I  had  no  longer  any  conli- 
dence.  ’  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
departure  from  New  York  of  four  Ameri¬ 
can  children  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  was 
announced,  these  philanthropic  papers 
stated  publicly  that  if  the  sad  ending  of 
little  Louise  Pelletier  had  been  known  in 
America,  the  parents  would  have  spared  the 
children  a  long  and  certainly  useless  jour¬ 
ney.  They  came  and  went  back  cured, 
and  hundreds  of  bitten  people  followed 
them.  .  .  . 

“  In  the  month  of  March,  1886,  nine¬ 
teen  Russian  peasants,  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  animals,  came  all  the  way  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Smolensk,  after  having 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf.  The  wolf, 
roaming  through  the  country  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  had  attacked  these  peas, 
ants  with  such  fury  that  some  were  actual¬ 
ly  disfigured,  while  others  were  lacerated 
ami  bruised.  This  batch  of  Russians 
caused  great  anxiety,  because,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  dog- bites  one  {)erson  out  of  six 
dies,  the  percentage  of  deaths  after  bites 
from  rabid  wolves  is  very  much  higher. 
The  virus  is  the  same,  but  in  most  cases 
the  dog  after  biting  passes  on,  whereas  the 
wolf  worrying  its  victim  favors  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  virus.  Often  of  twenty  people 
bitten  by  a  rabid  wolf  every  single  one 
dies.  ...  Of  the  nineteen  Russians 
from  Smolensk,  sixteen  went  home  cured. 

“  The  three  Russians  who  died  had  hor¬ 
rible  wounds  on  the  head.  Perhaps  there 
might  have  been  some  chance  of  curing 
them  if  the  preventive  inoculations  had 
been  begun  at  once.  But  how  could  it  be 
possible,  after  fourteen  days  had  elapsed, 
to  find  a  remedy  when  the  whole  body  had 
already  been  permeated  by  the  virus  ?  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  one  of 
these  unhappy  people,  a  broken  tooth  of 
the  wolf  was  found  sticking  in  the  skull. 
When,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the 
sixteen  others,  after  being  cured,  crossed 
the  door  of  the  laboratory  for  the  last  time 
they  felt  a  religious  veneration,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  crossing  the  door  of  the 
Kremlin.” 

These  sixteen  Russians  are  in  excellent 
health  still.  It  is  not  difiBcult  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  treatment, 
when  applied  under  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  deaths  of  Louise  Pelletier  and 
of  the  three  Russians  of  whom  we  have 


just  spoken.  We  have  but  to  think  over 
the  facts  which  we  mentioned  just  now, 
while  writing  of  the  intra-cranial  injections 
of  pure  virus,  which  are  always  followed 
by  a  fatal  attack  of  rabies.  The  virus  of 
rabies,  in  the  latter  mode  of  procedure,  is 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  brain 
substance,  and  begins  to  develop  at  once. 
The  symptoms  of  rabies,  nevertheless, 
even  under  these  conditions,  show  them¬ 
selves  only  after  a  fortnight  has  elapsed. 
We  may  suppose  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
Louise  Pelletier,  the  virus  of  rabies  had 
already  begun  to  increase  at  the  time  she 
was  brought  by  her  mother  to  undergo  the 
treatment,  the  preventive  inoculations  did 
not  have  time  to  exert  their  beneficent  ac¬ 
tion  on  her  nervous  system,  brain,  or  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata.  According  to  this  hy- 

f  othesis  the  case  was  hopeless  from  the  first, 
t  must  often  happen  that,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  patients  bitten  in  a  similar 
manner — especially  if  the  wounds  be  on 
the  face,  or,  still  worse,  on  the  head — the 
virus  of  rabies  is  carried  to  the  nervous 
centres  in  a  very  few  days,  or  even  hours 
after  the  bite,  and  acts  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  directly 
under  the  skull  after  trephining. 

At  the  very  time  of  writing  these  lines, 
I  received  notes  relating  to  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  death  from  rabies,  which  took 
lace  in  1877.  The  deaths  followed  the 
ites  so  quickly  that,  a  small  number  ex¬ 
cepted,  all  belong  to  the  category  of  cases 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Although 
the  story  is  a  long  and  painful  one,  the 
readers  of  the  New  Review  will  allow  me 
to  relate  it  in  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Baley, 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Chateaulieu,  in 
the  department  of  Finistere,  who  kindly 
gave  me  the  particulars.  All  the  facts  are 
very  instructive,  and  the  circumstances 
have  never  been  fully  published  in  any 
paper. 

Daring  the  early  days  of  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  1877,  a  setter  dog  of  medinm  size 
passed  near  the  powder  manufactory  of  Pont- 
de-Bnis  and  attacked  two  dogs  belonging  to 
the  director  of  the  manufactory.  The  dog  went 
on  and  presently  came  to  a  place  called  Port- 
Launay,  meeting  five  dogs,  which  he  bit  one 
after  the  other,  but  which  were  at  once  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  the  dog  that  bit  them  appeared  to 
be  strange  in  his  manner.  The  same  dog  con¬ 
tinued  his  progress  and  bit  two  watch  dogs, 
two  oxen,  and  two  pigs.  Then,  retracing  his 
steps,  he  again  paus^  at  Pont-de-Bois,  but 
was  killed  by  the  director  who  recognized  him. 
The  director  of  the  powder  manufactory 
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oloceljT  obaerved  his  two  dogs,  and  both  disd 
of  rabies  a  fortnight  afterward,  at  one  day's 
interval  from  each  other.  The  veterinary  sar- 
geon  of  Ch&teaoliea  (Finistere)  and  I  were  able 
to  recognize  the  disease  onrselves.  A  few  days 
afterward  one  of  the  farm  dogs  belonging  to 
M.  Anffert,  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  hi^er 
part  of  the  village,  appeared  to  be  strange  in 
its  manner  and  was  at  once  destroyed.  Un> 
fortanately,  the  two  sons  of  M.  Anffert,  six 
and  seven  years  of  age,  were  bitten  by  their 
father's  dog  and  died  of  rabies  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after. 

The  other  farm  dog  belonging  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  called  Pirion  de  Pratyr,  was  tied  up, 
but  on  December  1st  broke  the  chain  and, 
roaming  round  Chateaulieu,  was  stopped  by  a 
workman  named  Ponlmarch,  aged  43  years, 
who  was  bitten  in  the  hand  and  died  of  rabies 
on  December  13th.  The  dog  was  locked  up  in 
the  market-house,  but  not  being  closely 
watched  escaped,  and  completely  disappeared, 
and  no  one  was  able  to  find  out  what  became 
of  it. 

On  November  23d  of  the  same  year,  a  she- 
wolf  started  from  Kemesal  Wood,  which  is 
situated  six  kilometree  from  Chateaulieu,  and 
in  her  progress  bit  men  and  animals  with  great 
fury.  She  was  killed  ultimately  sixteen  kilo¬ 
metres  from  her  starting  point  at  the  Menez- 
Hom,  just  as  she  was  biting  the  young  dog  of 
a  peasant  This  man,  seeing  the  extreme  state 
of  fatigue  and  collapse  of  the  wolf,  was  able  to 
put  her  out  of  her  misery  by  braining  her  with 
a  club. 

During  her  progress,  the  she- wolf  bit  thirty- 
seven  animals  (horses,  cows,  oxen)  which  were 
closely  watched  until  every  single  one  of  them 
had  died  of  rabies. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
persons  bitten  by  this  animal,  as  well  as  the 
description  of  their  wounds  : — 

1.  A  woman,  aged  60,  bitten  in  the  shoulder 
and  hand,  was  not  cauterized.  8he  is  still 
alive. 

2.  Card  ion,  Pierre,  aged  13,  bitten  in  the 
hand  and  arm,  was  cauterized,  but  died  on 
December  9th. 

3.  Allain,  Pierre,  aged  5(,  was  horribly  mu¬ 
tilated,  and  died  the  next  day  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounds. 

4.  Monjour,  Jeanne,  aged  10,  bitten  on  the 
bead  and  hands,  died  on  December  11th  of 
rabies,  although  she  had  been  cauterized. 

5.  Monjour,  Yves,  aged  9,  bitten  on  the  face 
and  hand,  had  been  cauterized,  but  died  of 
rabies  on  December  13th. 

6.  Monjonr,  Onillaume,  aged  8.  bitten  on 
the  face  and  hand,  had  been  cauterized,  bnt 
died  of  rabies  on  December  14th. 

(The  last  four  patients  were  watching  their 
flocks  and  were  bitten  together,  the  wolf  only 
leaving  one  in  order  to  attack  another.  They 
were  cauterized  with  a  red  hot  iron  a  few  honrs 
after  the  accident.) 

7.  M.  Le  Roy,  aged  22,  several  wounds  on 
hand.  arm.  and  face.  He  actually  wrestled  with 
the  brute.  He  was  cauterized  and  is  alive 
now. 

8.  Mdlle.  Avant.  20  years,  was  slightly  bit¬ 
ten  on  the  shonlder  throu^  thick  elothes. 
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8he  was  not  canterixed,  and  died  of  rabies  on 
January  30th,  1878. 

9.  A  man  about  ^  years  old  was  horribly 
bitten  in  the  head,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Brest,  in  order  to  have  his  wounds  attended 
to.  He  was  alive  one  year  afterward,  but  I 
have  lost  sight  of  him  since. 

10.  Le  Ikirgne,  aged  14,  tried  to  escape  from 
the  wolf  by  climbing  up  a  tree,  bnt  was  bitten 
in  the  foot  and  died  fifteen  days  afterward. 

11.  Mionoa,  aged  13,  and  another  child  of 
the  same  age  were  not  badly  bitten,  bnt  were 
not  cauterized.  Mionca  died  of  rabies  four¬ 
teen  days  afterward,  while  the  other  one  is 
alive  still. 

Four  other  peasants,  who  met  the  beast 
during  her  progress,  were  bitten.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  them  afterward,  being 
unable  to  trace  them,  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
did  not  die  of  rabies,  at  least  not  during  the 
same  period  as  the  other  victims. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  vaccina¬ 
tion  by  preventive  inoculations  could  only 
have  been  applied  too  late,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  increased  the  resisting  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  but  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  persons  are  bitten 
nnder  circumstances  like  those  I  have  just 
related  ;  and.  in  desperate  cases  even,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  refuse  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  a  trial,  and  wrong  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  a  cure,  for  the  cases 
which  have  been  cured  after  bites  on  the 
head  and  face  are  extremely  numerous. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  answer  a 
question  which  is  often  asked  by  patients 
or  their  friends,  namely,  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  preventive 
treatment  when  the  patient  has  been  bitten 
some  time  before  ?  There  is  only  one 
possible  answer  to  such  a  question  :  It  is 
never  too  late  to  begin  the  treatment,  as, 
if  not  treated,  the  odds  are  all  against  the 
patient  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  chances  of  the  treatment 
being  successful  increase  largely  if  the 
bites  be  of  very  recent  date.  The  danger, 
if  a  long  time  elapses  between  the  date  of 
the  bite  and  the  time  at  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  begun,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
rabies  may  suddenly  appear  during  the 

Erocess  of  treatment.  If,  on  the  other 
and,  it  does  not  show  itself  within  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  treatment  is  finished,  the 
inoculations  will  have  as  much  effect  as  if 
they  had  been  made  soon  after  the  bite. 

A  short  time  ago,  Madame  Luisa  Car¬ 
rera  came  all  the  way  from  Spain  to  our 
anti-rabic  Institute,  and  has  b^n  under¬ 
going  the  preventive  treatment.  She  had 
been  bitten,  nearly  one  year  before,  on 
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September  15th,  1888,  by  a  dog.  That 
animal  had  also  bitten,  on  the  same  day, 
a  young  man,  who  died  of  rabies  at  toe 
end  of  July,  1889,  after  ten  and  a  half 
months  had  elaps^  from  the  time  of  the 
bite.  Madame  Carrera  became  frightened, 
and  hurried  to  the  Pasteur  Institute.  A 
few  weeks  have  now  passed  since  the  last 
inoculations  were  made  on  her.  The 
latter  will,  no  doubt,  prove  just  as  effica¬ 
cious  as  if  she  had  undergone  the  process 
immediately  after  being  bitten  in  1888. 

It  would  be  rash  to  conclude,  from  these 
or  other  facts  which  I  mention,  that  the 
treatment  may  be  put  off  ad  infinitum. 
The  contrary,  namely,  that  it  is  better  to 
make  haste,  is  the  truth.  Physiologically 
speaking,  in  all  severe  cases — and  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  d  priori  of 
the  severity  of  a  case — the  object  ought  to 
be  to  begin  treatment  soon  enough  for  the 
latter  to  be  concluded,  before  the  virus  has 
begun  to  develop  itself  in  the  nervous 
centres. 

If  we  take  one  hundred  cases  of  persons 
bitten  by  dogs  proved  to  be  rabid,  the 
mortality  among  these  persons  after  they 
have  been  subjected  to  preventive  inocula¬ 
tions  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent.  The 
mortality  docs  not  exceed  2  to  4  per  cent, 
if  people  bitten  on  the  head  and  face  are 
alone  taken  into  account.  Now,  all  the 
competent  men  who  have  written  on  rabies 
allow  that  the  mortality  before  the  preven¬ 
tive  system  was  discovered  amounted,  in 
the  case  of  face  bites,  to  no  less  than  65 
to  95  per  cent.,  whereas  if  all  bites,  wher¬ 
ever  their  seat  may  have  been,  be  counted, 
the  mortality  amounted  to  15  or  16  per 
cent,  at  least.  I  believe  this  number  to 
be  far  too  low,  but,  nevertheless,  1  have 
gladly  accepted  it,  in  order  to  fix  people’s 
ideas,  and  also  because,  by  allowing  that 
it  was  correct,  i  could  not  be  suspected  of 
overrating  the  value  of  my  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

When  the  prophylactic  method  for  ra¬ 
bies  was  first  applied  to  patients  who  had 
been  bitten,  when,  for  instance,  Louise 
Pelletier  died,  it  was  easy  to  contradict, 
and  criticism  was  often  specious.  We,  at 
that  time,  applied  the  method  to  a  certain 
number  of  patients,  and  rabies  did  not 
break  out  in  any  of  them.  Men  who, 
whatever  happened,  were  determined  to 
contradict  simply  argued  that  rabies,  even 
if  no  treatment  had  been  applied,  would 
perhaps  never  have  broken  out  in  such  pa¬ 


tients  ;  while,  if  the  treatment  proved  un¬ 
successful,  they  argued  that  rabies  was 
bound  to  break  out,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  death  of  these  patients 
was  due  to  the  method  of  treatment. 

Things  are  much  changed  to-day.  The 
change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  truth,  in 
order  to  be  recognized,  need  only  stand  the 
test  of  time.  In  various  parts  of  the  globe 
anti-rabic  laboratories  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Paris  Institnte.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  these  places  are  as  good 
as  ours,  better  even  ;  and,  as  an  instance, 
I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Uujwid  has  lately 
published  an  account  of  370  patients  vac¬ 
cinated  by  him  without  one  death.  Italy 
has  now  six  anti  rabic  laboratories — Turin, 
Milan,  Bologna,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Pa¬ 
lermo.  Russia  has  seven  institutes — St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Odessa, 
Kharkoff,  Samara,  and  Tiflis.  There  is 
also  one  at  Constantinople,  at  Havana,  at 
Mexico,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  Barcelona,  at 
Bucharest,  at  Vienna,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
another  is  now  being  started  in  Bolivia. 

Did  I  wish  to  recall  cases  likely  to  strike 
the  minds  of  the  most  prejudiced  people 
— of  those  who,  for  instance,  systematical¬ 
ly  refuse  to  believe  in  any  vaccination 
whatsoever — I  might  quote  any  number  of 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
method.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
average  number  of  people  who  come  to 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  order  to  undergo 
the  preventive  treatment  (after  having  been 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs)  amounts  to  150  per 
month.  It  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  a 
few  demonstrative  cases  among  the  seven 
or  eight  thousand  people  who  have  already 
been  inoculated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

But  each  of  the  anti-rabic  institutes 
could  show  a  number  of  similar  cases,  all 
proving  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  and  I 
will  only  mention  a  single  fact  which  may 
be  even  more  striking  than  any  of  these 
could  be.  Dr.  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  atthe 
request  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  made 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  bitten  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
during  the  year  1887.  In  his  official  re¬ 
port,  printed  in  1888,  he  states  that  306 
of  the  people  so  bitten  were  vaccinated  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  that  three  of 
them  died  of  rabies,  whereas  of  the  forty- 
four  persons  who  were  not  inoculated  teven 
died  of  rabies.  The  mortality  in  the  first 
case  is  0.97  per  cent.,  and  15.90  per  cent, 
in  the  second. 
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In  short,  tbe  method  of  prophylaxis 
afi^ainst  rabies  has  been  proved  to  be  efh- 
cacions,  and  every  day,  as  the  number  of 
persons  so  inocnlated  increases,  brings 
further  proofs  of  that  fact. 

Two  manifestations,  both  in  England, 
have  greatly  helped  in  removing  whatever 
want  of  confidence  in  the  prophylactic 
method  against  rabies  may  have  existed. 

The  first  manifestation  consisted  in  the 
publication  of  the  report  drawn  up,  after 
careful  and  prolonged  experimental  trials 
lasting  nearly  one  year,  by  a  Commission 
appointed  in  1886  by  the  llouse  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  proposition  of  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe.  This  Commission  was  composed 
of  the  most  expert  scientists  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  namely.  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  Pre»~ 
ideiit ;  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  ;  Dr.  G. 
Fleming,  President  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.  ;  Dr. 
Richard  Quain  ;  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Btirdon  Sanderson,  and  Professor 
Victor  Horsley,  Secretary. 

The  conclusion  of  tbe  report  was  that 
M.  Pasteur  had  discovered  a  preventive 
method  for  rabies,  similar  to  the  method 
of  vaccination  against  variola. 

The  second  manifestation  took  place  at 
the  Mansion  House,  on  July  1st,  1889,  at 
a  meeting  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  when 
resolutions  were  passed  before  a  gathering 
of  the  most  expert  physicians  and  learned 
biologists  of  England,  including,  besides 
those  named  above.  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  and  Professor 
£.  liay  Lankester. 

Rabies  is  a  far  more  common  disease 
than  is  generally  supposed  and  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  one  demonstrative  proof  of 
this  fact. 

From  January  1st  to  July  1st,  1889, 
during  a  period  of  six  months  therefore, 
England  sent  to  the  Institute  fifty  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  that  is,  six  or  seven 
each  month  on  an  average.  At  that  time 
Englishmen  so  bitten  paid  their  own  trav¬ 
elling  and  hotel  expenses  in  Paris.  Since 


July  1st,  a  fund  having  been  started  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  according  to  the  third 
resolution  just  mentioned,  ail  Englishmen, 
however  poor,  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  have 
been  able  to  proceed  to  Paris.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  that  is  in  the  months  during  which 
the  cases  of  rabies  are  least  numerous, 
thirty-nine  English  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
proved  to  be  rabid  have  been  inoculated  in 
tbe  anti-rabic  department  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  This  large  number  of  patients 
is  not  due  to  rabies  having  increased,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  the  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  is  now  within  reach  of  everybody  in 
England. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  just  men¬ 
tioned,  I  must  also  call  attention  to  the 
lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Armand  Buffer  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Leeds,  on  August  16th,  1889. 
The  lecturer,  after  giving  a  full  account  of 
the  results  gained  by  the  anti-rabic  method, 
concluded  his  lecture  by  stating  that  this 
treatment  A  ad  already  been  tbe  means  of 
saving  over  one  thousand  human  lives — a 
statement  which  was  greeted  with  tbe  unan¬ 
imous  applause  of  the  large  and  learned 
audience. 

The  New  Review  being  written  for  the 
man  of  the  world,  rather  than  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  science,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  out 
details  which  might  be  of  interest.  If 
any  of  my  readers  wish  to  have  further  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  advance  lately  made  in 
tbe  science  of  bacteriology,  I  a<lvise  them 
to  read,  in  the  Proceedingt  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Croonian  Lecture  on  “  Pre¬ 
ventive  Inoculations,”  which  was  read  on 
May  23d  of  this  year  by  Dr.  Roux,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
That  lecture  is  remarkable  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
shown  in  it,  but  also  on  account  of  its  clear 
and  precise  language.  It  deserved  the 
unanimous  applause  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
Council  and  the  members  of  the  illustrious 
Royal  Society  of  England. — New  Review. 
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WOMEN  OF  TO-DAY,  YESTERDAY,  AND  TO-MORROW.* 

BY  MRS.  JBCNK. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Nine-  joyed  by  women  is  very  much  the  result 
ieenth  Century  we  have  been  favored  with  of  the  increasing  occupation  of  men.  Fif- 
a  description  of  the  latest  and  must  brill-  ty  years  ago,  life  was  much  more  simple  ; 
iant  development  of  this  most  original  and  people  lived  in  the  country,  where  exist- 
instructive  age,  which  the  gifted  authoress  cnce  was  uneventful  and  monotonous  ; 
tells  us  is  a  correct  picture  of  what  she  verr  few  people  were  rich  enough  to  come 
calls  the  Woman  of  To-day.  The  feeling  to  London,  and  there  was  no  money  class 
left  on  one’s  mind  on  the  first  perusal  of  like  that  which  nowadays  give  a  tone  to 
the  article  is  that  of  suqrrise  and  humilia-  society  and  adds  to  the  wants  and  luxuries 
tion  at  one’s  ignorance,  coupled  with  an  of  life.  People  lived  and  died  in  the 
'  out  of-the-world  feeling  which  is  mortify-  country,  coming  rarely  to  town,  for  the 
ing  to  any  one  who  imagines  that  they  are  difiiciilty  of  communic.ation  and  the  ex- 
at  all  in  touch  with  what  is  called  life  and  pense  made  a  visit  to  London  the  privilege 
society.  One  racks  one’s  brain  in  vain  and  enjoyment  of  the  aristocratic  few. 
for  some  resemblance  in  the  woman  Lady  The  opening  of  railways  and  the  increased 
Catherine  Gaskell  describes  to  one’s  friends  facilities  of  locomotion  have  now  made 
and  acquaintances,  and  only  in  some  few  London  the  great  centre  of  life,  and  the 
faint  and  indistinct  peculiarities  do  we  de-  large  moneyed  class,  which  has  influenced 
tcct  any  likeness  among  them  to  the  being  English  society  more  than  any  other,  has 
endowed  with  the  superhuni'in  qualities,  made  life  more  luxurious,  more  expensive, 
both  mental  and  physical,  she  so  graphi-  and,  nudoubtedly,  somewhat  demoralizing, 
cally  describes.  The  sense  of  disappoint-  Long  ago,  a  young  married  woman  was 
merit  is,  however,  succeeded  by  one  of  content  with  her  garden,  her  pony,  and 
great  n  lief,  for,  haunted  by  the  nightmare  her  children,  and  the  humdrum  society  her 
which  the  perusal  of  the  article  gives,  one  country  neighbors  afforded  her,  and  was 
sets  one’s  self  with  greater  diligence  to  an-  content  to  make  her  husband’s  small  in- 
alyze  it  a  second  time,  and  the  joyful  con-  come  suffice  for  the  wants  of  their  house- 
viction  grows  over  one  with  soothing  cer-  hold  ;  but  nowadays,  if  two  young  peo- 
tainty  that  such  women  as  I>ady  Catherine  pie  start  on  a  small  income,  they  are  nut 
writes  of  are  the  few  abnormal  productions  satisfied  quietly  to  accept  the  position  which 
of  our  modem  society,  and  that  if  they  that  income  will  enable  them  to  maintain, 
exist  they  can  be  counted  almost  on  one’s  Smart  dresses,  carriages,  dinner  parties, 
fingers,  and  are  as  unlike  the  typical  Eng-  and  all  sorts  of  social  indulgences  are  be- 
lish woman  of  these  days  as  a  Red  Indian  coming  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  or- 
squaw  is  to  a  French  cocotte.  der  to  gratify  the  legitimate  desires  of 

I.iady  Catherine’s  paper  is  pleasantly  their  spouses,  men  go  into  business  or 
written,  very  interesting,  and  at  first  sight  embrace  any  profession  by  which  they  can 
her  facts  and  deductions  appear  most  plau-  rapidly  become  rich, 
sible,  and  when  she  says  that  the  whole  To  carry  out  any  career  with  snccess, 
conditions  of  life  for  women  are  altered  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man’s  whole 
and  that  a  higher  standard  in  everything  attention  should  be  given  up  to  it,  and  his 
is  expected  of  them  nowadays,  she  is  time,  therefore,  must  be  spent  at  his  work 
more  or  less  accurate  ;  for  no  one  is  con-  and  away  from  home,  while  the  woman 
tent  wilh  what  would  have  been  considered  has  all  her  time  thrown  on  her  hands.  She 
a  very  high  point  of  perfection,  say,  thirty  cannot  sit  at  home  idle  in  a  small  house, 
years  ago.  Education  has  changed  the  or  still  more  in  a  large  one  ;  the  details  r.f 
condition  of  women  materially,  and  the  in-  the  menage  do  not  take  up  every  tittle  of 
creased  freedom  they  enjoy  has  put  them  her  time,  and  so  she  has  to  find  some  safe- 
on  a  footing  of  something  nearer  an  equal-  ty  valve  for  her  superfluous  energy,  and 
ity  with  men  which  long  ago  would  have  her  natural  outlet — the  care  of  her  children 
been  impossible.  The  greater  liberty  «n-  — is  not  sufficient.  To  those  women  who 

• - -  are  not  intellectually  inclined  or  physically 

*  See  Jaonary  nniuber  of  The  Ect-acnc.  strong,  the  choosing  of  their  clothes  and 
Naw  Saam. — Vox,.  LI.,  No.  2.  12 
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domestic  difficulties  engross  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  more  daring  spirits  are  not 
to  be  deluded  by  such  will-o’-the-wisps, 
and  chance  association  or  inclination  gives 
them  the  start,  and  they  launch  their  bark 
on  the  ocean  of  occupation  and  indepen¬ 
dence  which  is  now  open  to  every  woman. 

In  generalizing  on  the  changes  that  have 
come  over  the  lives  and  position  of  women 
in  England  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it 
is  very  natural,  at  first  sight,  to  say  they 
are  most  sweeping  ;  that  the  whole  bent 
of  their  ideas,  the  aims  and  objects  of  their 
existence,  have  so  completely  altered  that 
there  is  now  no  resemblance  whatever  in 
the  career  of  a  woman  to  that  of  her  moth¬ 
er  or  grandmother  ;  but  in  reality,  with 
one  exception,  their  lives  are  similar,  the 
influences  that  affect  them  are  the  same, 
and  the  mission  they  have  to  perform  has 
not  changed.  It  is  only  in  one  direction 
that  the  lives  and  interests  of  women  are 
different,  and  though  with  different  na¬ 
tures  results  vary,  yet  the  effect  of  that 
change  ought  not  to  he  one  to  unfit  women 
for  any  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
The  only  important  change  that  has  come 
over  the  position  of  women  in  England, 
practically,  is  in  their  education.  Women 
are  not  really  expected  to  know  more,  or 
even  as  much,  as  formerly  ;  but  what  they 
profess  to  know,  they  must  know  accu¬ 
rately.  The  small  drawing-room  accom¬ 
plishments  of  thirty  years  ago  which  passed 
muster  as  the  test  of  an  accomplished 
woman  are  obsolete  ;  the  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  which  a  smattering  of  French  and 
German,  a  little  music,  singing,  and  draw¬ 
ing  gave,  is  no  longer  consider^  srrfficient, 
and  though  a  woman  need  know  but  one 
subject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  she 
aspires  to  any  intellectual  or  artistic  posi¬ 
tion,  that  she  should  be  thoroughly  up  in 
it.  A  much  wider  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  history  is  now  part  of  the 
necessary  curriculum  of  any  educated 
woman,  and  as  numbers  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  teaching,  the  standard  has  nec¬ 
essarily  risen,  and  much  greater  accuracy 
is  expected.  “  Shakespeare,  the  musical 
glasses,  and  the  use  of  the  globes”  are  not 
the  test  subjects  in  women’s  work  now, 
nor  do  they  represent  the  scope  of  her 
knowledge,  which  may  be  less  superficial¬ 
ly  comprehensive  than  formerly,  but  the 
lack  of  variety  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  its  accuracy.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  train  herself  to  maintain  a 


conversation  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
nor  is  it  expected  that  she  should  know  the 
points  of  a  horse,  the  pedigree  of  a  cow, 
the  latest  development  of  Theosophy,  or 
the  last  theory  of  Sociology  ;  nor  need  she 
possess  the  physique  and  strength  of  an 
athlete  ;  but  she  is  expected  to  hold  her 
own  on  general  subjects  of  interest,  with 
all  those  she  may  come  in  contact  with. 
All  this  betokens  wider  knowledge  and 
broader  ideas  than  were  possessed  by  the 
women  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  while  it 
has  increased  the  interest  and  deepened 
the  character  of  women,  it  ought  not,  and 
has  not,  created  that  burning,  restless  de¬ 
sire  to  do  and  know  everything  which  is,  ' 
we  are  now  told,  the  characteristic  of  the 
modern  woman. 

The  effect  of  better  education  has  been 
to  steady  women,  to  develop  the  deeper 
and  more  serious  part  of  their  natures,  and 
this  improved  education  only  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  continued  improvement,  inten¬ 
sifying  their  desire  to  learn  and  know  more 
of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inter¬ 
ested,  feeling  most  keenly,  as  they  increase 
their  store  of  intellectual  treasures,  that 
they  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  the 
intellectual  possibilities  of  which  fill  them 
with  wonder  and  delight  ;  and  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  knowledge, 
they  find  enjoyment  and  occupation  which 
fill  their  hitherto  empty  lives,  and  they 
throw  their  whole  soul  into  their  searcli 
after  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature  which 
they  volume  lying  open  before  them  helps 
them  to  unravel. 

Such  a  life,  though  full  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure,  brings  with  it  a  great 
strain  on  the  physical  endurance  of  women 
and  girls,  though  it  does  not  come  in  the 
form  of  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  is 
the  result  of  a  life  of  great  excitement 
combined  with  physical  and  mental  pres¬ 
sure.  It  attacks  women,  especially  those 
who  are  training  to  make  educational  work 
their  profession,  and  it  comes  often  at  a 
critical  time  in  a  woman’s  life,  when  all 
her  strength  and  vitality  are  required  to 
enable  her  to  grow  and  develop,  and  when 
her  keenness  for  work  and  her  anxiety  to 
take  a  good  place  in  her  examination  are 
the  predominant  desires  of  her  heart,  and 
she  casts  all  considerations  of  health  to  the 
winds  and  works  with  an  ardor  and  enthu- 
siAm  quite  unknown  in  a  boy  or  man  of 
a  like  age. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  increased 
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strain  on  woinen’n  intellectual  and  physical 
force  comes,  and  not  in  the  effort  to  com¬ 
pete  with  men,  not  only  in  the  mental  but 
in  the  athletic  arena,  for  in  the  life  of 
women  who  adopt  the  higher  and  sterner 
professions  any  attempt  to  lead  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “  Woman  of  To-day”  would 
not  only  be  impossible  but  absolutely  re¬ 
pugnant  ;  and  however  trj’ing,  and  per¬ 
haps  partially  injurious,  the  effect  increased 
education  may  have  on  the  constitutions 
of  women,  one  cannot  but  recognize  the 
opportunities  it  affords  those  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  escape  from  the 
empty,  aimless  life  formerly  led  by  them. 
The  education  of  women,  and  the  better, 
higher  intellectual  standard  required  and 
expected  of  them,  has  created  a  class  of 
women  in  England  which  no  other  country 
possesses,  or  has  ever  possessed,  who  are 
able  not  only  to  hold  their  own  with  men 
in  every  branch  of  learning,  but  to  eclipse 
them  in  some  ;  and  it  has  also  impressed 
them  with  the  realities  and  dignity  of 
their  position,  nothing  being  more  striking 
than  the  singular  modesty  and  retirement 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lishwomen.  No  woman  has  ever  made 
any  attempt  to  bring  her  views  before  the 
public  without  its  having  cost  her  the 
greatest  effort  to  overcome  the  natural 
dislike  every  nice  woman  has  to  become 
the  public  exponent  of  her  opinions,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  who  have 
taken  the  most  prominent  positions  in 
medicine  and  science  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  silence  and  self-effacement  as  for 
the  gifts  which  have  placed  them  in  the 
positions  they  occupy.  A  woman  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  or  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  deeper  aud  more  serious 
questions  of  life,  is  too  much  engrossed  by 
her  determination  to  learn  and  know  more 
to  attempt  to  master,  even  superficially, 
any  other  subject ;  and  the  parrot-like 
volubility  of  the  women  who  take  up  every 
subject  is  the  surest  sign  of  their  ignorance. 
Far  from  it  being  tb^e  case  in  these  days 
that  women  must  know  everything,  it 
would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  they 
are  required  to  know  nothing  about  a  great 
many  things.  Is  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  have  any  profound  knowledge  of  the 
hundred  subjects  upon  which  some  women 
suppose  it  necessary  to  be  informed  f  A 
man  devotes  all  his  life  to  one  subject,  and 
at  the  end  of  years  of  research  only  knows 
enough  to  realize  how  great  is  his  igno¬ 


rance  ;  and  yet  women  think  that  because 
they  have  mastered  the  jargon  of  a  few 
subjects  of  more  or  less  abstract  interest 
and  importance,  that  they  are  qualified  to 
hold  and  preach  opinions  which  are  of 
value. 

The  real  fact  is  that  the  curse  of  to-day, 
and  the  drawback  that  every  woman  with 
any  intellectual  aspirations  labors  under,  is 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  but  superficially.  Lady  Catherine 
Gaskell  is  right,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  women  nowadays  must  know 
about  every  subject ;  but  it  is  only  women 
of  a  certain  class  who  consider  it  necessary, 
and  that  class  principally  women  in  good 
society.  The  conventional  restraints  which 
affected  aristocratic  society  long  after  they 
had  been  cast  aside  by  other  classes,  did 
tend  to  narrow  the  interests  and  lives  of 
women  of  the  aristocracy,  but  with  their 
relaxation  many  of  them  accepted  with 
avidity  the  freedom  it  brought  them,  and 
took  up  in  a  more  or  less  superficial  way  a 
great  many  different  subjects  of  intellectual 
interest,  as  well  as  many  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  hitherto  denied  them.  Like  bees 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  they  sipped 
what  pleased,  amused,  and  interested 
them,  imbibing  just  as  much  knowledge  as 
would  pass  for  current  coin.  With  tlie 
middle-class  woman  it  opened  up  quite 
another  aspect  of  life,  for  it  gave  her  not 
only  a  chance  of  independence,  and  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  earning  her  livelihood,  but  im¬ 
pressed  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  great 
sense  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
her  position.  And  thus  it  has  continued, 
bringing  to  the  one  class  of  women  a  large 
and  varied  number  of  amusements  and  to 
the  other  the  deepening  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  career  that  was  open  to  them  ;  and 
as  a  result,  we  find  all  the  intellectual  and 
professional  women  belonging  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  while  the  political  and  social 
developments  of  women  are  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  the  upper  cliisses. 
Lady  Catherine  expatiates  largely  on  the 
attention  women  must  pay  nowadays  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  households,  and 
the  last,  though  by  no  means  the  least, 
important  question  of  the  kitchen.  No 
woman  in  modern  society  knows  how  to 
set  about  the  A  B  C  of  her  grandmother’s 
work  ;  she  could  not  dust  a  room,  or  di¬ 
rect  her  cook  how  to  make  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  dishes.  Among  the  upper  classes, 
or  where  people  are  rich,  everything  in  the 
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household  devolves  on  the  servants.  There 
is  a  very  good  cook  and  a  very  good  but¬ 
ler,  and  the  mistress  need  never  give  any¬ 
thing  a  thought.  Everything  is  done  with 
a  routine  and  regularity  that  is  perfect, 
and  a  hostess,  either  in  London  or  the 
country,  can  sit  down  to  her  dinner-table 
with  her  eighteen  or  twenty  guests  with 
the  absolute  certainty  that  there  will  not 
be  a  hitch,  though  she  has  probably  not 
seen  her  cook  since  she  ordered  dinner  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  with  the  minor  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  life.  As  regards 
the  two  matters  appertaining  to  her  me¬ 
nage,  the  arrangement  of  her  dinner-table 
and  the  decoration  of  her  house,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  a  few  shillings,  a  dinner-table  can 
be  adorned  in  the  most  perfectly  artistic 
way,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess  beyond  giving  a  general  approval 
when  finished  ;  and  in  the  country  the 

f gardener,  or  the  butler,  of  a  large  estab- 
isbment  is  always  considered  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  dowers.  It  is  the 
same  with  house  decoration,  for  the  end¬ 
less  cheap  artistic  decorations  in  stuffs, 
china,  furniture,  and  carpets,  which  can 
be  procured  everywhere,  have  reduced  the 
greatest  difficulty  a  housewife  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with — namely,  how  to  make  her  house 
look  pretty — to  the  minimum  ;  and  the 
little  skill  and  taste  which  entail  no  fatigue 
or  effort  suffice  to  make  the  interior  of  the 
commonest  house  effective  and  give  it  a 
character  of  its  own.  Contrast  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  thirty  years  ago  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  two  facts  alone,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  infinitely  less  trouble  she 
has  to-day.  The  difficulties  with  regard 
to  expense  and  material  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  a  woman’s  natural  taste 
enatdes  her  to  gratify  almost  any  ambition 
she  may  have  on  these  two  matters.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  indefinitely  the 
numberless  ways  in  which  women  are  not 
required  to  make  anything  like  the  effort 
it  cost  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  to 
carry  out  the  few  amusements  of  their  life. 
Ilow  well  we  all  remember  what  an  event 
a  dinner-party  was  in  the  days  of  our  child¬ 
hood.  How  the  whole  household  was 
pressed  into  the  service  ;  how  the  family 
plate  was  taken  out  days  before  and 
cleaned,  the  chintz  covers  removed  in  the 
state  rooms,  clean  curtains  put  np,  and, 
when  the  eventful  day  arrived,  how  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  occupied  from 
early  morning  superintending  every  detail. 


How  well  one  remembers  the  jam-making 
and  the  various  annual  culinary  operations, 
all  of  which  were  overlooked  by  the  mis¬ 
tress,  who  was  not  only  expected  to  know 
and  criticise,  bnt  to  carry  out  her  directions 
personally  ;  and  then  the  shooting  parties, 
which  were  a  sonrceof  endless  satisfaction 
to  the  male  guests,  but  a  great  anxiety  to 
their  hostess.  All  the  small  details  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  bedrooms,  such  as  seeing  the 
fires  lighted,  the  beds'  aired,  and  every, 
necessary  article  for  writing,  &c.  in  its 
place,  then  fell  on  the  hostess,  and  only 
when  her  guests  departed  did  she  throw 
off  the  sense  of  anxiety  her  hospitality 
entailed.  Nowadays,  no  mistress  need 
think  of  such  small  things  ;  her  well- 
trained  housekeeper  attends  to  all  these 
matters  and,  unless  she  likes  to  see  for 
herself,  it  is  unnecessary  for  her  to  trouble 
her  head  on  the  subject. 

These  are  small  matters,  but  when  they 
are  quoted  as  instances  of  the  variety  of 
cares  which  women  nowadays  have  to 
contend  with,  it  is  as  well  to  show  that 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  serious  work  which  women 
had  to  undertake  thirty  years  ago.  And 
so  it  is  in  all  such  matters  ;  it  may  be  that 
more  neatness,  more  comfort,  more  artistic 
surroundings  are  requireri  of  women  in  their 
homes  than  was  formerly  expected  ;  but 
the  facilities  for  providing  all  these  neces¬ 
sary  things  are  endless,  and  the  cost  infin¬ 
itely  less,  so  that  the  work  cannot  be  greater, 
and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  use 
such  matters  as  examples  of  the  great  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  responsibilities  which  are 
crowded  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
women  of  to  day  with  regard  to  domestic 
matters.  And  the  same  facilities  apply  to 
dress,  an  important  and  enflrrossing  subject 
to  all  women  ;  materials  are  less  expensive, 
prettier,  and  the  variety  is  endless  ;  flow¬ 
ers,  ribbons,  laces,  all  the  chi ff one  of 
women’s  clothes  are  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  we  know,  when  we  see  the  smaitly- 
dressed  daughters  of  the  country  doctor, 
or  the  clergyman,  how  much  more  cheap¬ 
ly,  easily,  and  tastefully  they  are  able  to 
dress  than  their  mothers  were.  All  these 
small  matters  tend  to  prove  that  the  pitch 
of  excellence  expected  from  women  Uvday 
is  not  more  difficult  to  attain,  bnt  is  infin¬ 
itely  easier  for  her  to  reach  than  it  was 
for  her  mother.  In  all  classes  it  is  the 
same,  only  that  it  entails  less  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  in  society,  such  as  Lady 
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Catherine  dcacrihea,  than  in  the  case  of 
people  who  arc  poorer.  The  whole  day’a 
programme  is  one  which  is  as  easy  to 
carry  out  and  enjoy  as  anything  one  can 
imagine,  for  it  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  proficiency  of  servants  and  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  the  possession  of  such  assistance 
is  only  a  question  of  money. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for  women, 
with  all  the  fatigue-saving  apparatus  which 
ample  means  give,  to  be  quite  as  busy  and 
overworked  as  Lady  Fanny  Clereinont, 
whose  day'’s  occupation  Lady  Catherine 
describes,  for — be  it  spoken  with  great 
humility — this  wonderful  product  of  to¬ 
day,  witli  her  superhuman  capabilities  and 
iron  constitution,  may  be  as  fussy  as  other 
women,  and  may  possibly,  like  her  inferior 
sisters,  be  of  a  jealous  tcm{>eranient,  not 
liking  any  one  to  help  her  in  her  duties  be¬ 
cause  she  is  morbidly  afraid  of  losing  her 
ower.  Women  are  jealous  about  their 
usbands,  children,  lovers,  but  there  is 
nothing  a  woman  cares  for,  and  is  so  jeal¬ 
ous  of,  as  power,  and  the  more  capalde 
and  enei^etic  she  is,  the  more  tenaciously 
she  keeps  all  the  reins  in  her  own  hands. 
Jealousy  is  so  often  the  secret  why  the 
most  capable  and  able  women  never  attain 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  their 
work,  bemuse,  though  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  undertake  everything 
themselves,  tiiey  are  too  jealous  to  entrust 
it  to  any  subordinate.  And  this  weakness 
is  being  intensified  by  the  endless  work 
undertaken  by  many  women,  who  have 
neither  time  nor  capacity  to  carry  it  out, 
for  there  is  with  women  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  th«  amount  of  work  they  get 
through,  and  the  labor  it  entails,  because, 
though  they  may  he  capable  of  originat¬ 
ing,  they  are  often  very  unmethodical  in 
practice,  and  add  to  their  burden  by  the 
want  of  organization.  It  is  small  weak¬ 
nesses  like  these,  which  are  essentially 
feminine,  that  impress  women  with  the 
importance  of  the  efforts  they  make  and 
the  herculean  strength  which  they  require 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Women  have 
little  serise  of  propoKion,  and  they  are  apt 
to  throw  themselves  with  unbridled  energy 
into  any  object  they  care  about ;  and  as  a 
woman’s  life  is  made  up  of  infinitely  small 
cares  they  get  multiplied  indefinitely,  and 
very  little  more  is  needed  to  produce  a 
woman  like  the  one  we  have  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  to. 

It  is  only  in  England  that  such  lives  are 


possible  for  women,  or  where  there  is  any 
desire  on  their  part  to  adopt  them.  In 
France  women  have  neither  constitution 
nor  capacity  for  a  life  of  such  infinite 
variety.  In  Germany  women  are  house¬ 
wives,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  any  chance 
of  the  education  and  development  they 
may  liavc  hoped  for,  bad  the  ^impress 
Frederick  reigned  long  enough,  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  opinions  of  the  present 
Emperor  on  the  position  of  women  are  not 
likely  to  alter  their  position.  In  Italy  and 
Russia  ail  intellectual  life  and  improvement 
among  women  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  middle  classes,  the  aristocracy  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  old  conservative  feelings  on  the 
subject.  In  America,  where  equality  and 
freedom  are  their  natural  inheritance,  the 
restless  life  full  of  varied  occupations,  and 
the  love  and  craving  for  excitement,  does 
not  exist.  Their  intellectual  and  political 
life  is  untrammelled  in  any  way  ;  but  in 
America,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the 
monopoly  of  intelligence  and  capacity  is 
not  possessed  by  the  aristocratic  class — 
they  being  quite  content  to  lead  lives  of 
amusement,  the  more  serious  business  of 
life  being  relegated  to  the  women  who 
have  to  work  for  their  living,  they  appar¬ 
ently  realizing,  as  women  of  the  same  class 
in  F>igland  do,  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  change  that  e<lucation  has  made  in 
their  lives.  Among  the  middle  classes  in 
England  there  is  very  little  change  out¬ 
wardly  in  the  lives  they  lead  now  and  those 
they  led  formerly  ;  the  same  quiet,  easy¬ 
going  existence,  the  same  sense  of  duty, 
the  same  deep  family  affection  are  their 
distinctive  qualities ;  and  whatever  the 
effects  of  the  change  may  be  that  has  come 
over  women  of  the  upper  classes,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  lias  yet  affect¬ 
ed  the  ones  below  it  in  any  great  degree, 
or  that  the  backbone  of  English  life  and 
society,  the  respectable  and  well-to-do 
middle  classes,  view  the  lives  and  future 
career  of  their  wotnenkind  from  a  different 
point  of  view  to  that  which  regulated  them 
thirty  years  ago. 

That  the  woman  described  as  the  woman 
of  to-day  is  a  reality  no  one,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  can  deny  ;  but  she  exists  entirely  for 
her  own  edification.  Xo  one  wants  her  to 
take  up  such  a  roU,  and  when  the  has 
launched  on  her  career  she  is  an  object  of 
anything  but  admiration  or  envy.  It 
gives  no  man  any  sense  of  gratification  oc 
pleasure  to  see  a  woman  stumping  the 
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country  or  wading  through  tnmips  all  day,  any  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  and  hia  in- 
with  or  without  her  gun  ;  and  if  she  docs  carnation  in  the  Primrose  League  has  in 
not  win  his  admiration  and  approbation  every  point  assisted  to  drag  women  down 
she  has  lamentably  failed.  No  ;  the  truth  from  tne  pedestal  on  which  they  stood, 
is  such  women  lead  this  life  because  it  Twenty  years  ago  the  monopoly  of  fe- 
amuses  them,  and  for  no  other  reason.  No  male  oratory  was  possessed  by  the  Liberals ; 
one  wants  them  to  become  inferior  men,  and  the  “  shrieking  sisterhood,”  though 
intellectually  or  politically  ;  but  the  life  of  the  apostles  of  an  unsavory  cause,  were  at 
excitement  interests  them,  the  notoriety,  any  rate  sincere  and  determined  to  press 
coupled  with  the  easy-won  applause  of  a  the  disagreeable  object  of  their  crusade  on 
crowd  (who  would  cheer  a  juggler  who  the  world  ;  and  they  were  tolerated,  though 
swallowed  knives  and  plates,  or,  in  fact,  spoken  of  in  whispers,  it  always  being  ad- 
any  one  who  performed  some  unusual  an*  mitted  as  some  extenuation  of  their  mis- 
tics),  they  ministerpret  for  admiration  ;  demeanors  that  they  were  Radicals,  and  as 
and  haring  begun  with  the  notion  that  a  such  no  wonder  was  expressed  at  their 
woman’s  mission  is  to  be  as  busy  as  possi-  conduct.  But  now  all  that  is  changed, 
ble  with  every  subject  that  attracts  her  at-  the  women  of  England  (and  I  speak  of 
tention,  they  start  on  their  self-imposed  them  as  Conservative,  for  all  women  are  in 
mission  with  all  the  zeal  of  proselytes  and  reality  at  heart  Conservative,  and  have  be- 
the  impulsiveness  of  their  sex,  and  one  come  orators  in  the  Conservative  cause) 
cannot  but  admit  that  a  woman  possessed  have  entered  the  lists  and  stormed  and 
of  the  energy  and  enthusia.sm  necessary  to  taken  possession  of  the  platform  formerly 
lead  such  a  life  must  be  some  one  pos-  only  occnpied  by  men  ;  and  in  the  new 
sessed  of  more  than  the  average  capacity  departure  have  thrown  aside  all  the  dis* 
of  her  sex.  The  natural  outlet  for  all  su-  tinctive  qualities  that  once  were  the  pride 
perabundant  energy  in  a  woman  ought  to  and  glory  of  Englishwomen.  Fortunately, 
I>e  her  home  and  her  home  interests,  and  our  girls  have  hitherto  escaped,  and  the 
these  are  so  far- reaching  and  comprehensive  sudden  emancipation  and  development  of 
they  should  afford  her  ample  occupation  ;  the  new  women  has  not  touched  them  ; 
but  as  they  are  humdrum  and  monot*  but  the  golden  circlet  and  the  orange  blos- 
onons,  she  goes  further  afield.  Charitable  soms  break  the  charm,  and  the  modest, 
enterprise  offers  a  wide  field  of  work  for  gentle  maiden  soon  blooms  into  the  female 
women,  and  some  branches  specially  at-  propagandist.  One  does  not,  happily,  see 
tract  them  ;  but  the  routine  and  want  of  why  Englishwomen,  until  they  marrj', 
variety  soon  pall,  and  some  more  exciting  should  be  different  from  their  mothers  and 
interest  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  and  grandmothers,  for  the  modem  political 
where  nowadays  can  a  woman  show  her-  mother  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination 
self  off  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  to  have  her  girls  much  with  her  ;  for  even 
political  arena?  The  glib  power  of  express-  though  she  were  as  remarkable  a  woman 
ing  herself,  which  is  a  distinctly  female  as  Lady  Fanny  Clereniont,  and  could  write 
gift,  is  pre  eminently  useful  ;  her  knowl-  abstruse  articles  on  complex  subjects  with 
edge  is  quite  sufficient,  superficial  though  her  children  romping  and  tearing  round 
it  is,  to  enable  her  to  string  together  sen-  the  room,  the  time  allotted  to  suck  relax- 
tences,  more  or  less  wordy  and  confusing,  ation  must  be  limited,  therefore  her  daugh- 
with  which  eloquence  she  takes  her  conn-  ters  remain  in  the  obscurity  of  the  school- 
try  or  town  audience  by  storm.  Politics  room  till  they  come  out  and  have  an  insight 
is  a  very  elastic  word,  embracing  many  into  the  life  and  training  which  has  made 
social  subjects  on  which  she  can  speak  *  their  mother  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
with  certain  authority,  and  when  she  has  public  characters  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
exhausted  all  such  matters  what  more  glori-  limit  to  the  occupations  and  subjects  such 
ous,  what  more  heroic  duty  can  devolve  women  take  up  ;  they  are  quite  insatiable 
on  her  than  appealing  in  impassioned  per-  and  incapable  of  fatigne,  and  the  more 
orations  to  heaven,  and  the  masses,  to  save  serions  subjects  in  life  are  varied  by  ex- 
the  Union  and  her  country  from  the  de-  periments  in  other  phases  of  existence, 
■troying  angel  embodied  in  the  Gladstoni-  which  add  to  their  information  and  expe- 
an  party  ?  Politicjil  speaking  for  women  rience.  They  may  be  frivolous,  religious, 
has  done  more  to  unsex  them,  and  destroy  or  Bohemian  as  well  as  political,  and  if 
the  unique  position  they  occupied,  than  their  constitutions  are  good  they  may  be 
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everything,  and  are  prepared  to  flood  the 
world  with  the  result  of  their  knowledge. 
If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  what  the  life 
of  a  woman  must  l>e  leading  the  existence 
of  the  so-called  typical  woman  of  tu-daj, 
it  is  diflicult  to  imagine  anything  more 
demoralizing  mentally,  and  more  deterio¬ 
rating  physically.  The  strain  endured  must 
be  terrific  ;  and  the  long  day,  which  be¬ 
gins  early  and  only  ends  when  daylight  is 
again  breaking,  must  bring  endless  hours 
of  weariness  and  fatigue.  Such  a  life  is 
one  which  must  necessarily  sap  and  wear 
out  the  constitution  of  any  woman,  how¬ 
ever  strong,  and  no  one  can  live  at  such 
high  pressure,  for  tbe  perpetual  burning 
of  the  candle  at  both  ends  can  only  have 
one  result.  Hard  work  or  great  fatigue 
can  be  borne  alone,  but  the  strain  of  phys¬ 
ical  fatigue  and  mental  exhaustion  com¬ 
bined  must  break  down  the  strongest  con¬ 
stitution.  The  hard-worked  man  saves 
himself  only  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
great  pressure  of  work  is  on  him  he  relin¬ 
quishes  all  other  occupations,  and  in  what 
leisure  he  allows  himself  he  takes  his  re¬ 
pose. 

Take,  again,  women  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  living,  either  by  literary 
work  or  as  singers  or  musicians.  Itest  is 
as  absolute  a  necessity  for  them  as  food, 
and  what  time  they  can  spare  for  amuse¬ 
ment  or  relaxation  is  usually  devoted  to 
distractions  of  tbe  mildest  and  most  simple 
kind.  No  person  who  has  to  earn  a  living 
could  by  any  possibility  live  such  a  life  as 
tlie  one  Lady  Catherine  describes.  The 
fatigue  she  must  undergo  would  exhaust 
her  so  much  physically,  as  well  as  mental¬ 
ly,  that  her  work  must  deteriorate  under 
tbe  double  effort.  Human  endurance  will 
only  support  a  certain  strain,  and  the  limit 
must  be  well  nigh  reached  in  the  life  de¬ 
picted  by  Lady  Catherine.  VV'e  may  there¬ 
fore  take  it  for  granted  that  she  does  not 
consider  her  woman  a  representative  of 
English  women  generally,  but  only  typical 
of  a  class.  Unfortunately,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  most  prominent  and  well  known 
of  these  women  belong  to  tbe  upper 
classes,  who  give  a  tone  to  all  others  ;  and, 
as  all  classes  are  influenced  by  those  above 
them,  the  influence  of  the  woman  of  to¬ 
day  is  unfortunately  a  strong  and  increas¬ 
ing  one.  It  has  not  yet  affected  the  classes 
below  much,  but  as  it  is  becoming  tbe 
fashion  for  women  of  the  upper  classes  to 
lead  lives  of  excitement  and  unrest,  it  can¬ 


not  fail  to  spread,  and  tbe  injury  it  will 
inflict  on  the  nation  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  or  even  contemplate  with  philo¬ 
sophical  indifference.  Imitation  is  tbe 
sincerest  flattery,  and  in  no  way  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  lower  for  tbe  upper  classes 
more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  parrot¬ 
like  way  they  copy  their  dress  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  women  servants  are  but  an 
edition,  on  a  less  refined  but  a  more  brill¬ 
iant  scale,  of  the  manners  and  gowns  of 
their  mistresses  ;  and  in  their  way  they 
like  to  partake  of  their  amusements  and 
occupations,  and  only  their  want  of  leisure 
prevents  them  being  more  exact  counter¬ 
feits  of  their  employers.  But  it  is  not 
only  for  these  reasons  that  the  lives  of  a 
great  many  women  are  bad  for  themselves 
as  well  as  others,  but  in  other  directions 
more  serious  and  far-reaching.  Tbe  life 
of  excitement  they  lead  is  worse  than  any 
dram-drinking,  and  its  effects  more  per¬ 
manently  injurious,  not  to  themselves  alone 
but  to  their  children.  We  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  in  a  small  way  tbe  effect  it 
is  going  to  have  on  future  generations,  in 
the  numbers  of  delicate  and  weakly  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  bom.  and  that  are  under 
continual  medical  supervision  from  their 
infancy.  Nervous,  rickety,  and  blood¬ 
less,  they  are  the  natural  offspring  of  tbe 
overstrung,  sensitive  mother,  and  from  her 
inherit  the  weaknesses  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  mode  of  life.  If  we  contrast 
the  bringing  up  of  children  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  with  the  care  that  is  of  necessity 
taken  of  them  now,  we  see  at  once  that 
they  have  not  inherited  the  constitutions 
their  giandparents  gave  to  their  children. 
Ana;mia,  indigestion,  want  of  blood,  and 
rickets,  the  most  common  and  troublesome 
of  all  children's  complaints,  showing  a 
want  of  bone,  arc  all  unmistakable  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  young  generation  have  not 
the  same  vitality  as  their  predecessors.  It 
wouid  be  untrae  to  say  in  personal  appear^ 
ance  or  physique  that  they  look  weaker  or 
less  robust ;  in  fact,  the  athletic  games 
and  gymnastics  that  girls  are  taught  have 
given  us  a  taller  and  more  developed  race 
of  women,  but  it  is  in  their  children  that 
we  see  the  evident  deterioration  that  is 
going  on.  It  may  be  urged  that  I  am 
overstating  my  case,  and  that  these  very 
girls  are  the  strongest  contradiction  of  my 
argument ;  but  it  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  latest  development  of 
women  is  only  tbe  growth  of  the  last  ten 
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years,  and  time  enough  has  not  yet  elapsed 
for  us  to  see  the  complete  result.  I  am 
sure  every  medical  man  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  a  great  amount  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  children  nowadays  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  conditions  of  life  under  which 
their  parents  exist.  Nervous  exhaustion 
and  heart  weakness  are  the  two  fashionable 
female  maladies,  for  the  old-fashioned 
complaints  common  to  women  seem  to  have 
disappeared,  and  in  those  which  have 
taken  their  place  we  see  the  Nemesis  which 
is  overtaking  the  sex.  Numbers  of  small 
private  homes  and  hospitals  are  growing 
np  in  London  and  elsewhere  for  what  are 
called  paying  patients,  and  they  are  ten¬ 
anted  by  a  class  of  women  quite  different 
from  any  that  have  undergone  such  treat¬ 
ment  before.  The  scale  of  payment  at 
once  proclaims  their  position,  and  they 
are  all  nearly  cases  of  hysteria  or  nervous 
exhaustion,  the  result  of  the  perfectly  un¬ 
natural  life  they  have  led.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  expect  any  other  results,  and  unless 
the  conditions  of  life  for  women  change  we 
must  look  forward  to  generations  of  men 
and  women  growing  up  physically  weaker, 
and  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  which  have 
made  our  men  strong  and  our  women, 
wives  and  mothers  that  have  given  son^  to 
England  whose  hearts,  hands,  and  brains 
have  made  us  the  country  we  are.  It 
would  be,  indeed,  a  serious  matter  to  con¬ 
template  anything  like  a  permanent  general 
deterioration  in  the  physical  or  nervous 
strength  of  English  women  ;  and  though 
for  the  moment  it  may  be  a  danger,  it  is 
one  that  cannot  last,  for  there  is  one  fact 
which,  happily  for  them,  must  eventually 
overcome  all  the  fits  and  fashions  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  very  weakness  which  one 
cannot  bnt  deplore  will  be  found  the  rem- 
edy.  No  one  has  ever  disputed  the  pbys- 
sical  superiority  of  men  over  women,  and 
though  the  question  of  mental  superiority 
will  continue  to  vex  unborn  generations, 
upon  whatever  platform  of  intellectual 
equality  they  may  eventually  alight, 
women  must  always  be  \»eaker  than  men. 
Constitutional  weakness  gives  a  woman 
many  fewer  work  days  in  the  year,  and  in 
that  fact  alone  lies  one  important  cause  of 
the  difference.  But  the  inexorable  law 
which  has  laid  on  woman  the  greatest 
work  of  nature  (from  which,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful,  she  cannot  escape)  is  her  safe¬ 
guard  ;  and  women  will  find  when  the 
strain  of  their  extraneous  work  begins  to 


tell  on  them,  as  it  has  already  done,  that 
tho  one  function  imperatively  required  of 
them  needs  all  the  physical  strength  they 
can  spare,  and  in  that,  ancFnot  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  be  inferior  men,  must  their  lives  he 
spent  The  cares  of  maternity  to  the 
woman  of  to-day  are  not  pleasing,  and  if 
the  testimony  of  those  who  are  able  to 
judge  about  such  matters  is  to  l>e  credited, 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  among  them 
not  to  increase  them  inconveniently,  and 
families  are  much  smaller  in  number  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  A  rather 
amusing  instance  of  the  opinions  of  a  well- 
known  female  functionary  on  this  point, 
who  officiates  on  certain  domestic  occa¬ 
sions,  was  given  by  some  one  who  naively 
said  that  her  monthly  nurse  had  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  badness  of  her 
trade  ;  and  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 
understand  how  very  much  the  fact  of 
having  children  must  not  only  interfere 
with,  but  make  the  ideal  life  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  excitement  impossible  for  a 
woman.  Child-l>earing  occupies  the  best 
years  of  a  woman’s  life  ;  when  she  is 
strongest,  most  beautiful,  and  best  able  to 
enjoy  herself  ;  and  nature  wisely  arranged 
it  so,  that  she  might  give  her  best  to  the 
children  she  is  to  bring  forth  ;  and  the 
object  of  the  woman  of  to-day  is  to  frus¬ 
trate  that  arrangement.  She  may  do  so  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  in  the  tussle  with  the 
great  mother  of  all  she  must  come  off 
worsted  ;  and  though  she  beat  her  wings 
like  an  imprisoned  bird  against  the  bars  of 
her  cage,  the  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
calmly  and  serenely  nature  smiles  at  her 
attempts  to  rid  herself  of  what  should  be 
her  greatest  glory.  It  is  only  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  their  lives 
of  amusement  and  pleasure  with  the  duties 
of  maternity  that  women  dislike  having 
children  ;  for,  as  everything  else  has  been 
made  easier  to  them  in  these  days,  so  the 
use  of  ana'sthctics  has  done  away  with  the 
terrors  of  childbirth  ;  and  after  the  baby 
is  laid  in  its  mother’s  anns,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  her  of  sorrow  and  pain  save 
the  feeling  of  fear  and  joy  which  is  so  in¬ 
extricably  mixed  up  in  the  deepest  feelings 
of  love.  What  greater  pride  or  pleasure 
is  there  for  any  woman  than  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  great  man  ;  to  know  that  her 
child  has  taken  his  place  in  the  roll  of  Eng¬ 
lish  men  of  greatness  and  distinction,  and 
what  nobler  mission  than  training  and 
leading  the  little  lives  dependent  on  her 
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into  the  highest  paths  of  virtue  and  good¬ 
ness  ?  Women  much  over- rate  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  delights  of  the  one  career,  and 
vastly  under-rato  the  solid  and  periiianent 
happiness  of  the  one  nature  intended  them 
to  follow,  and  from  which,  struggle  as  they 
may,  they  cannot  escape.  The  prospects 
of  the  strength  and  constitutions  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future  would  not 
look  hopeful  but  for  the  inexorable  laws 
of  Nature,  but  happily  in  that  intervention 
there  is  ample  security  that  things  must 
right  themselves.  A  very  few  years  must 
show  English  women  that  they  cannot 
burn  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  that  the 
life  of  high  pressure  they  are  striving  to 
follow  must  infallibly  break  them  dr^n, 
and  women  will  gradually  accept  the  stern 
fact  that,  tirst  of  all,  they  must  l>e  wives 
and  mothers  and  then  they  can  be  what¬ 
ever  their  strength  and  leisure  will  allow. 
Women  can  have  as  much  political  and 
social  influence  as  will  satisfy  their  most 
insatiable  ambition,  but  they  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  exercise  it  in  their  legitimate  sphere, 
and  not  encroach  on  ground  fitted  only  for 
stronger  wills  and  rougher  natures.  At 
all  times  in  England  the  influence  and 
power  of  women  has  been  felt  and  recog¬ 
nized,  not  0(>enly,  or  as  the  result  of  com¬ 
petition,  but  because  men  have  always  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  all  the  important  events 
of  their  lives  a  woman  has  been  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  (or,  perhaps,  unknown  save 
to  themselves)  arbiter  of  their  fate.  The 
history  of  the  world  ought  to  content  the 
most  restless  and  ambitious  of  lier  sex,  for 
she  has  but  to  remember  that  in  all  the 
great  movements,  tragedies,  and  changes 
that  have  influenced  and  controlled  man¬ 
kind,  some  woman  has  borne  more  than 
her  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  eman¬ 
cipate  or  make  her  as  masculine  as  she 
will,  she  can  never  have  more  power  than 
she  already  possesses  ;  and  without  wan¬ 
dering  from  the  narrowest  path  of  a 
woman’s  career,  she  has  ample  power  for 
as  much  good  or  as  muchevi!  as  she  wills. 
She  is,  and  always  must  be,  physically 
and  intellectually  inferior  to  the  man  ; 
but  in  many  qualities  she  is  infinitely  his 
superior,  and  his  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
that  superiority,  in  the  chivalry,  devotion, 
and  respect  of  men,  is  all  she  should  ask. 
The  woman  of  to-day  may  be  of  stronger 
fibre  and  more  commanding  influence,  but 
her  power  must  be  won  by  her  wits,  and 


she  will  have  to  fight  for  its  possession  ; 
for  she  will  never  win  the  love,  devotion, 
and  tendeiness  that  less  capable  but  more 
womanly  women  than  she  command.  In 
politics,  in  religion,  in  society,  in  all  the 
questions  of  life  which  affect  women  deep¬ 
ly,  the  new  woman,  with  her  political  as¬ 
pirations,  her  religious  opinions,  and  her 
advanced  social  theories,  will  play  a  prom¬ 
inent  though  perhaps  not  a  lovely  part  ; 
but  experience  will  show  her  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  less  ambitions  woman  will 
have  the  best  of  her,  and  the  restless,  un¬ 
satisfied  longings  of  women  for  a  sphere 
of  unlimited  activity  will  work  their  own 
cure,  and  not  only  for  physical  but  also 
for  leasonsof  expediency  they  will  seethe 
wisdom  of  returning  to  the  ways  of  their 
mothers  and  giandmothers.  The  hot  fit 
of  excitement  will  pass  away,  and  reason 
will  reassert  its  power.  The  quiet  joys  of 
home,  the  love  of  husband  and  children, 
the  constant  thought  of  them  and  their 
welfare,  to  the  absolute  eifacement  of  her¬ 
self,  will  return  with  all  the  delight  of 
novelty,  and  she  will  be  at  peace.  She 
will  have  lost  nothing,  but  gained  immeas¬ 
urably  by  the  change  ;  she  will  still  be 
politically  powerful — perhaps  more  so  than 
when  sbe  claimed  her  rights.  Her  life 
will  be  as  full  of  varied  and  intricate  in¬ 
terests,  only  she  will  change  the  sphere  of 
her  action  and  influence  from  outside  to 
her  own  home.  The  care  for  and  thought 
of  husband  and  children,  hitherto  relegated 
by  her  to  the  wet  days  of  her  former  ex¬ 
istence,  will  again  take  their  place  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  and  she  will  willingly  exchange 
the  plaudits  and  vulgar  applause  of  a 
crowd  for  the  smile  and  the  tenderness 
that  tells  her  of  pleasures  and  power  until 
now  unknown.  The  soft  faces  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  their  fond  kisses,  and  the  little  arms 
thrown  lovingly  round  her  neck  will  be 
sweeter  by  far  to  her  than  the  theories  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman,  which  gave  her  such  in¬ 
finite  satisfaction  in  the  past  ;  and  one  by 
one  as  the  old  opinions  and  convictions 
drop  away  will  she  find  that  only  since  she 
renounced  what  then  appeared  to  her  a 
creed  full  of  the  purest  and  highest  aspi¬ 
rations  has  she  really  learned  to  live,  and 
that  in  striving  to  be  all-powerful  she  was 
weak,  but  that  in  acknowledging  her  weak¬ 
ness  she  became  strong. — National  Re¬ 
view, 
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I.  haps,  not  b«  enthosiaatic  even  about  most 

of  the  dramas,  and  it  may  choose  to  hear 
The  career  of  the  author  of  Sordello  bat  a  small  part  of  Bordello’s  story  told, 
was  so  almost  entirely  literary  that  less  But  that  part  of  it  which  knows  poetry 
even  than  is  usual  need  be  said  about  any  when  it  sees  poetry  will  place  Dramatic 
other  side  of  it.  His  marriage  with  a  Lyrict,  and  Dramatic  Romance*,  and  Men 
great,  though  unequal,  poetess,  and  the  and  Women,  and  Chrittma*  Eve  and  Eatter 
sort  of  sentimental  interest  which,  in  com-  Day,  and  Pippa  Paetet,  and  Dramatit 
mon  with,  or  in  obedience  to,  her,  he  took  Pereona,  and  many  of  the  shorter  things 
in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  form  from  the  later  books,  apart  and  on  high 
almost  the  only  two  points  of  a  non-liter-  among  the  noblest  work  of  English  verse, 
ary  kind  which  deserve  even  passing  ref-  Among  Mr.  Browning’s  poetical  virtues, 
erence.  For  posterity — at  least  the  wiser  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be  placed  his 
part  of  it — he  will  be  entirely  in  his  poetry,  singular  sympathy  with  the  must  various 
and  for  the  wisest  part  of  that  wiser  part  forms  and  experiences  of  life,  his  dramatic- 
he  will  be  not  universally  even  there.  It  pictorial  faculty  (the  strong  pictorial  ele- 
is  unnecessary  at  the  present  moment  to  ment  in  this  is  probably  the  reason  why 
dwell  on  the  unintelligent  recalcitrance  he  never  wrote  a  good  play),  his  excellent 
which  the  public  showed  for  so  many  years  touch  of  description  (a  touch  peculiar  to 
to  Mr.  Browning’s  genius  ;  it  is  still  more  himself,  and  consistent  sometimes  with 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  equally  unin-  the  minutest  detail,  sometimes  with  a 
telligent  Browning. worship — worship,  of  broad  effect  of  few  lines),  and  the^  won- 
course,  of  the  idol’s  feet  of  clay,  and  not  derful  rush  and  sweep  of  his  best  verse, 
of  its  head  of  gold — which  followed.  The  Almost  all  rushing  rivers  are  more  or  less 
obscurity  of  Paracel  tut  and  Sordello  was  turbid,  and  it  may  be  that  this  very  fluen- 
vastly  exaggerated,  but  it  existed  to  some  cy  and  torrent  of  ideas  never,  as  in  some 
extent ;  and  with  the  poet’s  still  stranger  other  cases,  venting  themselves  in  merely 
fancy  for  grotesque  twists  of  language,  for  disproportionate  fluxes  of  words,  accounts 
crambo  rhymes,  and  occasionally  for  verses  for  some  of  the  roughness  and  “  jaw- 
which  creaked  like  horse-flddles,  it  must  breaking”  with  which  he  was  charged.  It 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  flaw  in  his  poetic  is  certain  that  he  could  on  occasion  be  ex- 
gift.  Such  things  necessarily  imply  either  quisitely  smooth,  and  that  with  no  loss  of 
deflciency  of  power  to  restrain  them,  or  a  power.  But  his  immense  variety  of  sub¬ 
fondness  for  flinging  defiance  in  the  public  ject,  his  volume  of  production,  and,  it 
face— two  different  forms  of  poetic  ”  im-  may  be,  a  certain  deficiency  of  that  self- 
potence.”  When  the  whirligig  of  time  critical  power  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
gave  Mr.  Browning  his  revenges  for  slight-  his  greatest  contemporary,  disposed  him 
ed  merit,  it  took,  its  own  at  the  same  time  irresistibly  to  faults,  which  certainly  are 
for  indulged  defect.  The  fanatics  of  the  faults,  though  they  were  outweighed  a 
Browning  Society  admired  the  defects  hundred  times  by  his  innumerable  beauties, 
most  of  all  (which  was  one  punishment).  It  will  always  be  a  puxzle — a  puzzle  easily 
and  Mr.  Browning  himself  took  to  imitat-  enough  perhaps  to  be  understood,  but  not 
ing  and  caricaturing  them  (which  was  an-  so  easy  to  be  explained  in  words — how 
other).  But,  from  the  very  first  to  the  the  author  who  could,  apparently  with  no 
very  last,  from  Pauline  to  Atolando,\\,  great  additioiud  effort,  turn  out  hundreds  of 
was  impossible  that  any  competent  judge,  such  admirable  tilings  as  meet  ns  at  every 
unless  temporarily  blinded  and  exasperated  turn  in  the  Lyrict,  should  have,  apparent- 
*  by  prejudice  and  the  poet's  provocations,  ly  with  complacency,  resigned  himself  to 
could  fail  to  see  how  great  a  poet  was  here,  pouring  foith,  with  trouble  nearly  as  great. 
Posterity  may  neglect,  and  probably  will  the  thousands  of  lines  of  blank  or  rhymed 
neglect,  except  in  rare  dippings  and  ex-  verse  which,  except  to  devotees  seck- 
cursions,  the  whole  series  of  narratives —  ing  midi  d  quatone  heuret,  and  hopefully 
or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called — from  but  doubtfully  convinced  that  they  have 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  to  Parleying*  with  found  it,  are  very  little  better  than  the  par- 
Certain  People  of  Importance.  It  will,  per-  odies  which  have  been  often  made  on  them . 
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To  pass  from  merely  formal  character¬ 
istics,  we  have  ourselves  no  doabt  that  Mr. 
Browning’s  immortality  as  a  poet  will 
rest  upon  two  things,  the  one  being  his 
indomitable — not  exactly  optimism,  but 
determination  to  find  and  make  life  worth 
living  ;  and,  secondly,  or,  indeed,  as  a 
kind  of  division  of  this,  his  extraordinary 
merit  as  a  poet  of  love.  All  good  poets, 
with  rare  and  abnormal  exceptions,  like 
Milton  and  Wordsworth,  are  best  when 
they  sing  of  this  subject ;  but  few  are  Mr. 
Browning’s  superiors  in  that  branch  of  the 
art,  and  few  nave  ever  equalled  him  in  a 
certain  combination  of  vigor,  variety,  and 
volume.  He  has  the  quality  of  enthnsi- 
asm  and  rapture  which  is  wanting,  save 
in  the  great  tour  de  force  of  “  Fatima,”  lo 
the  exquisite  work  of  the  Laureate  in  this 
kind  ;  he  is  more  practical  than  Mr.  Swin- 
bnme.  There  is  hardly  any  mood  of  the 
passion  which  cannot  find  its  expression  in 
the  best  of  Mr.  Browning’s  verse,  and  he 
has  the  singular  faculty  of  being  able  to 
make  even  the  wearing  of  the  willow  dig¬ 
nified  and  interesting  without  sentimental¬ 
ity.  ‘‘  The  Last  Ride  Together” — his 
masterpiece,  perhaps  (we  once  read  a  long 
book  of  liturgical  meditations  on  Mr. 
Browning,  in  which  this  poem  was  not 
even  mentioned) — would  be,  but  for  one 
or  two  tiny  blemishes — minute  blemishes 
due  to  the  poet’s  too  careless  facture — one 
of  the  few  perfect  poems  ever  written. 
**  In  a  Gondola”  runs  it  hard  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  very  much  more  a  question  of  mood  in 
the  reader  than  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
And  who  can  forget  ”  Love  among  the 
Ruins,”  with  the  restrained  quiver  of  its 
apparently  sober  metre  ;  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ”  Love’s  Immortalities”  (**  So  the 
year’s  done  with.  Love  me  forever!"), 
and  that  ”  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s  and, 
to  stop  a  catalogue  which  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  a  hundred  other  things,  down 
to  lines  published  even  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  autnor’s  illness  f 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Browning’s  verses 
consists,  partly  at  least,  in  the  ^eat  vari¬ 
ety  of  quite  different  matter  with  which 
these  love  verses  are  intermixed.  Of  such 
variety  certainly  no  poet  ever  provided  his 
readers  with  lai^r  measure.  Here  cat¬ 
alogue  is  impossible  ;  but  one  may  recall 
such  specimens  as  the  almost  hackney¬ 
ed  “  Ride  to  Aix”  and  ‘‘  Pied  Piper,”  as 
the  admirable  ”  Cavalier  Songs”  and 


‘‘  Through  the  Metidja,”  as  ‘‘  The  Flight 
of  the  l>uche8s,”  as  “  Childe  Roland,”  as 
‘‘  The  Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  and  as  al¬ 
most  every  piece  in  Drama  tie  Pertonat 
{the  book  of  the  poet,  the  most  varied, 
the  most  uniformly  good,  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  happiest  middle  between  im¬ 
maturity  and  self-caricature,  and  possessing 
in  “  Prospice”  perhaps  the  grandest  of 
contemporary  poems).  Although  no  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  is  less  like  Shakespeare  than 
Mr.  Browning  in  most  respects,  there  is 
something  of  Shakspearian  universality  in 
him,  something  of  that  inexhaustible  nov¬ 
elty  which  would  seem  at  first  sight  the 
last  merit  likely  to  be  perceived  in  a  poet 
so  steeped  in  mannerisms.  But  the  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Browning,  though  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  mannerism,  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  manner,  and  a  grand 
manner,  too,  and  this  never  deserted  him, 
even  when  he  went  a-wandering  after  the 
other.  He  had  souffle,  he  had  distinction, 
he  had  even  (reckless  as  he  too  often  was 
of  it)  style.  So  strong  was  his  attraction, 
that  we  have  known  a  rational  admirer 
solemnly  swear  that  he  wonld  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  reading  “  The  Last  Ride  To¬ 
gether”  and  “  In  a  Gondola”  as  often  as 
he  pleased,  though  a  dictator  should  force 
him  to  read  Bed  Cotton  Night- Cap  Coun¬ 
try  and  Balaustion's  Adventure  on  each 
occasion.  And  yet  not  twenty  years  ago 
a  really  intelligent  and  fairly  cultivated 
person,  beholding  on  a  friend’s  shelves  a 
row  of  books  with  Robert  Browning  on  the 
back,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Why.  I  thought  she 
was  a  woman  !”  That,  however,  is  long 
over,  and  though  Browning  Societies  and 
the  seeking  of  new  points  in  Prince  Ho- 
henstiel-Schwangau’s  sonl  will  go  the  way 
of  all  follies,  Mr.  Browning’s  reputation 
will  never  fade.  For  he  loved  this  life, 
and  he  could  sing  of  it  like  few  ;  and  he 
did  not  love  it  the  less  or  sing  of  it  the 
worse  because  he  believed  in  another. 
He,  too,  might  say,  in  those  great  verses 
of  his  great  contemporary  which  appeared 
almost  at  the  moment  of  his  death  : — 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark. 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark. 

For  tho’  from  out  onr  bourne  of  Time  and  I^e 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  Croat  the  bar. 

— Saturday  Beview. 
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Therb  is  hardly  any  English  poet  who 
has  had  a  greater  power  of  delivering  an 
electric  shock  than  Mr.  Browning.  His 
is  the  verse  which  flashes — as  a  galvanic 
battery — flashes  that  make  the  nerves 
tingle  and  the  eyes  involuntarily  close. 
Whatever  else  he  fails  in,  he  never  fails  to 
be  an  awakening  poet  when  he  is  under¬ 
stood  at  all.  Of  course,  in  his  impatience 
to  wake  us  up,  he  sometimes  fails  to  make 
us  understand  his  highly  compressed  and 
often  merely  hinted  drift ;  and  then,  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  jolts  which  he  admin¬ 
isters  to  the  imagination,  we  may  doze 
off,  as  a  man  wearied  by  a  very  rough 
cart  will  doze  off,  through  sheer  intellect¬ 
ual  fatigue.  But  this  never  happens  in 
Mr.  Browning’s  greatest  works.  Ills  own 
mind  was  never  obscure.  It  was  his  short¬ 
hand  style  that  obscured  it,  not  any  ob¬ 
scureness  in  bis  own  perceptions  or  his 
own  conceptions.  He  was  as  vigorous  and 
keen-sighted  as  a  weather-beaten  sailor, 
and  as  rough  in  his  tenderness  when  he 
was  tender,  as  in  his  boldness  when  ho  was 
bold.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  earlier  days, 
hit  him  off  most  skilfully  when  he  said  : — 

“  With  eye  like  a  skipper’s  cocked  np  at  the 
weather. 

Sat  the  vice-chairman  Browning,  thinking  in 
Greek." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  bis  love 
for  Italy,  its  mellow  atmosphere,  and  its 
soft,  rich  landscape,  when  we  think  of  the 
weather-beaten  ftrtuquerie  of  his  thought 
and  speech.  lie  was  shrewd  with  the 
shrewdness  of  a  roan  of  business,  plain 
with  the  plainness  of  an  old  sailor,  and  yet 
above  all  he  was  idealist,  deeply  convinced 
that  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
the  most  real  of  all  realities, — and  also  the 
most  significant  of  human  destiny.  Ho 
loved  spiritual  power  better  than  spiritual 
grace,  the  sublime  better  than  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  picturesque  and  the  grotesoue 
better  than  the  harmonious.  But  in  his 
idealism  he  was  never  shadowy  or  unreal. 
He  could  not  bear  to  evade  a  difficulty,  to 
ignore  a  dread,  or  to  shut  his  eyes  to  a 
peril.  His  great  imaginative  impulse  was 
to  grasp  the  nettle  that  threatened  to  sting 
him,  and  he  often  grasped  it  so  forcibly 
as  to  destroy  not  merely  its  stinging  pow- 
er,  but  its  very  tissue,  and  wdie  up  to 
wonder  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  sting  at  all. 


His  genius  has  been  miscalled  dramatic. 
That  is,  we  think,  a  mistake.  His  insight 
into  character  was  very  keen,  but  be  never 
lust  himself  in  the  characters  he  depicted. 
He  translated  them  all  into  Browningese 
forms.  Bishop  Blongram  is  Browning 
posing  as  a  worldly  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
who  orders  bis  tomb  at  St.  Praxed’s 
Church  is  Browning  posing  as  a  sensual, 
superstitious  Italian  Bishop.  Ogniben, 
the  Papal  Legate  in  “  A  Soul’s  Tragedy,” 
is  Browning  posing  as  ecclesiastical  diplo¬ 
matist.  You  never  lose  the  Browningite 
manner  of  deliverance.  You  never  foiget 
that  the  artist  is  telling  you  what  sees 
in  the  picture  he  is  painting,  and  that  he 
himself  is  the  interpreter,  though  a  very 
acute  interpreter,  of  what  be  sees.  Even 
the  malignant  monk  who  soliloquizes  in 
the  Spanish  cloister,  soliloquizes  with  the 
abrupt  manner,  and  with  the  darting, 
forked-lightning  tongue  of  a  Spanish 
Browning.  You  see  his  piercing,  critical 
eye  in  every  delineation,  however  objec¬ 
tive  it  may  seem  to  be,  of  woman’s  passion 
or  man’s  meditation.  The  Arab  physician 
Karshish  gives  his  diagnosis  of  the  case  of 
Ijazarus  in  the  keen,  abrupt,  zigzag  of 
Browning’s  thought.  Even  the  free-living 
artist  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  talks  in  Browning’s 
sudden,  impatient,  up-and-down  style  : — 

"  A  fine  way  to  paint  soul  by  painting  body 
So  ill,  the  eye  can’t  stop  there,  mast  go  fur¬ 
ther 

And  can’t  fare  worse  !  Thns  yellow  does  for 
white 

When  what  yon  put  for  yellow’s  simply 
black. 

And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 
When  all  beside  itself  means  and  looks 
nought. 

Why  can’t  a  painter  lift  each  foot  in  turn, 
Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  doable  step, 
Make  his  flesh  liker  and  his  soul  more  like 
Both  in  their  order  ?  Take  the  prettiest  face. 
The  Prior's  niece  .  .  .  patron-saint— is  it 
so  pretty 

Ton  can’t  discover  if  it  means  hope,  fear. 
Sorrow,  or  joy  ?  Won’t  beauty  go  with  these  ? 
Suppose  I've  made  her  eyes  all  right  and 
blue. 

Can't  I  take  breath  and  try  to  add  life’s  flash. 
And  then  add  soul,  and  heighten  them  three¬ 
fold? 

Or  say  there's  beauty  with  no  soul  at  all 
(I  never  saw  it— put  the  case  the  same—) 

If  yon  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else. 
Yon  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents, — 
That's  somewhat." 

Surely  a  more  remarkable  reproduction  of 
Browning’s  dialectic  method  by  a  medimval 
Italian  painter  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
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Yet  Browning  may  be  said  almost  to 
have  fonnd  himself  in  the  delight  he  had 
in  reading  other  persons’  souls.  In  thi^ 
way  his  greatest  work  was  certainly  “  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,”  in  which  he  gave 
full  swing  to  his  delight  in  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  from  a  gentle  Italian  girl  to  a  cruel 
and  spiteful  profligate,  from  keen  and 
crabbed  Roman  lawyers  to  a  Pope  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  the  most  magnanimous 
charity  and  the  most  latitudinarian  theol¬ 
ogy.  They  all  talk,  as  Browning  talked, 
about  their  own  hearts  and  their  own 
lives.  But  Browning  really  found  himself 
in  thus  interpreting  the  great  variety  of 
characters  he  had  delighted  to  study,  for 
he  had  the  most  eager  pleasure  in  this  in¬ 
tellectual  species  of  sympathy,  this  recon¬ 
struction  for  bis  own  enjoyment  of  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  other  men’s  and 
women’s  lives.  The  late  Professor  Clif¬ 
ford  used  to  maintain  that  everything, 
however  material,  from  a  stone  or  a  foot¬ 
stool  to  the  human  body,  had  a  certain 
amount  of  ‘‘  mind-stuff  ”  at  its  core, — the 
stone  and  footstool  very  little,  the  human 
body  a  great  deal.  How  he  proved  this 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  Professor  Clifford 
never  explained.  But  his  phrase  was  a 
happy  one  to  describe  the  art  of  Mr. 
Brown'ng.  What  be  loved  to  portray  was 
the  ”  mind-stuff”  behind  all  sorts  of  char¬ 
acters,  from  the  most  malignant  and  vi- 
ncrish  to  the  noblest  and  most  self-forget- 
nil  ;  but  often,  we  suspect,  he  put  a  great 
deal  more  ‘‘  mind-stuff  ”  into  his  inter¬ 
pretations  than  could  have  been  found  in 
the  originals.  For  example,  his  “  Gram¬ 
marian’s  Funeral,”  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  poems,  certainly  attributes 
a  great  deal  more  ‘‘  mind-stuff  ”  to  the 
slaving  grammarian  than  men  of  his  type 
can  usually  boast : — 

*  ‘  Was  it  not  great  ?  Did  he  not  throw^on  God 
(He  lovee  the  barthen) 

G^’s  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  earthen  ? 

Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 
Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 

He  would  not  discount  life  as  fools  do  here, 
Paid  by  instalment. 

He  ventured  neck  or  nothing — Heaven’s  sne- 
cess 

Found,  or  earth’s  failure  : 

*  Wilt  thou  trust  death  or  not?’  He  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Yes  ; 

Hence  with  life’s  i^e  lure  !  ’ 

That  low  man  sees  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it  and  does  it : 

This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue. 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 


That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 
His  hundred’s  soon  hit : 

This  high  man  aiming  at  a  million 
Misses  an  unit. 

That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need 
the  next 

Let  the  world  mind  him  ! 

This,  throws  himself  on  God  and  unper- 
plext 

Seeking  shall  find  him. 

Bo  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at 
strife 

Ground  he  at  grammar  ; 

Still,  through  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were 
rife  : 

While  he  could  stammer 

He  settled  iri'n  business,— let  it  be  ! — 
Properly  based  Aw — 

Gave  ns  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  dr. 

Dead  from  the  waist  down.” 

All  that  is  rather  Mr.  Browning’s  “  mind- 
stuff  ”  than  that  of  the  poor  old  gram¬ 
marian,  but  it  was  mind-stuff  which  came 
to  light  in  him  from  studying  some  poor 
old  grammarian,  lie  was  really  a  part  of 
all  whom  he  had  met,  but  be  himself  con¬ 
tributed  generally  at  least  as  much  to  the 
subjects  he  studied  as  they  contributed  to 
him. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  poetry  is  his  love  for  music, 
and  bis  unusually  unmusical  and  even  jolt¬ 
ing  verse.  Yet  he  could  write  verse  of 
exquisitely  musical  rhythm, — witness  “  A 
Toccata  of  Galuppi’s,”  which,  read  by  a 
musical  voice  in  sympathy  with  the  writer, 
is  like  a  burst  of  exquisite  music, — but  for 
the  most  part  he  really  preferred  the  jolting 
of  such  lines  as  we  have  just  quoted.  That 
the  poet  who  wrote  such  stanzas  as  the 
following  should  so  seldom  have  filled  his 
song  with  musical  cadences,  is  passing 
strange.  Perhaps  be  loved  music  ail  the 
more  that  be  was  usually  too  brusque  and 
too  impatient  to  subdue  to  it  his  own  soul : — 
**  As  for  Venice  and  her  people,  merely  bom 
to  bloom  and  drop 

Here  on  earth,  they  bore  their  fruitage, 
mirth  and  folly  were  the  crop  ; 

VThat  of  sonl  was  left,  I  wonder,  when  the 
kissing  had  to  stop  ? 

‘  Dust  and  ashes !  ’  8o  yon  creak  it,  and  I 
want  the  heart  to  scold. 

Dear  dead  women,  with  each  hair  too, — 
what's  become  of  all  the  gold 

Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms  ?  I  feel 
chilly  and  grown  old.” 

The  poet  who  poured  forth  the  lines  which 
end  with  these  sad  stanzas,  had  a  genuine 
melody  in  his  soul,  though  he  drew  forth 
melody  from  others  by  the  use  of  a  truly 
Socratic  irony,  and  often  a  very  elaborate 
apparatus  of  dissonance. — Spectator. 
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BT  SIR  J.  WILLIAM  DAWSON,  r.R.B. 


To  those  whose  metnories  can  go  back 
for  half  a  century,  more  or  less,  the  story 
of  the  deluge,  old  though  it  is,  has  passed 
through  a  variety  of  ph^s  like  the  changes 
of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  which  may  afford 
an  instructive  illustration  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  belief  in  other  and  some  of  them 
to  us  more  important  matters,  whether  of 
history  or  of  religion,  which  have  presented 
themselves  in  like  varied  aspects  and  may 
be  variously  viewed  in  the  future. 

As  children  we  listened  with  awe  and 
wonder  to  the  story  of  the  wicked  ante¬ 
diluvians,  and  of  their  terrible  fate  and  the 
salvation  of  righteous  Noah,  and  received 
a  deep  and  abiding  impression  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  moral  evil  and  of  the  just  retribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
A  little  later,  though  the  idea  that  all  the 
fossil  remains  embedded  in  the  rocks  are 
memorials  of  the  deluge  bad  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  better  informed,  we 
read  with  interest  the  wonderful  revelations 
of  the  bone-caves  described  by  Buckland, 
and  felt  that  the  antediluvian  age  had  be¬ 
come  a  scientific  reality.  But  later  still 
all  this  seemed  to  pass  away  like  a  dream. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Lyell  we  learned 
that  even  the  caves  and  gravels  must  be  of 
greater  age  than  the  historical  deluge,  and 
that  the  remains  of  men  and  animals  con¬ 
tained  in  them  must  have  belonged  to  far- 
off  seons,  antedating  perhaps  even  the  bib¬ 
lical  creation  of  man  ;  while  the  historical 
deluge,  if  it  ever  occurred,  must  have  been 
an  affair  so  small  and  local  that  it  had  left 
no  traces  on  the  rocks  of  the  earth.  At 
the  same  time  biblical  critics  were  busy 
with  the  narrative  itself,  showing  that  it 
could  be  decomposed  into  different  docu¬ 
ments,  that  it  bore  traces  of  a  very  recent 
origin,  that  it  was  unhistorical,  and  to  be 
relegated  to  the  same  category  with  the 
fairy  tales  of  our  infancy.  Again,  how¬ 
ever,  the  kaleidoscope  turns,  and  the  later 
researches  of  geology  into  the  physical  and 
human  history  of  the  more  recent  deposits 
of  the  earth’s  crust,  the  discoveries  of  an¬ 
cient  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  records  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  comparison  of  these  with 
the  ancient  history  of  other  nations,  re¬ 
habilitate  the  old  story  ;  and  as  we  study 
the  new  facts  respecting  the  so-called  pa- 


IsBolithic  and  neolithic  men,  the  clay  tablets 
recovered  from  the  libraries  of  Nineveh  by 
George  Smith,  the  calculations  of  Prest- 
wich  and  others  respecting  the  recency  of 
the  glacial  period,  and  the  historical  gather¬ 
ings  of  Lenormant,  we  find  ourselves  drift¬ 
ing  back  to  the  faith  of  our  childhood,  or 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  ad¬ 
hered  to  it  all  along,  even  when  the  current 
of  opinion  tended  strongly  to  turn  us  away. 
In  illustration  of  the  present  aspects  of  the 
question  I  make  two  extracts,  one  from 
Lenorinant’s  **  Beginnings  of  History,” 
another  from  a  recent  work  of  my  own  :  — 

*'  We  are  [says  Lenormant]  in  a  position  to 
affirm  that  the  account  of  the  deluge  is  an  uni¬ 
versal  tradition  in  all  branches  of  the  human 
family,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  black 
race.  And  a  tradition  everywhere  so  exact 
and  BO  concordant  cannot  possibly  be  referred 
to  an  imaginary  myth.  No  religions  or  cos¬ 
mogonic  myth  possesses  this  character  of  uni¬ 
versality.  It  must  necessarily  be  the  reminis¬ 
cence  of  an  actual  and  terrible  event,  which 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the 
imaginations  of  the  first  parents  of  our  species 
that  their  descendants  could  never  forget  it. 
This  cataclysm  took  place  near  the  primitive 
cradle  of  mankind,  and  previous  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  families  from  whom  the  principal 
races  were  to  descend,  for  it  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  contrary  to  probability  and  to  the  laws 
of  sound  criticism  to  admit  that  local  phenom¬ 
ena  exactly  similar  in  character  co^d  have 
been  reproduced  at  so  many  different  points 
on  the  globe  as  would  enable  one  to  explain 
these  universal  traditions,  or  that  these  tradi¬ 
tions  should  always  have  assumed  an  identical 
form,  combined  with  circumstances  which 
need  not  necessarily  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  such  a  connection.”  * 

On  the  geological  side,  the  following 
may  be  accepted  as  a  summary  of  facts  :  f — 

”  If  the  earliest  men  were  those  of  the  river 
gravels  and  caves,  men  of  the  Mammoth  age  or 
of  the  palaeolithic  or  palaeocosmic  period,  we 
can  form  some  definite  ideas  as  to  their  possible 
antiquity.  They  colonised  the  continents  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  elevation  of  the  land  from 
the  great  subsidence  which  eloeed  the  pleisto¬ 
cene  or  glacial  period,  or  in  what  has  been  called 
the  ‘  continental '  period  of  the  post-glacial  age, 
because  the  new  lands  then  raised  out  of  the 
sea  exceeded  in  extent  those  which  we  now 


*  ”  Les  Origines  de  rHistoire.”  Brown’s 
translation. 

f  **  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,”  pp. 
244-45  ;  251-A2. 
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hsTe.  We  hare  some  measnree  of  the  date  of 
this  great  oontinental  elevation.  Ifany  years 
ago,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  used  the  recession  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  as  a  chronometer,  estimating 
their  catting  power  as  equal  to  one  foot  per 
annum.  He  calculated  the  beginning  of  the 
process,  which  dates  from  the  post-glacial  ele¬ 
vation,  to  be  about  thirty  thousand  years  ago. 
More  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the  rate 
is  three  times  as  great  as  that  estimated  by 
Lyell,  and  also  thiu  a  considerable  part  of  the 
gorge  was  merely  cleaned  out  by  the  river 
since  the  pleistocene  age.  In  this  way  the  age 
of  the  Niagara  gorge  becomes  reduoeid  to  per¬ 
haps  seven  or  eight  thousand  years.  Other 
inaications  of  similar  bearing  are  found  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  lead  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  that  man  could 
have  oolunizied  the  northern  hemisphere  at  an 
earlier  date.  These  facts  render  necessary  an 
entire  revision  of  the  calculations  based  on 
the  growth  of  stalagmite  in  caves  and  other 
uncertain  data  which  have  been  held  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  greater  lapse  of  time. 

“  If  we  identify  the  antediluvians  of  Genesis 
with  the  oldest  men  known  to  geological  and 
arctuBological  science,  the  parallelism  is  some¬ 
what  marked  in  physical  characteristics  and 
habits  of  life,  and  also  in  their  apparently  sud¬ 
den  and  tragical  disappearance  from  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  along  with  several  of  the 
large  mammalia  which  were  their  contempo¬ 
raries.  If  the  deluge  is  to  be  accepted  as  his¬ 
torical,  and  if  a  similar  great  break  interrupts 
the  geological  history  of  man,  separating  ex¬ 
tinct  races  from  those  which  still  survive,  why 
may  we  not  correlate  the  two  ?  If  the  deluge 
was  misused  in  the  early  history  of  geology, 
by  employing  it  to  account  for  changes  which 
took  place  long  before  the  advent  of  man,  this 
should  not  cause  us  to  neglect  its  legitimate 
uses,  with  reference  to  the  early  human  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  correlation  be 
accepted  as  probable,  it  must  modify  many 
views  now  held  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man.  In 
that  case  the  modem  gravels  and  silts,  spread 
over  the  plateaus  between  the  river  valleys,  will 
be  accounted  for,  not  by  any  greater  overflow 
of  the  existing  streams,  but  by  the  abnormal 
action  of  currents  of  water  diluvial  in  their 
character.  Further,  since  the  historical  deluge 
must  have  been  of  very  limited  duration,  the 
physical  changes  separating  the  deposits  con¬ 
taining  tne  remains  of  palseocosmio  men  from 
those  of  later  date  would  in  like  manner  be 
aoconuted  for  not  by  the  slow  processes  imag¬ 
ined  by  extreme  uniformitarians,  but  by  causes 
of  a  more  abrupt  and  cataolysmio  character.**  * 

We  may  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
the  position  which  we  have  now  reached 
is  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  may  represent 
merely  one  shifting  phase  of  opinion.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  formulate  these  con- 

*  8ee  also  Howorth  :  “  The  Mammoth  and  the 
Flood  ;**  and  p^ers  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
this  ^view,  and  by  Prof.  Prestwich  in  the 
**  Journal  **  of  the  Giralogical  Hociety,  and  by 
Andrews,  Winchell,  and  others  in  America. 


elusions  in  a  few  general  statements,  mere¬ 
ly  referring  to  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  based,  as  any  complete  discussion  of 
this  would  necessarily  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  We  may  first 
summarize  the  present  position  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  indicated  by  historical  and  scientific 
research  altogether  independently  of  the 
Bible. 

1 .  The  recent  discovery  of  the  Chaldean 
deluge  tablets  has  again  directed  attention 
to  the  statements  of  Berosus  respecting  the 
Babylonian  tradition  of  a  great  Hood,  and 
these  statements  are  found  to  be  borne  out 
in  the  main  by  the  contents  of  the  tablets. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  testimony  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  deluge  in  that  Baby¬ 
lonian  plain  which  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory  represents  as  the  earliest  seat  of  ante¬ 
diluvian  man.  As  Lenormant  has  well 
shown,  the  tradition  exists  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  India,  Persia,  Phenicia,  Phry¬ 
gia,  and  Greece,  and  can  be  recognized  in 
the  traditions  of  Noithern  and  Western 
Europe  and  of  America,  while  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  a  similar  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  men,  but  apparently  not  by  water. 

Thus  we  find  this  story  widely  spread  over 
the  earth,  and  possessed  by  members  of 
all  the  leading  divisions  of  mankind.  This 
does  not  necessarily  prove  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  though  every  distinct  peo- 

fle  naturally  refers  it  to  its  own  country, 
t  shows,  however,  the  existence  of  some 
very  early  common  source  of  the  tradition, 
and  the  variations  are  not  more  than  were 
to  have  been  expected  in  the  different 
channels  of  transmission. 

2.  Parallel  with  this  historical  evidence 
lies  the  result  of  geological  and  archeeolog- 
ical  research,  which  has  revealed  to  us  the  i 

remains  and  works  of  prehistoric  men,  ra¬ 
cially  distinct  from  those  of  modern  times, 
and  who  inhabited  the  earth  at  a  period 
when  its  animal  population  was  to  a  great 
extent  different  from  that  at  present  exist¬ 
ing,  and  when  its  physical  condition  was 
also  in  many  respects  distinct.  Thus  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  America,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
present  races  of  men  were  preceded  by 
others  which  have  passed  away,  and  this  at  | 

the  same  time  with  many  important  spe¬ 
cies  of  land  animals,  once  the  contempo¬ 
raries  of  man,  but  now  known  only  as  fos¬ 
sils.  These  ancient  men  are  those  called 
by  geologists  later  pleistocene,  or  post¬ 
glacial,  or  the  men  of  the  cave  and  gravel 
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deposits,  or  of  the  age  of  the  mammoth, 
and  who  have  been  designated  by  archscol* 
ogists  palseolithic  men,  or  more  properly, 
palsBocosmic  men,  since  the  character  of 
their  stone  implements  is  only  one  not  very 
important  feature  of  their  history,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  the  palaeolithic  type  have  been 
used  in  all  periods,  and  indeed  are  still 
used  in  some  places. 

3.  The  prevalence  among  geologists  of 
an  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  uniform- 
itarianisin,  which  refused  to  allow  sutB- 
cient  prominence  to  sudden  cataclysms 
arising  from  the  slow  accumulation  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces,  and  which  was  a  natural  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  convulsive  geolc^y  of  an 
earlier  period,  has  caused  the  idea  to  be 
generally  entertained  that  the  age  of  palse- 
ocosiuic  men  was  of  vast  duration,  and 
passed  only  by  slow  gradations  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  transition  into  the  new  conditions  of 
the  modem  period.  This  view  long  was, 
and  still  is,  an  obstacle  to  any  rational 
correlation  of  the  geological  and  traditional 
history  of  man.  Recently,  however,  new 
views  have  been  forced  on  geologists,  and 
have  led  many  of  the  most  sagacious  ob¬ 
servers  and  reasoners  to  see  that  the  palse- 
ocosmic  period  is  much  nearer  to  us  than 
we  had  imagined.  The  arguments  for  this 
I  have  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  pre¬ 
vious  publications  that  I  need  not  reiterate 
them  here.  A  few  leading  points  may, 
however,  be  noted.  One  of  these  is  the 
small  amount  of  physical  or  organic  change 
which  has  occurred  since  the  close  of  the 
palaeocosmic  period.  Another  is  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  erosion  and  deposition  by 
rivers  in  the  modern  period  than  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  supposed.  Another  is  the 
striking  fact  that  a  large  number  of  mam¬ 
mals,  like  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  seem  to  have  perished  simultaneously 
with  the  palseocusmic  men,  and  this  by 
some  sudden  catastrophe.*  It  has  also 
been  shown  by  Pictet  and  Dawkins  that 
all  the  extant  mammals  of  Europe  already 
existed  in  the  post-glacial  age,  but  along 
with  many  others  now  altogether  or  local¬ 
ly  extinct.  Thus  there  seems  to  have  been 
the  removal  over  the  whole  northern  hem¬ 
isphere  of  a  number  of  the  largest  mam¬ 
mals,  while  a  selected  number  survived  and 
no  additions  were  made.  Again,  while  at 
one  time  it  was  supposed  tliat  the  remains 


*  Howortb :  "  The  Mammoth  and  the 

Flood." 
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of  palfpocosmic  man  and  his  contempora¬ 
ries  were  confined  to  caverns  and  river  al¬ 
luvia,  it  is  now  known  that  they  occur  also 
on  high  plateaus  and  water-sheds,  in  beds 
of  gravel  and  silt  which  must  have  been 
deposited  there  under  conditions  of  sub- 
meigence  and  somewhat  active  current 
drift,  perhaps  in  some  cases  aided  by  float¬ 
ing  ice.*  Lastly,  while,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case,  in  some  places  the  remains  of 
ancient  and  more  modem  men  are  mixed, 
or  seem  to  pass  into  each  other  ;  in  others, 
as  in  the  Belgian  and  I.iebanon  caves  and 
in  the  superficial  deposits,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  separation  implying  an  interval  ac¬ 
companied  by  physical  change  between  the 
time  of  the  earlier  and  later  men. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  the  force 
of  which  is  most  strongly  felt  by  those 
best  ac<}uaintcd  with  the  methods  of  inves¬ 
tigation  employed  by  geologists  and  archie- 
ologists,  are  forcing  us  to  conclude  : — (1) 
That  there  are  indicated  in  the  latest  geo¬ 
logical  formations  two  distinct  human  pe¬ 
riods,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  characterized 
by  differences  of  faunm,  and  of  physical 
conditions,  as  well  as  by  distinct  races  of 
men.  (2)  That  these  two  periods  are 
separated  by  a  somewhat  rapid  physical 
change  of  the  nature  of  submergence,  or 
by  a  series  of  changes  locally  sudden  and 
generally  not  long  continued.  (3)  That 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  greatest  of 
all  revolutions  in  human  affairs  may  l>ethe 
same  that  has  so  impressed  itself  on  the 
memory  of  the  survivors  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  traditions  and  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  deluge. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  be¬ 
comes  expedient  to  review  our  ideas  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  records,  from  which  our 
early,  and  perhaps  crude,  impressions  of 
this  event  were  derived,  and  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  our  notions  of  theaieluge  of 
Genesis  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 
record  itself,  and  bow  much  may  be  due 
to  more  or  less  correct  interpretations,  or 
to  our  own  fancy.  In  connection  with 
this  we  may  also  be  able  to  obtain  some 
guidance  as  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  Hebrew  document  as  a  veritable  and 
primitive  record  of  the  great  catastrophe. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
early  human  history  of  Genesis  lies  in  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  its  sequel  in 


*  Prestwich  on  deposits  at  Igbtham,  Kent, 
“  Journal  Gsologioal  Society,**  May,  1889. 
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the  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain, 
the  beginning  of  that  reign  of  violence 
which  endures  even  to  this  day.  From 
this  arose  the  first  division  of  the  human 
race  into  hostile  clans  or  tribes,  the  races 
of  Cain  and  Seth,  on  which  hinges  the 
history,  characteristics  and  fate  of  antedi 
luvian  man,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sc- 
i|uel,  from  this  arose  profound  differences 
in  religious  beliefs,  which  have  tinged  the 
theology  and  superstitions  of  all  subsequent 
limes.  Of  course,  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment  I  refer  to  the  history  given  in  Gen¬ 
esis,  without  special  reference  to  its  intrin¬ 
sic  tnitli  or  credibility,  but  merely  in 
relation  to  its  interpretation  in  harmony 
with  its  own  statements. 

It  is  further  evident  that  this  tragic  event 
must  have  occurred  in  that  Tigro-Euphra- 
lean  region  which  was  the  site  of  Eden,* 
and  that  while  the  Sethite  race  presumably 
occupied  the  original  home  of  Adam,  and 
adhered  to  that  form  of  religion  which  is 
expressed  in  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  the 
Coming  Redeemer  and  the  expected  “  Seed 
of  the  Woman,”  the  other  race  spread  it¬ 
self  more  widely,  probably  attained  to  a 
higher  civilization,  in  so  far  as  art  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  some  of  its  divisions,  and  sank 
to  a  deeper  barbarism  in  others,  while  it 
retained  the  original  worship  of  God  the 
Creator  (Elohim).  Hence  the  Sethite  race 
is  designated  as  the  sons  of  Adam  (Beni 
ha  Adam),  the  true  and  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  first  man,  and  the  Cainites  as 
Beni  Elohim,  or  sons  of  God.f  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  these  races  produced  the  godless, 
heaven-defying  Nepheliin,  the  Titans  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whose  wickedness 
brought  on  the  diluvial  catastrophe.  These 
half-breeds  of  the  antediluvian  time  were 
in  all  probability  the  best  developed,  phys¬ 
ically  and  perhaps  mentally,  of  the  men 
of  their  period  ;  and  but  for  the  deluge 
they  might  have  l>ecome  masters  of  the 
world. 

This  question  of  different  races  and  re¬ 
ligions  before  the  flood  is,  however,  de¬ 
sen  ing  of  a  little  farther  elucidation.  The 
names  Elohim  and  Jahveh  are  used  con¬ 
jointly  throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis 
except  in  its  nrst  chapter,  and  their  mode 

*  “  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lauda,”  chap. 

>▼. 

f  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  Genesis  vi.  I  cannot  doubt.  See 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  work  cited  in 
previous  note. 

Nnw  Sxants. — Von.  LI.,  No.  2. 


of  occurrence  cannot  be  explained  merely 
on  the  theory  of  two  documents  pieced 
together  by  an  editor.  It  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  this,  and  one  which  in¬ 
dicates  a  radical  diversity  between  Elohists 
and  Jabvists  even  in  this  early  period.  In 
the  earliest  part  of  the  human  history,  as 
distinguished  from  the  general  record  of 
creation,  the  two  names  are  united  in  the 
compound  Jahveh-Elohim,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  fall  Eve  is  repiesented  as  at¬ 
tributing  to,  or  identifying  with,  Jahveh 
alone  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son — ‘‘  I  have 
produced  a  man  the  Jahveh,”  and  whieh 
may  mean  that  she  supposed  Cain  to  he 
the  promised  manifestation  of  God  as  the 
Redeemer.  Accordingly  Cain  and  Abel 
are  represented  as  offering  sacrifice  to  Jah¬ 
veh,  and  yet  it  is  said  in  a  verse  which 
must  be  a  part  of  the  same  document,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Enosh,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Adam,  that  men  began  to  invoke 
the  name  of  Jahveh.  It  would  seem  also 
that  this  invocation  of  Jahveh  was  peculiar 
to  the  Sethites,  and  that  the  Cainites  were 
still  worshippers  of  Elohim,  the  God  of 
nature  and  creation.  Hence  their  title  of 
Beni  ha  Elohim.  Thus  the  division  be¬ 
tween  the  Cainite  and  Sethite  races  early 
became  accentuated  by  a  sectarian  distinc¬ 
tion  as  well.  We  may  imagine  that  the 
Cainites,  worshipping  God  as  creator,  and 
ignoring  that  doctrine  of  a  redeemer  which 
seemed  confined  to  the  rival  race  of  Seth, 
were  the  deists  of  their  time,  and  held  a 
jmsition  which  might,  according  to  culture 
and  circumstances,  degenerate  into  a  poly¬ 
theistic  nature- worship,  or  harden  into  an 
absolute  materialism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sethites,  recognized  by  the  author  of 
Genesis  as  the  orthodox  descendants  of 
Adam,  and  invoking  Jehovah,  held  to  the 
promise  of  a  coming  Saviour  and  to  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  to  be 
achieved  by  his  means. 

It  is  clear  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author  of  Genesis,  the  chosen  seed 
of  Seth  should  have  maintained  their  sep¬ 
aration  from  a  wicked  world.  Their  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  involves  them  in  the  wrath 
of  Jahveh  and  renders  the  destruction  of 
mankind  necessary,  and  in  this  the  whole 
Godhead,  under  its  combined  aspects  of 
Elohim  and  Jahveh,  takes  a  part.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  view  has  caused  the  Chaldean  narrator 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  all  the  gods  in  his 
pantheon  to  effect  the  destruction  of  man. 

These  considerations  farther  throw  light 
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on  the  double  character  of  the  deluge  nar¬ 
rative  in  Genesis,  which  has  indnced  those 
ingenious  scholars  who  occupy  themselves 
with  analysis  or  disintegration  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  to  aflirin  two  narratives,  one  Elo- 
hist  and  one  Jahvist.*  Whatever  value 
may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  history  is  thus  made  up  of  two 
documents  it  gains  in  value,  since  this 
would  imply  that  the  editor  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  two  chronicles  embodying  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  two  narrators,  possibly  of  differ¬ 
ent  sects,  if  these  differences  were 
p.*rpetuated  in  the  post-diluvian  world  ; 
and  farther,  that  he  is  enabled  to  affirm 
that  the  catastrophe  affected  both  the  great 
races  of  men.  It  farther  would  imply  that 
these  early  documents  were  used  by  the 
writer  to  produce  his  combined  narrative 
almost  without  change  of  diction,  so  that 
they  remain  in  their  original  form  of  the 
alleged  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  which  attaches  also  to  the  Chal¬ 
dean  version,  as  this  purports  to  be  in  the 
form  given  by  Hasisatra,  the  Chaldean 
Noah  himself.f 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  deluge,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  [>resented  themselves  to  the  ancient 
witness  or  witnesses  to  whom  we  owe  the 
biblical  account  of  the  catastrophe  ;  and 
let  it  be  observed  here  that  wo  arc  dealing 
not  with  prehistoric  events  but  with  a  writ¬ 
ten  history,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
compiled  from  two  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments,  and  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Chaldean  tablets,  copied  by 
the  scribes  of  Assurbanipal,  apparently 
from  different  originals,  preserved  in  very 
ancient  Chaldean  temples. 

The  preparation  of  an  ark  or  ship,  and 
the  accoinmodatioti  therein,  not  only  of 
Noah  and  his  family,  but  of  a  certain 
number  of  animals,  is  a  feature  in  which 
most  deluge  narratives  agree.  This  im- 
plies  a  considerable  advance  in  the  arts  of 
construction  and  navigation,  but  not  more 
than  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
perfection  of  these  aits  in  early  post-dilu¬ 
vian  times,  when  it  can  scarcely  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  new  communities  of  men 
had  fully  regained  the  position  of  their 
ancestors  before  the  destruction  caused  by 

*  See,  for  a  very  clear  statement  of  these 
views,  Prof.  Green  in  “  Hebraica,"  Jan.  1889, 
along  with  Dr.  Harper's  regvmk  of  the  Penta- 
tcnehal  criticism  in  the  previous  number. 

f  Translation  of  G.  Smith  and  others. 


the  great  flood.  Lenormant,  however,  re¬ 
marks  hero  : — 

“  The  Biblical  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  inland  nation,  ignorant  of  things  appertain¬ 
ing  to  navigation.  In  Genesis  the  name  of  the 
ark,  Tebab,  'ignifies*  chest,'  and  not  ‘  vessel 
and  there  is  nothing  said  about  launching  the 
ark  on  the  water ;  no  mention  either  of  the 
sea,  or  of  navigation,  or  any  pilot.  In  the 
Epopee  of  Umk,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
indicates  that  it  was  composed  among  a  mari¬ 
time  people ;  each  circumstance  reflects  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gnlf.  Hasisatra  goes  on 
board  a  vessel,  distinctly  alluded  to  by  its  ap¬ 
propriate  appellation  ;  this  ship  is  launched 
and  makes  a  trial-trip  to  test  it :  all  its  chinks 
are  caulked  with  bitumen,  and  it  is  placed  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  a  pilot." 

This  remark,  which  I  And  made  by  other 
commentators  as  well,  suggests,  it  seems 
to  me,  somewhat  different  conclusions. 
The  Hebrews  when  settled,  either  in  Kgvpt 
or  in  Canaan,  were  near  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  familiar  with  boats  and  with  the  ships 
of  the  Phenicians.  If,  therefore,  they 
persisted  in  calling  Noah’s  ark  a"  chest,’’ 
it  must  have  been  from  unwillingness  to 
change  an  old  history  derived  from  their 
Chaldean  or  Mesopotamian  ancestors,  or 
because  they  continued  to  regard  the  ark 
as  rather  a  great  box  than  a  ship  properly 
so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely 
that  the  particulars  in  the  Chaldean  ac¬ 
count  came  from  later  manipulation  of  the 
narrative,  after  commerce  and  navigation 
on  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Chaldeans.  Thus 
in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  Hebrew 
narrative  is  the  more  primitive  of  tbe  two, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  di¬ 
vine  instructions  to  Noah,  which,  if  he 
had  been  familiar  with  navigation,  would 
not  have  been  necessary.* 

As  in  the  Chaldean  version,  the  biblical 
history  begins  with  thospecifleation  of  the 
ark.  On  this  (Elohist)  portion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark  are  large  and  well  adapted  to  stowage 
rather  than  to  speed,  and  that  within  it 
was  strengthened  by  three  decks  and  by  a 
number  of  bulkheads,  or  partitions,  sep¬ 
arating  the  rooms,  or  berths,  into  which  it 
was  divided.  Without,  it  was  protected 
and  rendered  tight  by  coats  of  resinous  or 
asphaltic  varnish  (copher),  and  it  was  built 

*  See  also  the  evidence  of  an  inland  position 
of  the  writers  in  the  record  of  creation  in  Gen¬ 
esis  i.,  as  stated  in  my  work  cited  in  previous 
note. 
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of  the  lightest  and  most  durable  kind  of 
wood  (gopher  or  cypress).  Only  two 
openings  are  mentioned,  a  hatch  or  win¬ 
dow  above,  and  a  port  or  door  in  the  side. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  masts,  rigging, 
or  other  means  of  propulsion  or  steerage. 
The  Chaldean  history  differs  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  steersman,  thus  implying  the  means 
of  propulsion  as  in  an  actual  ship. 

Noah  is  instructed,  in  addition  to  his 
own  family,  to  provide  for  animals,  two 
of  every  kind  ;  but  these  very  general 
terms  are  afterward  limited  by  the  words 
“  uph,  bemah,  and  remesh,”  which  define 
birds,  cattle,  and  small  quadrupeds  as  those 
specially  intended.  Noah’s  ark  was  not  a 
menagerie,  but  a  cattle  ship,  capable  per¬ 
haps  of  accommodating  as  many  animals 
as  one  of  those  steamers  which  now  trans¬ 
fer  to  England  the  animal  produce  of 
Western  fields  and  prairies.  The  animals 
portrayed  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  however,  inform  ns 
that,  in  early  post-diluvial  times,  and 
therefore  probably  also  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  a  greater  variety  of  animals  were 
under  the  control  of  man  than  is  the  case 
in  any  one  country  at  present.*  In  the 
passage  referring  to  the  embarkation,  only 
the  cattle  and  fowls  arc  mentioned,  but 
seven  pairs  are  to  be  taken  of  the  clean 
sj»ecie8  which  could  be  used  as  food, 
“  seven  seven,”  as  the  old  record  has  it.  f 
The  embarkation  having  been  completed 
on  the  very  day  when  the  deluge  com- 
menced,  we  ha\’e  next  the  narrative  of  the 
flood  itself.  Here  it  is  noteworthy  that 
God  (Elohim)  makes  the  arrangements, 
and  Jahveh  shuts  the  voyagers  in. 

The  first  note  that  our  witness  enters  in 
his  **  log”  relates  to  his  impressions  of 
the  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  which  was 
not  effected  supernaturally,  but  by  natural 
causes.  These  are  the  **  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep”  and  the 
‘‘  opening  of  the  windows  or  heaven.” 
These  expressions  must  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  use  of  similar  terms 
in  the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  i., 
the  more  so  that  this  statement  is  a  por- 

*  Houghton  :  “  Natural  History  of  the  An. 
cienia,”  and  ”  Trans.  Society  of  Biblical  Ar¬ 
chaeology  ;*'  also  representations  of  tame  ante¬ 
lopes,  Ao.,  on  Egyptian  monuments. 

t  This  has  been  considered  a  later  addition  ; 
but  the  praotioe  of  all  primitive  peoples  has 
sanctioned  the  distinction  of  clean  and  un. 
clean  beasts,  which  is  merely  defined  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  instituted  for  the  first  time. 


tion  regarded  by  the  composite  theory  as 
Elohistic.  On  this  principle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  great  deep  is  that  universal  ocean 
which  prevailed  before  the  elevation  of  the 
dry  land,  and  the  breaking  up  of  its  foun¬ 
tains  is  the  removal  of  that  restriction 
placed  upon  it  when  its  waters  were 
gathered  together  into  one  place.  In 
other  words,  the  meaning  is  the  invasion 
of  the  land  by  the  ocean.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  waters  discharged  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven  are  those  suspended  in 
the  cloudy  reservoirs  of  the  atmospheric 
expanse  ;  equivalent,  therefore,  to  the 
great  rain  extending  for  forty  days,  as 
stated  in  an  explanatory  clause.  The 
Chaldean  record  adds  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  tempest,  but  omits  the  great 
deep,  an  indication  that  it  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  account  and  by  a  less  informed  or 
less  intelligent  narrator.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  our  narrator  has  no  idea  of  any 
river  inundation  in  the  case. 

At  this  stage  we  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  question  :  Is  the  deluge 
represented  as  a  miraculous  or  a  merely 
natural  phenomenon  f  Yet,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  this  question  has  not 
the  significance  usually  attributed  to  it. 
True  miracles  arc  not,  and  cannot  be, 
contraventions  or  violations  of  (rod’s  nat¬ 
ural  laws.  They  ftre  merely  unusual  oper¬ 
ations  of  natural  powers  under  their  proper 
laws,  but  employed  by  the  Almighty  for 
effecting  spiritual  ends.  Thus,  naturally, 
they  are  under  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  but,  spiritually,  they  belong  to  a 
higher  sphere.  In  the  present  case,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  the 
flood  was  physically  as  ranch  a  natural 
phenomenon  as  the  earthquakes  at  Ischia, 
or  the  eruption  of  Krakatao.  It  was  a 
miraculous  or  spiritual  intervention  only  in 
so  far  as  it  was  related  to  the  destruction 
of  an  ungodly  race,  and  as  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  beforehand  by  a  prophet.  Had 
the  approaching  eruption  of  Krakatao  been 
intended  as  a  judgment  on  the  wicked,  and 
had  it  been  revealed  to  any  one  who  had 
taken  pains  to  warn  his  countrymen  and 
then  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  this 
would  have  given  to  that  eruption  as  much 
of  a  miraculous  character  as  the  Bible  at¬ 
taches  to  the  deluge.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  where  we  have  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  miracles,  they  are  usually 
called  ”  powers”  and  ”  signs,”  less  prom- 
inence  being  given  to  the  mere  wonder 
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which  ia  implied  in  the  term  “  miracle.” 
Under  the  aspect  of  powers' XXxey  imply 
that  the  Creator  can  do  many  things  be¬ 
yond  onr  power  and  comprehension,  just 
as  in  a  lesser  way  a  civilized  man,  from 
his  greater  knowledge  of  natural  laws  and 
command  over  natural  energies,  can  do 
much  that  is  incomprehensible  to  a  savage  ; 
and  in  this  direction  science  teaches  us 
that,  given  an  omnipotent  God,  the  field 
of  miracle  is  infinite.  As  signs,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  displays  of  power  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  the  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  world,  and  become  teachers  of  higher 
truths  and  proofs  of  divine  interference. 
The  true  position  of  miracles  as  signs  is 
remarkably  brought  out  in  that  argument 
of  Christ,  in  which  He  says,  ‘‘  If  ye  be¬ 
lieve  not  My  words,  believe  *Me  for  the 
works’  sake.”  It  is  as  if  a  civilized  vis¬ 
itor  to  some  barbarous  land,  who  had  l>een 
describing  to  an  incredulous  audience  the 
wonders  of  his  own  country,  were  to  ex- 
•  bibit  to  them  a  watch  or  a  microscope, 

and  then  to  appeal  to  them  that  these  were 
things  just  as  mysterious  and  incredible  as 
those  of  which  he  had  been  speaking. 

Returning  to  the  deluge,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  snch  an  invasion  of  the  great 
deep  is  paralleled  by  many  of  which  geol¬ 
ogy  presents  to  us  the  evidence,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  Nature  enables  us  to 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  greater  mir¬ 
acles  of  physical  change  than  any  on  rec¬ 
ord,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  explosion  of 
the  earth  itself  into  an  infinity  of  particles, 
the  final  extinction  of  the  solar  heat,  or 
the  accession  to  this  heat  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  fierceness  as  to  burn  up  the  attend¬ 
ant  planets.  All  this  might  take  place 
without  any  interference  with  God’s  laws, 
but  merely  by  correlations  and  adjust¬ 
ments  of  them,  as  much  within  His  power 
as  the  turning  on’or  stopping  of  a  machine 
is  in  the  power  of  a  human  engineer. 
Further,  such  acts  of  Divine  power  may 
be  related  to  moral  and  spiritual  things 
just  as  easily  as  any  outward  action  result¬ 
ing  from  our  own  will  may  be  determined 
by  moral  considerations.  The  time  is 
past  when  any  rational  objection  can  be 
made  on  the  part  of  science  to  the  so- 
called  miracles  of  the  Bible. 

To  return  to  the  {lassengers  in  the  ark. 
This  mast  have  been  built  on  high  ground, 
or  the  progress  of  the  deluge  must  have 
been  slow,  for  forty  days  elapsed  before 
the  waters  reached  the  ship  and  floated  it. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ark  was  built  | 
on  rising  ground,  for  here  supplies  of  tim-  ! 
ber  would  be  nearer.  It  has  puzzled  some  ' 
simple  antiquarians  to  find  dug-out  canoes 
of  prehistorie  date  on  the  tops  of  hills  ; 
but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  maker  of 
a  canoe  would  construct  his  vessel  where 
the  suitable  wood  could  be  found,  since  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  carry  the  finished 
canoe  to  the  shore  than  to  drag  thither  the 
solid  log  out  of  which  it  was  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned.  So  Noah  would  naturally  build  his 
ark  where  the  wood  he  required  could  be 
procured  most  easily.  The  Chaldean  nar¬ 
rator  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  simple 
consideration,  for  he  mentions  a  launching 
and  trial  trip  of  the  ship,  a  sure  mark  that 
he  is  a  later  authority  than  the  writer  in 
Genesis. 

The  inmates  of  the  ark  now  felt  that  it 
was  moving  on  the  waters,  a  new  and  dread 
sensation  which  must  have  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  their  minds,  and  they  soon  became 
aware  that  the  ark  not  merely  floated,  but 
‘‘  went,”  or  made  progress  in  some  defi¬ 
nite  direction.  Remark  the  simple  yet 
significant  notes — “  The  ark  was  lift  up 
from  the  earth,”  and  ”  the  ark  went  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.”  The  direction 
of  driftage  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  from  the  probable  place  of  de¬ 
parture  in  Chaldea  and  that  of  final  ground¬ 
ing  of  the  ark,  that  it  was  northward  or 
inland,  which  would  indicate  that  the  chief 
supply  of  water  was  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  that  it  was  flowing  inward  toward  the 
great  sunken  plain  of  interior  Asia  ;  which, 
however,  the  ark  did  not  reach,  but 
grounded  in  the  hilly  region  known  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Ararat,  to  the  Chaldeans  as 
Nisr.  A  curious  statement  is  made  here 
(Elohist)  as  to  the  depth  of  the  water  be¬ 
ing  fifteen  cubits.  Even  in  a  flat  country 
so  small  a  depth  would  notcover  the  rising 
grounds  ;  but  this  is  obviously  not  the 
meaning  of  the  narrator,  but  something 
much  more  sensible  and  practical.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  measure  stated  was 
the  water-draught  of  the  loaded  ark,  an<i 
that  as  the  voyagers  felt  it  rise  and  fall  on 
the  waves,  they  may  have  experienced 
some  anxiety  lest  it  should  strike  and  go  to 
pieces.  It  was  no  small  part  of  the  provi¬ 
dential  arrangement  in  tneir  case  that  in 
the  track  of  the  ark  everything  was  sub¬ 
merged  more  than  fifteen  cubits  before 
they  reached  it.  Hence  this  note,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  criteria  of 
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the  Himple  veracity  of  the  history.  The 
only  other  remark  in  this  part  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  relates  to  the  entire  submerjj^nce  of 
the  whole  country  within  sight,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  animal  life  ; 
and  here  the  enumeration  covers  all  land 
animals,  and  the  terms  used  are  thus  more 
general  than  those  applied  to  the  animals 
preserved  in  the  ark.  The  deluge  culmi¬ 
nated,  in  so  far  as  our  narrator  observed, 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

His  next  experience  is  of  a  gale  of  wind, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  cessation  of 
the  rain  and  of  the  inflow  of  the  oceanic 
waters,*  The  waters  then  decreased,  not 
regularly,  but  by  an  intermittent  process, 

“  going  and  returning  but  whether  this 
was  a  tidal  phenomenon  or  of  the  nature 
of  earthquake  waves  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion.  At  length  the  ark  grounded,  appar¬ 
ently  on  high  ground  or  in  thick  weather, 
for  no  land  was  visible  ;  but  at  length, 
after  two  months,  neighboring  hill-tops 
were  seen. 

The  incident  of  sending  out  birds  to 
test  the  recession  of  the  waters  deserves 
notice,  because  of  its  apparently  trivial 
nature,  because  it  appears  with  variations 
in  the  Chaldean  account,  and  because  it 
has  been  treated  in  a  remarkably  unscien¬ 
tific  manner  by  some  critics.  It  indicates 
the  uncertainty  which  would  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  patriarch  because  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  decrease  of  the  waters,  and  possibly 
also  a  misty  condition  of  the  air  preventing 
a  distinct  view  of  distant  objects.  The 
birds  selected  for  the  purpose  were  singu¬ 
larly  appropriate.  The  raven  is  by  habit 
a  wanderer,  and  remarkable  for  power  of 
flight  and  clearness  of  distant  vision.  So 
long  therefore  as  it  made  the  ark  its  head¬ 
quarters,  “  going  and  returning,”  f  from 
its  search  for  food,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  no  habitable  land  was  accessible. 
The  dove,  sent  out  immediately  after  the 
raven, ^  is  of  a  different  habit.  It  could 
not  act  as  a  scavenger  of  the  waters  and 
go  and  return,  but  could  leave  only  if  it 
found  land  covered  with  vegetation.  As 
a  domesticated  bird  also,  it  wonid  natural¬ 
ly  come  back  to  be  taken  into  the  ark. 


♦  Genesis  viii.  1,  2.  ”  And  F.lohim  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
abated,'*^ 

t  Margin  of  Anthorized  Version  ;  less  tally, 
“  to  and  fro"  in  the  text. 

1  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  a.s  some 
have  done,  a  hiatus  here  in  the  narrative. 


Hence  it  was  sent  forth  at  intervals  of 
seven  days,  returning  with  an  olive  leaf 
when  it  found  tree  tops  above  the  water, 
and  remaining  away  when  it  found  food 
and  shelter.  The  Chaldean  account  adds 
a  third  bird,  the  swallow — a  perfectly  use¬ 
less  addition,  since  this  bird,  if  taken  into 
the  ark  at  all,  would  from  its  habits  of  life 
be  incapable  of  affording  any  information. 
This  addition  is  a  mark  of  interpolation  in 
the  Chaldean  version,  and  proceeded  per¬ 
haps  from  the  sacred  character  attached 
by  popular  superstition  to  the  swallow,  or 
from  the  familiar  habits  of  the  bird  sug¬ 
gesting  to  some  later  editor  its  appropri¬ 
ateness.  Singularly  enough,  the  usually 
judicious  Schrader,  probably  from  defi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  birds, 
fails  to  appreciate  all  this,  and  after  a  long 
discussion  prefers  the  Babylonian  legend 
for  reasons  of  a  most  unscientific  character, 
actually  condemning  the  perfectly  natural 
and  clear  biblical  story  as  artificial  and  due 
to  a  recent  emendation.  He  says:  “When 
the  story  passed  over  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
name  of  the  swallow  has  disappeared,”  and 
“  it  is  only  from  the  Babylonian  narrative 
that  the  selection  of  the  different  birds  be¬ 
comes  clear.”  This  little  disquisition  of 
Schrader,  is  indeed,  one  of  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  instances  of  that  inversion  of  sound 
criticism  which  results  when  unscientific 
commentators  tamper  with  the  plain  state¬ 
ments  of  truthful  and  observant  witnesses. 

The  uncertainty  indicated  by  the  mission 
of  the  birds  seem  to  have  continued  from 
the  first  day  of  the  tenth  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month,  when  Noah  at  length 
ventured  to  remove  the  covering  of  the 
ark  and  inspect  the  condition  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  now  abandoned  by  the 
waters  but  not  thoroughly  dried  for  some 
time  longer.  Still  so  timid  was  the  pa¬ 
triarch  that  he  did  not  dare  without  a 
special  command  to  leave  his  place  of  safe¬ 
ty.  I  am  aware  that  if  the  two  alleged 
documents  are  arbitrarily  separated  it  is 
possible  to  see  here  some  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  in  dates  ;  but  this  is  not  necessary 
if  we  leave  them  in  their  original  relation.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  narrative  such 
as  that  summarized  above,  bears  unmis¬ 
takably  stamped  upon  it  the  characteristics 
of  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  By 
whomsoever  reduced  to  writing  and  finally 
edited,  it  must,  if  genuine,  have  come 


*  See  Green,  “  Hebraioa,”  L  e. 
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down  nearly  in  its  present  form  from  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe  which  it  relates. 
It  follows  that  the  narrator  leaves  no  place 
for  the  cnrrent  questions  as  to  the  univer- 
aality  of  the  delude.  It  was  universal  so 
far  as  his  experience  extended,  but  that  is 
all.  He  is  not  responsible  for  what  oc¬ 
curred  beyond  the  limits  of  his  observa¬ 
tion,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  man,  so  far 
as  known  to  him,  perished  If  therefore, 
as  some  have  held,*  Balaam  in  his  prophe¬ 
cy  refers  to  Cainite  populations  as  extant 
in  his  time,  or  if  Moses  declines  to  trace 
to  any  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs  the 
Rephaim,  Emim,  Zuzim  and  other  prehis¬ 
toric  peoples  of  Palestine,  we  may  infer, 
without  any  contradiction  of  our  narrative, 
that  there  were  surviving  antediluvians 
other  than  the  Noachidte,  whatever  im¬ 
probability  may  attach  to  this  on  other 
grounds,  and  more  especially  from  the 
now  ascertained  extension  of  the  post-gla¬ 
cial  submergence  over  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Let  it  also  be  noticed  that  beyond  the 
prophetic  intimation  to  Noah,  and  the  one 
expression,  Jahveh  “  shut  him  in,”  which 
may  refer  merely  to  providential  care, 
there  is,  as  already  remarked,  nothing 
miraculous,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that 
term  ;  and  that  mythical  elements,  such 
as  those  introduced  into  the  Babylonian 
narrative,  are  altogether  absent.  The' story 
relates  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  which  if 
they  happened  at  all  any  one  might  ob- 
ser\’e,  and  for  the  proof  of  which  any  or¬ 
dinary  testimony  would  be  sutiicient.  It 
niay  be  profitable,  however,  to  revert  here 
to  the  probable  relation  of  this  narrative  to 
the  geological  facts  already  adveited  to, 
and  also  its  bearing  on  the  mythical  and 
polytheistic  additions  which  we  find  in  the 
deluge  stories  of  heathen  nations. 

Regarding  the  biblical  deluge  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  submergence  of  a  vast  region  of 
Eur-Asia  and  Northern  Africa  at  least, 
while  no  similar  catastrophe  has  been  re¬ 
corded  subsequently,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  submergences  equally  important  have 
occurred  again  and  again  in  the  geological 
history  of  our  continents,  and  have  been 
equally  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  is 
tnie  that  most  of  these  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  more  slow  and  gradual  char¬ 
acter  than  that  recorded  in  Genesis,  but  in 
the  case  of  many  of  them  this  is  a  very 
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uncertain  inference  from  the  analogy  of 
modern  changes  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
post-glacial  submei^ence,  which  closed  the 
era  oif  palseocosmic  man  and  his  companion 
animals,  must-have  been  one  of  the  most 
transient  on  record.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  need  not  limit  the  entire  duration  of 
the  Noachic  submergence  to  the  single 
year  whose  record  has  been  preserved  to 
us.  Local  subsidence  may  have  been  in 
progress  througiiout  the  later  antediluvian 
age,  and  the  experience  of  the  narrator  in 
Genesis  may  have  related  only  to  its  cul¬ 
mination  in  the  central  district  of  human 
residence. 

It  is  needless,  then,  to  enter  into  further 
details,  though  these  are  sufficient  to  fill 
volumes  if  desired,  in  proof  of  the  re¬ 
markable  convergence  of  history  and  geo- 
logical  discovery  on  the  great  Hood,  which 
now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  illustrations  of  the  points  of  contact 
of  science  proceeding  on  its  own  methods 
of  investigation  and  divine  revelation,  pre¬ 
serving  the  records  of  ancient  events  otlier- 
wise  lost  or  buried  under  accretions  of 
myth  and  fancy.  I  have  elsewhere  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  *  that  the  earliest  races 
of  palseocosmic  men,  the  Canstadt  and 
Cro-magnon  races,  very  fairly  correspond 
with  what  may  have  been  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  ruder  tribes  of  Cainites,  and 
that  the  antediluvian  civilir^rtion  indicated 
by  the  narrative  of  the  deluge  could  scarce¬ 
ly  bo  expected  to  have  left  many  accessible 
remains,  though  it  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  the  post-diluvian  nations  present 
themselves  to  us  at  once  with  a  somewhat 
advanced  condition  of  the  arts,  especially 
in  Chaldea  and  in  Egypt. 

There  are  many  other  points  relating  to 
the  deluge  which  invite  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion,  as,  for  instance,  its  absolute  date, 
its  precise  geographical  limitations,  and 
its  relation  to  archaeology  and  to  theories 
of  development.  These  I  have  discussed 
elsewhere,  and  have  not  space  to  refer  to 
them  here.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  suggest  to  speculative  arch:eologists  that 
they  cannot  safely  assume  that  all  antedi¬ 
luvian  or  palaeolithic  tribes  were  barbarous 
or  semi-brutal,  or  that  there  was  a  contin¬ 
uous  development  of  humanity  without 
any  diluvial  catastrophe.  It  is  also  some¬ 
what  rash  to  carry  back  the  chronology  of 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  to  times  when. 


Motais,  “  Deluge  Bibliqne.” 


*  *'  Modem  Soience  in  Bible  Lands. 
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as  we  know  on  physical  evidence,  the  VaU 
ley  of  the  Nile  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
the  plain  of  the  Euphrates  an  extension  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
Bihle  that  such  assumptions  do  not  occur 
in  its  teaching. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  shortly 
the  fact  that  the  new  light  we  are  obtain¬ 
ing  respecting  antediluvian  man  and  the 
deluge  will  enable  us  better  to  understand 
the  origin  and  significance  of  myths  of 
heathen  antiquity  based  on  the  traditions 
of  these  early  events.  One  intention  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  was  evident¬ 
ly  to  inculcate  that  historical  view  of  idol¬ 
atry  which  traces  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
to  early  heroes  and  patriarchs.  Ilea, 
llasisatra,  Mcrodach,  Ishtar,  and  a  host  of 
other  mythical  personages  of  the  Assyrian 
pantheon  are  now  resolving  themselves 
into  purely  human  beings,  who  figure  as 
men  and  women  in  the  Pentateuch.  No 
illustration  of  this  is  morn  patent  than  that 
of  Ishtar,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians,  the 
Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  chief  female  divinity 
of  many  other  ancient  nations,  even  witn 
that  Diana  whom  all  Asia  and  the  in¬ 
habited  world  worsliippeth.” 

The  Chaldean  deluge-tablets  for  the 
first  time  introduce  her  to  us  a.s  an  antedi¬ 
luvian  goddess,  and  inform  us  that  she  is 
the  deified  mother  of  men,  the  same  with 
the  biblical  Isha  or  Eve.  In  the  crisis  of 
the  deluge  we  are  told,  Ishtar  spoke  like 
a  little  child,  the  great  goddess  pro¬ 
nounced  her  discourse.  Behold  how  man¬ 
kind  has  returned  to  clay.  I  am  the 
mother  who  brought  forth  men,  and  like 
the  fishes  they  fill  the  sea.  The  gods, 
because  of  the  angels  of  the  abyss,  are 
weeping  with  me.”  Ishtar  is  thus  the 
mother  goddess,  mourning  the  destruction 
of  her  children,  though  herself  gone  into 
the  heavens.  In  Chaldea,  as  in  the  Bible, 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed, 
and,  according  to  the  tradition,  her  wor¬ 
ship  began  in  Eden,  or  Idinu,  in  southern 
Babylonia.*  But  what  is  her  connection 
with  Tammuz,  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks, 
so  called  from  the  Semitic  title  Adonai, 
iny  lord,  applied  to  him.  Ishtar  has  been 
represented  as  the  bride  of  Tammuz  ;  but 
it  now  appears  that  in  the  oldest  Babylo¬ 
nian  legend  she  is  his  mother, f  that  he 


*  Savoe,  Hibbert  Lectures, 

t  Jbid. 


was  a  shepherd  dwelling  in  Eden,  and 
murdered  by  his  brother,  Adar,  who  is 
also  a  god,  more  especially  a  god  of  war  ; 
and  mourned  for  by  his  mother,  whose 
celebrated  descent  into  Hades  is  a  myth 
based  on  this  relation.  In  short,  the  story 
of  Ishtar,  Tammuz,  and  Adar,  the  fertile 
parent  oi  so  varied  and  widespread  my¬ 
thology,  is  merely  a  version  of  the  story 
of  Cain  and  Al^l,  and  hence  the  belief 
that  the  murder  of  Tammuz  was  the  cause 
of  the  deluge.  Hence,  also,  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  death  of  Tammuz  by 
the  annual  lamentation  of  the  women — 
”  weeping  for  Tammuz,”*  and  this  rite 
was  probably  antediluvian,  and  a  supersti- 
tution  of  the  Sethites  rather  than  of  the 
Cainites. 

Oppert  regards  the  legend  of  Tammuz 
and  Ishtar  as  a  solar  myth,  and  supposes 
that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  was  based 
on  it.  But  a  family  history  of  crime  and 
sorrow  is  a  much  more  real  and  probable 
thing  as  a  basis  for  tradition  than  a  solar 
myth,  and  naturalists  at  least  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  invert  the  theory  and  to  believe 
that  the  simple  Bible  story  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  varied  cults  and  supeisti- 
tions  that  clustered  round  Ishtar  and  Tam¬ 
muz,  as  well  as  personages  like  Osiris  and 
Isis,  who  seem  to  have  been  later  avatars 
or  revivals  of  the  same  tale. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  del¬ 
uge  story  has  intimate  connections  with 
other  ancient  myths  and  superstitions,  as 
well  as  with  the  results  of  modern  archa*- 
ology  and  geology.  But  were  this  all, 
our  inquiry,  however  interesting  and  curi¬ 
ous,  would  have  little  practical  value.  It 
has  two  important  bearings  on  the  present 
time.  Christianity  founds  itself,  its  foun¬ 
der  himself  being  witness,  on  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  as  history  and  prophe¬ 
cy,  and  the  treatment  which  these  ancient 
and  inspired  records  have  met  with  in 
modern  times  at  the  hands  of  destructive 
criticism  is  doing  its  worst  in  aid  of  the 
anti-Christian  tendencies  of  our  time.  To 
remove  the  doubts  that  have  been  cast  on 
these  old  records  is  therefore  a  clear  gain 
to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  and 
if  theology  and  philology  are  unable  to 
secure  this  benefit,  natural  science  may 
well  step  forward  to  lend  its  aid.  Another 
connection  with  present  interests  depends 
on  the  fact  that,  while  superstitions  akin 


*  Ezekiel  viii.  14. 
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to  that  which  deified  the  mother  of  the 
promised  seed,  and  introduced  the  world¬ 
wide  cults  of  Astarte  and  Aphrodite,  still 
reign  over  great  masses  of  men,  absolute 
materialism  and  desperate  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  among  men  and  nations  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  extending  themselves  as  never  be¬ 
fore  since  the  antediluvian  times,  and  are 
provoking  a  like  signal  and  direful  ven¬ 
geance.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Chris- 
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tians  look  forward  to  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  destroy  the  powers  of 
evil  and  to  inaugurate  a  better  time  ;  and 
it  was  lie  who  said — “  As  it  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  even  so  shall  it  be  in 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.”  I^et  us  re- 
mcml>er  the  old  story  of  the  flood  of  Noah 
lest  that  day  come  on  us  unawares. —  Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 


RUSSIAN  CHARACTERISTICS:  DISHONESTY. 

BY  K.  B.  LANIN. 


”  I  BEG  to  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  M.  Rudzky,  tradesman  of  this  city,  for 
having  restored  me  my  watch,  which  I  in¬ 
advertently  left  on  the  counter  in  his  shop 
a  few  days  ago.  When  I  offered  him 
money  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude,  M. 
Rudzky  refused  to  accept  it,  saying  that 
he  had  only  done  his  duty.  This  is  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  ! — Signed, 
Madam  Karasteleva.”  *  This  pithy  paean, 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  country, 
was  published  in  one  of  the  principal  pa¬ 
pers  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Rus¬ 
sia  about  a  year  ago,  and  must  have  made 
M.  Rudzky  feel  as  if  his  originality  bor¬ 
dered  on  suicidal  mania  or  some  equally 
dangerous  form  of  eccentricity.  Neither 
such  spontaneous  testimonials,  however, 
nor  the  absence  thereof,  are  needed  to 
prove  that  Russia  can  boast  of  numbers  of 
obscure  but  upright  men  whose  sterling 
honesty  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
the  noblest  characters  described  in  history 
or  besung  in  fable.  It  would  be  indeed 
sad  were  it  otherwise.  No  society,  how¬ 
ever  Hide,  is  wholly  destitute  of  these 
piuneets  or  suivivors  of  a  higher  stage  of 
social  life,  without  which  it  could  no 
more  exist  than  falsehood  lacking  a  grain 
of  truth  to  leaven  it.  What  this  outburst 
of  gratitude  really  implied,  and  what  few 
foreigners  who  possess  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  would  willingly  take 
for  granted,  even  on  the  word  of  the  most 
trusted  ethnologist,  is  the  great  paucity  of 
such  moral  giants  as  Rudzky.  It  is  esti- 


*  The  first  senlenoe  is  quoted  from  memory  ; 
the  others  are  taken  from  the  Novoye  Vremya 
of  the  30th  An^st,  1889.  The  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  .Yew  Husaxan  Telegraph  (Odessa) 
about  the  25th  of  that  month. 


mated  that  there  are  in  Russia  about  thir¬ 
teen  millions  of  Dissenters  all  told,  con¬ 
siderable  numliers  of  whom  belong  to 
rationalistic  sects  such  a.s  the  Molokani, 
the  Stnndiata,  and  others — chaste,  vera¬ 
cious,  honest  Puritans,  whose  theology  is 
pure  morality,  and  whose  dealings  with  all 
men  are  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the 
strictest  justice.  But  the  sectarians  scarce¬ 
ly  amount  to  the  eighth  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  the  rationalistic  sects  are  but 
a  fraction  of  the  sectarians.  The  great 
hulk  of  the  Russian  nation  not  only  does 
not  associate  dishonesty  with  criminality, 
sinfulness,  or  ethical  deformity,  but  holds 
it  to  be  rather  a  meritorious  employment 
of  heaven-sent  gifts  which  it  would  he 
sinful  to  let  rust  for  want  of  exercise.  At 
the  root  of  all  the  dealings  of  the  people 
among  themselves,  and  of  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  nation  with  for¬ 
eigners,  like  the  serpent  gnawing  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  Yggdrasil,  lies  ineffable 
contempt  of  the  practice  of  common  hon¬ 
esty,  which  is  held  equivalent  to  hiding  in 
the  earth  those  talents  of  worldly  wisdom 
which  it  should  be  man’s  first  object  to 
increase,  reaping  where  he  sowed  not,  and 
gathering  where  he  has  not  strewed.  And 
it  is  upon  this  view  that  they  shape  the 
conduct  of  their  lives  with  all  the  persist¬ 
ency  of  which  a  feeble-minded,  fickle, 
nerveless  people  arc  capable. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  call  this  de¬ 
generation.  It  is  merely  stagnation,  ar¬ 
rested  development  ;  for  the  Russia  of  to¬ 
day,  when  stripped  of  the  outward  hull, 
which  is  varnished  and  modern,  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  no  essential  respects  from 
the  Russia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  TheGer- 
man  Hanseatic  cities,  which  strictly  for¬ 
bade  their  merchants  to  give  Russians 
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goods  on  credit,  to  lend  them  money* 
under  any  pretexts,  or  eren  to  borrow  of 
them,  under  pain  of  speedy  punishment,f 
are  now  mere  memories  of  the  past.  Re- 
val,  which  was  equally  careful  about  guard¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  consequences  of  Russian 
dishonesty,  has  lived  to  become  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  people  are  still 
what  they  were  ;  and  the  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Germans  and  Belgians  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  Russian  traders 
put  lying  brands  and  false  trade-marks  on 
their  goods  ;  that  light  weight  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  bad  quality,  heavy  bricks 
l»eing  freely  added  to  consignments  of  adul¬ 
terated  wax  ;t  that  sham  fujs  were  so 
common  that  foreigners  ceased  to  buy  any 
furs,  good  or  bad,  wherever  Russians 
traded  ;  that  enormous  sums  had  to  be 
distributed  in  bribes  to  the  Russian  au¬ 
thorities  before  the  Germans  could  get 
these  evils  diminished  to  a  point  at  which 
trading  was  possible  ;  these  and  countless 
other  complaints  of  long-forgotten  times 
would,  if  published  without  mention  of 
persons  or  dates<  pass  with  the  student  of 
contemj>orary  Russian  history  for  cuttings 
from  the  newspapers  or  extracts  from  con¬ 
sular  reports  of  to-day.  Russian  mer¬ 
chants  are  no  longer  permitted,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  pawn  their  kith 
and  kin,  their  wives  and  children,  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  love  and  live  for  ; 
but  they  still  cheerfully  sacrifice  whatever 
they  are  allowed  to  pledge  :  good  name, 
friendship,  honor,  with  the  same  frequen¬ 
cy  with  which  their  great  grandfathers  used 
to  let  their  wives  and  children  be  sold,  pros- 
tituted,  enslaved  for  debts  that  they  could 
have  easily  discharged  ;§  and  if  the  aver¬ 
age  merchant  of  the  present  day  were  to 
set  about  following  the  advice  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  poet,  to  wrap  himself  up  in  the  man- 

•  Litv.  EhsA.  und  Kurldndurhta  Urkunden- 
buekntbat  Regiatem;  Beval,  185*2—1864.  II., 
576,  583. 

f  Uricundiiehe  Oeaekiehte  dea  Urapmngea  d. 
(ktdachen  Hanae;  Hamburg,  1830.  II.,  N.  ix., 
p.  27.  It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the 
Russians  did  not  complain  on  their  side  of  oc¬ 
casional  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  foreign 
merchants.  It  is  nowhere  recorded,  however, 
that  they  found  it  so  frequent  or  so  ruinous  as 
to  justify  them  in  '*  boycotting”  Germans  or 
Belgians. 

I  Ct  for  ex.  Llavlilnd,  Urkunda,  VL  ; 
Anstoff,  RuanoH  Indnatkry  in  AndaU  Tvmta,  p. 
213  (Russian). 

CoUection  cf  SaU  Documenta,  III.  N.  60. 


tie  of  his  own  integrity,  it  would  prove  no 
better  protection  from  the  cold  blasts  of  a 
wintry  world  than  the  Italian  beggar’s  coat, 
which  was  described  as  being  made  most- 
K’  of  fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  merchant  may  l>e  said  to  be  living 
almost  as  well  up  to  his  lights  as  his  col¬ 
league  the  German  or  the  Englishman  ;  it 
is  not  his  fault  if  these  lights  are  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  intensify  the  gloom  about  him. 
He  has  been  brought  up  to  deceit  and 
trickery  from  his  childhood  ;  he  has  sucked 
it  in  with  his  mother’s  milk,  he  has  in¬ 
herited  it  from  generations  of  dishonest 
ancestors,  it  is  the  lesson  daily,  hourly 
taught  him  by  his  government  and  his 
church  ;  and  if  in  the  teeth  of  all  this  he 
were  to  stand  out  in  strong  contra-st  to  his 
fellows,  an  honest,  straightforward,  vera¬ 
cious  man,  we  should  be  safe  to  regard  him 
as  a  genius,  a  monster  or  a  sectarian. 

But  merchants  and  traders,  though  they 
have  more  frequent  opportunity  for  its 
cultivation  than  others,  hare  no  monopoly 
of  dishonesty.  It  is  nniversal,  Pan-Rus¬ 
sian.  According  to  a  popular  writer  who 
had  a  life-long  experience  of  his  country¬ 
men,  studying  them  from  various  coigns 
of  vantage,  as  bureaucrat,  governor,  au¬ 
thor,  journalist,  and  suspect,  “  roguery  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  social  life,”*  and  it 
is  Hobson’s  choice  ;  he  who  is  not  ham¬ 
mer  is  anvil.  ”  If  you  manage  the  estate 
of  another,”  complains  this  same  writer, 
“  and  forbear  to  take  advantage,  to  the 
detriment  of  him  who  trusts  you,  of  what 
is  called  your  ‘  opportunity  ’  to  enrich 
yourself,  it  is  hard  to  be  told  that  you  are 
green — ah,  yes  !  very  green.  ”f  You  are 
made  to  feel  in  such  cases  that  you  have 
been  guilty  of  a  social  sin,  of  something 
not  far  removed  from  treason  in  thus  swim¬ 
ming  against  the  current,  and  every  man’s 
hand  is  straightway  raised  against  yon  for 
refusing  to  rai.se  yours  against  any  man. 
It  is  diflicnlt  under  such  conditions  for  a 
Russian  who  has  outwitted  a  friend  that 
implicitly  trusted  him  not  to  feel  as  flushed 
and  as  happy  as  the  self-respecting  Fijian 
of  a  few  years  ago  after  swallowing  the 
last  morsel  of  a  savory  enemy.  One  of 
the  truest  patriots  Russia  ever  possessed 
and  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  the 
age  has  given  us  a  series  of  masterly  life¬ 
like  sketches,  illustrative  of  what  is  meant 

*  Sobtschedrin,  WaU-MearU  Diaoouraea,  p.  29 
(Ruforian). 

t  Ibid. 
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by  saying  that  n^ery  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fonns  of  social  life,  from  which  I 
subjoin  one  or  two. 

**  On  the  perron  of  a  solitary  house  (in 
a  country  town)  unprotected  eren  by  a 
yard,  two  men  were  sitting  dressed  in 
morning  attire,  smoking  cigarettes,  and 
chatting  together  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  *  Well,  you  know  that  Kharin 
lost  that  suit  of  his  f  ’  one  of  them  said. 
‘You  don’t  mean  it  1  ’  ‘Oh  yes,  no 
doubt  about  that  He’s  a  fool  and  so  he 
lost  it’  ‘  How  so  !  ’  ‘  Doesn’t  every¬ 

body  know  that  the  deceased  lost  the  use 
of  his  hand  before  his  death.  Why,  the 
whole  town  is  well  aware  that  Margaret 
Ivanovna  forged  the  will  the  day  after  his 
death.  Aye,  and  that  the  Archpriest 
wrote  it,  too  1  Oh  yes  !  no  doubt  at  all, 
she  forged  the  will  ;  the  Archpriest  him¬ 
self,  when  half-seas  over,  blurts  it  out 
often  enough.  But  for  all  that  Margaret 
Ivanovna  is  now  the  owner  of  a  cool  mill¬ 
ion,  while  Kharin  has  to  shoulder  a  beg¬ 
gar’s  knapsack.  And  all  because  he’s  such 
a  fool  I  ’  ‘  No  mistake,  he  is  a  fool,  but 

still’ — .  .  .  ‘Oh!  he’s  a  fool,  and  that’s 
the  long  and  short  of  it.  Margaret  Ivan¬ 
ovna  offered  to  compromise  the  matter  ; 
“  Take  twenty  thousand,”  she  said,  ‘‘  and 
joy  be  with  you.”  Why  didn’t  he  ac¬ 
cept  ?  since  he  knows  that  he’s  a  fool  f 
Then  he  had  another  chance  :  the  father 
Archpriest  and  Ivan  Therapontitch  also 
made  him  offers  ;  ”  Give  ns  ten  thousand 
apiece,”  they  said,  “  and  we’ll  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  in  court  as  witnesses  ; 
we’ll  speak  according  to  our  consciences  ; 
weMI  say  we  signed  the  will  from  lack  of 
circumspection,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
to  it.”  Why  didn’t  he  close  with  that, 
since  he  knows  he’s  a  fool  f  Margaret 
Ivanovna,  she  didn't  wait  to  be  asked 
twice,  I  warraht.  She  accepted  fast 
enough.  She  whipped  out  the  money  and 
handed  it  over  in  a  twinkling.  But  he 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mole.  And  if  they 
had  asked  him  for  the  hard  cash,  there 
would  be  some  excuse  for  him,  but  no — 
all  they  wanted  was  an  I.O.U.  Why 
couldn’t  he  have  given  it  and  then  later 
on  think  better  of  it  and  lead  them  a  pretty 
dance  for  the  money  ?  He  might  say  that 
he  had  not  signed  it,  or  that  it  was  not 
given  for  value  received.  The  unmitigated 
fool.’  ”  *  Macaulay  once  said  of  It^ians 
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that  so  perverted  was  their  moral  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  matter  of  cunning 
and  deceit,  that  if  Othello  were  represent¬ 
ed  before  an  Italian  audience,  the  entire 
sympathy  of  the  public  would  be  with 
lago,  while  his  dupe  would  come  in  at 
most  for  their  contemptuous  pity.  This 
is  emphatically  true  of  Russians,  though, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  far  from  engender¬ 
ing  universal  distrust,  it  co-exists  with  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  borders  on  the 
miiaculous.  The  following  is  another  of 
these  typical  conversations  preserved  by 
Schtschedrin,  which  throws  more  light  on 
the  social  and  moral  conceptions  of  modern 
Russians  than  volumes  of  statistics  : 

‘‘  ‘  Nay,  but  do  listen  to  the  way  he 
fooled  the  German.  He  bought  1,200 
roubles’  worth  of  timber  from  him,  hud  it 
brought  home,  and  then  told  the  Gentian 
to  call  on  him  for  the  money.  He  came, 
was  made  much  of,  treated  to  refresh¬ 
ments,  champagne  and  all  the  rest. 
‘‘  Now,”  he  says,  turning  to  the  Gemiati, 
‘‘  you  write  your  receipt,  while  I’m  get¬ 
ting  the  money  ready,”  and  with  this  he 
began  to  count  the  notes.  The  receipt 
l>eing  drawn  up  in  a  moment,  be  took  it, 
glanced  at  it,  found  it  in  order — a  legal 
receipt  for  1,200  roubles — aud  then  clap¬ 
ped  it  and  the  money  into  his  pocket. 
“You  have  acknowledged  here,  Bogdan 
Bc^danovitch,”  he  .said,  “  that  you  have 
received  the  money  in  full.  I  don’t  see 
that  you  have  anything  further  to  wait 
for.”  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1  That,  brother, 
was  a  stroke  of  business.  Oh,  how  we 
did  laugh  1  I  thought  my  sides  would 
split.  But  listen  to  what’s  coming.  At 
first  the  German  looked  as  if  he  did  not 
grasp  what  was  the  matter,  and  then  when 
it  suddenly  dawned  upon  him,  he  cried 
out,  “  You  are  a  thief  !”  “  All  right,” 

was  the  answer  he  got,  “  you  Germans  in¬ 
vented,  they  say,  the  ape,  but  here  am  I, 
a  Russian,  bringing  in  one  moment  all 
your  contrivances  to  naught.”  Bravo  ! 
No,  but  you  should  have  seen  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  phiz,  frightened  and  incredulous, 
his  hands  feeling  his  pockets  the  while — 
wasn’t  it  rich  f  Germans  are  still  ^cn- 
homs  in  such  matters  ;  they’re  fooTs  and 
nothing  else.’  ’’  • 

These  pictures  are  not  overdrawn,  they 
do  not  even  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 
Take  up  any  daily  paper  or  monthly  re- 


*  WeU  Meant  Ducourtes,  p.  31. 


Well-Jfean/  Discourses,  p.  34. 
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view,  or  printed  book  with  the  stamp  of 
contemporariness  npon  it,  and  yon  will  be 
stmck  by  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  life  therein  described  and  the  scenes 
depicted  by  Schtschedrin.  Open  any  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  and  read  their 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  ethical  concep¬ 
tions  and  practical  maxims  of  the  average 
Russian,  and  you  will  ask  yourself  in  won¬ 
der  whether  it  is  a  question  of  wild  an¬ 
archical  tribes  in  Central  Africa  or  the 
backwoods  of  Brazil,  or  of  a  people  ruled 
by  a  government  alive  even  to  its  own  pal¬ 
try  interests.  The  Northern  Messenger, 
which  I  take  up  almost  at  random,  de¬ 
scribes  for  example,  in  detail,  how  a  whole 
company  of  peasants  in  Manuilovka  split 
their  sides  (or,  as  they  themselves  pictu¬ 
resquely  put  it,  tore  their  intestines)  with 
genuine,  hearty  laughter  at  the  recital  of 
how  a  hay  merchant  cheated  a  pour 
woman,  selling  her  the  same  load  of  rotten 
hay  three  different  times.* 

The  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  which 
are  rapidly  developing  into  the  relations  of 
governors  and  governed,  are  hopelessly  viti¬ 
ated  by  duplicity,  breach  of  faith,  down¬ 
right  roguery,  with  which  no  amount  of 
Draconian  legislation  can  successfully  grap¬ 
ple.  A  few  years  ago  laws  were  made  em¬ 
powering  landowners  and  farmers  to  hire 
laborers  for  several  years’  service,  and 
enacting  a  lung  list  of  severe  penalties  for 
breach  of  contract.  In  practice  these  laws 
have  proved  as  efficacious  as  a  gossamer 
veil  spread  out  to  stay  the  fury  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane. 

Every  autumn  and  winter  the  newspapers 
are  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  harrow¬ 
ing  scenes  enacted  in  the  country  districts 
between  the  men  who  raise  the  corn  and 
those  who  take  it.  Agricultural  laborers 
of  both  sexes  taken  on  by  the  year,  or  by 
the  five  years,  frequently  run  away,  leav¬ 
ing  their  masters  in  the  lurch  at  a  most 
critical  time,  when  there  are  no  other  la¬ 
borers  to  be  had  to  replace  them,  and 
think  no  evil  of  it.f  In  the  Government 
of  Tamboff,  for  instance,  farmers  and 
landowners,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
secured  a  band  of  laborers  in  advance,  at 
what  seemed  a  fair  rate  of  wages  under 
the  circumstances.  The  men  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  terms,  and  a  portion  of  the 
wages  in  advance  as  earnest  money  ;  but 


*  Northern  Messenger,  N.  7,  1888,  p.  64. 
f  The  Don  f^peeeh,  N.  91. 


they  seem  to  have  felt  no  obligation  to 
come  and  work  when  harvest  time  came 
round  ;  and  the  employers  were  left 
lamenting.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
magistrate,  and  warrants  taken  out  to 
bring  the  delinquents  to  justice,  and  very 
likely  many  of  them  may  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  ;  but  that  was  cold  comfort  for  the 
landowners  whose  corn  was  rotting  in  the 
rain  and  whose  affairs  were  going  to  ruin.* 
Similar  tales  reach  ns  from  the  south,  north, 
and  east  of  Knssia,  where  the  people  are  suf¬ 
fering  the  effects  of  their  own  dishonesty, 
while  they  grumble — if  at  all — only  at 
fate.f  In  one  place  we  read  of  all  the 
ponderous  machinery  of  the  law  being 
brought  to  bear  against  the  defaulting 

fieasants,  with  the  result  that  matters  were 
eft  just  where  they  were  before.  The 
fugitives  were  discovered  by  the  police 
and  restored  to  their  masters  by  force,  af¬ 
ter  the  harvest  to  be  still  more  severely 
punished  ;  but  in  three  days  they  arose 
again,  and,  shaking  the  dost  off  their  feet, 
went  away,  saying  ”  This  time,  no  man 
shall  find  us.”  Nor  were  they  discovered, 
in  that  classic  land  of  passports  and  {>olice 
supervision.^  If  in  all  these  cases  the 
employers  played  the  melancholy  part  of 
victims,  the  presumable  explanation  is  that 
the  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  their 
assuming  that  of  oppressors.  They  were 
indignant,  like  Bill  Nye  with  the  Heathen 
Chinee,  at  the  success  rather  than  at  the 
iniquity  of  the  proceeding.  The  great 
majority  of  such  employers  take  the  ut¬ 
most  advantage  of  their  legal  position  ; 
cheat  their  workmen,  starve  them,  grind 
them  to  grist  like  the  corn  in  their  mills, 
and  then  gibe  and  jeer  at  them,  as  rustics 
oke  cag^  bears  with  sticks.  The  Moor 
as  done  his  work,  the  Moor  can  go,  is 
their  device.  Thus  we  hear  of  bands  of 
laborers  in  the  fertile,  smiling  Crimea, 
weak  and  emaciated  as  if  recovering  from 
typhus  or  dying  of  consumption,  who, 
working  like  helots,  are  fed  “  upon  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  bread,  but  a  black, 
nauseous  mass,  the  indigestible  ingredients 
of  which  no  man  can  determine.”§ 
Others  are  duly  hired  at  the  uniform  rate 
of  four  roubles  a  day  during  the  entire 
season,  and  when  they  arrive  on  the  scene 
of  their  labors  and  have  worked  some  time 

•  Tamboff  Qovemmmtal  Oasette,  N.  78. 
f  Cf.  V.  g.  Odessa  News,  N.  1042. 

Odessa  News,  N.  1030. 

Orimean  Messenger,  N.  IlL 
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are  told  that  they  will  receive  bat  two 
roubles  a  day.*  In  Samara  a  numerous 
party  of  agricultural  laborers  were  hired  at 
five  roubles  and  a  half  per  detmtine  (about 
2f  acres),  and  having  journeyed  to  the 
district  where  they  were  wanted  at  their 
own  expense,  were  informed  that  on  con* 
sideralion  the  employer  could  only  pay 
them  somewhat  less  than  half  that  sum 
(two  roubles  and  a  half).  They  returned 
at  once  in  disgust  and  spent  their  last  coins 
on  the  road.f  In  other  places  whole 
companies  of  han'est  laborers  come  home 
as  poor  as  they  went,  withont  a  copper 
coin  in  their  pockets,  because  the  land¬ 
owners  keep  back  a  third,  or  even  a  half 
of  each  man’s  earnings,  relying  on  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  men  to  undergo  the  loss 
of  time,  the  trouble,  and  the  worry  of 
suing  for  their  wages  through  the  law 
courts.^  Numbers  of  such  famishing 
wretches,  returning  from  their  harvesting, 
roam  despairingly  about  the  streets  of  the 
towns  and  cities  on  their  way,  begging  for 
bread  to  keep  them  alive,  and  asking  for 
alms  to  take  them  home,  and  having  a  sked 
in  vain,  they  seize  upon  as  thieves  what 
was  denied  to  them  as  beggars. 

The.  pursuit  of  trade,  properly  so  called, 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  requires  in  Russia 
no  special  training  of  the  individual  as  in 
other  countries.  Inherited  racial  aptitude, 
mother  wit,  natural  shrewdness,  and  in¬ 
born  nnscrnpulousness  are  deemed  amply 
sufficient.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  with  no  more  varied  mental 
and  moral  outfit  should  have  transformed 
trade  and  commerce  from  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  of  civilization  into  a  labyrinth  of 
“  ways  that  are  dark,’’  a  very  quicksand 
of  deceit  and  chicanery.  The  most  heart¬ 
less  trickery,  covered  over  with  a  frank 
childlike  look  and  a  voice  clear  as  an  echo 
from  the  well  of  truth,  passes  current  as 
easily  as  a  counterfeit  coin.  The  average 
trader  makes  no  bones  about  overreaching 
his  customers,  native  or  foreign,  and  of 
swearing  to  the  truth  of  the  most  audacious 
falseho^  ever  invented,  with  all  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  a  man  performing  a  pleasant 
duty,  and  easing  his  mind.  For  his  chief 
business  maxim  is  that  he  may,  nay,  must — 

Btsmp  €k>d*B  own  name  upon  a  lie  jnst  made 
To  tom  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 


*  OaidU  of  Samara,  N.  155. 
Ibid. 

Tutchny  Krai,  N.  2691. 


though  he  often  does  it  for  even  less  than 
a  penny.  If  caught  in  JlagranU  delicto 
and  convicted  of  downright  roguery,  he  is 
no  more  abashed  than  if  it  were  a  question 
of  his  hair  growing  gray  ;  and  eyeing  you 
with  all  the  tenderness  he  can  infuse  into  a 
look,  he  will  say  ;  “  I  must  live  somehow, 
your  honor  ;  if  not  by  washing,  then  by 
mangling,  as  the  saying  is.  I  could  have 
dealt  with  your  honor  without  lies  or  cheat¬ 
ing,  but  then  your  honor  is  not  everybody 
— indeed,  I  might  journey  on  foot  from 
here  to  Kieff  and  not  meet  with  your 
equal.”  The  perfect  ease  with  which  he 
shuffios  off  the  weight  of  his  ill-doings,  as 
a  goose  shakes  off  drops  of  rain-water, 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  Wainamoiren,  the 
Ancient  Truthful  One  of  the  Finnish  Epos, 
who  advances  the  most  deliberate  uncalled- 
for  lies,  and,  when  convicted  thereof,  with 
astonishing  simplicity  makes  answer  : 
“  Well,  I  did  lie  somewhat,”  and  con- 
'scientiously  proceeds  with  the  previous 
question.  If  you  don’t  lie,  you  won’t 
sell,”  is  a  proverb,  for  which  the  Russians 
can  scarcely  put  forward  an  exclusive  claim, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  act 
upon  it  as  no  other  people,  ancient  or 
modem,  have  dared  to  act.  In  the  way 
of  trade,”  said  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest 
of  forty  years’  standing,  in  conversation 
with  me  on  the  subject  some  months  ago, 
”  a  Russian  would  sell  his  soul  to  the  Evil 
One  and  then  pledge  it  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  swerved  somewhat  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  he  would  smile  incredulous¬ 
ly  and  continue  to  transgress.” 

The  evil  has  been  frequently  discussed 
and  explained  in  Russia,  but  the  explana¬ 
tions  are  one-sided,  incomplete.  The  press 
is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  ovennas- 
tering  passion  for  gold  and  to  the  Russian’s 
proverbial  impatience  to  grow  rich,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  himself  may  spend  the  money 
he  has  collected.*  This  account  of  the 
matter  is  partially  true,  but  only  partially. 
Russians  are  open  to  a  charge  of  rapacity, 
to  insatiable  cupidity,  but  not  to  anything 
savori  ng  of  niggardliness.  lie  loves  m  oney 
far  less  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  can  proenre  him  in  future  than  for 
the  opportunity  it  affords  him  of  playing 
the  king.  He  can  no  more  hoard  and 

*  “  In  all  things,"  says  the  Novoye  Vrtmy<^ 
"  the  specific  qi^ity  of  the  Rnssian  mind  is 
unbridled  lost  of  sordid  gain.  "—29th  Septem¬ 
ber.  1889. 
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pinoh  and  atint  than  an  aveta(;e  Bushman 
can  play  the  part  of  Beau  Bruininel  iu  the 
London  of  to-day.  He  regulates  his  bud¬ 
get  as  behooves  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  ;  scatters  money  lavishly  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  giving  away  his  last 
hundred  roubles  as  royally  as  if  he  had  a 
Fortunatus’  purse  to  fall  back  upon.  There 
are  scores  of  needy  wretches  in  want  of  a 
dinner,  who  once  were  rich  men,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Odessa,  Moscow,  Kieff,  who 
built  up  their  own  fortunes  almost  in  a 
night,  and  then  scattered  them  to  the  winds 
as  if  they  were  all  mere  gold  of  Tolosa. 
There  used  to  be  a  Scotch  beggar  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  attributed  his  poverty  to  a  single 
miscalculation.  He  began,  it  ap|>ear8,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  to  spend  a  fortune  of 
£20,000,  unexpectedly  left  to  him,  at  the 
rate  of  £1,000  a  year,  living  in  ease  and 
idleness  the  while,  in  the  l>elief  that  his 
span  of  life  would  not  exceed  sixty  years  ; 
and  after  the  rapid  flight  of  some  twenty- 
two  or  three  years  was  stu(>efied  to  find 
himself  healthy  and  a  beggar.  None  of 
the  Russian  spendthrifts  whom  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of  could  with  truth  allege  that 
they  entertained  any,  even  the  most  slip¬ 
shod,  calculations  before  frittering  away  a 
fortune. 

On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  hot  haste  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  merchant,  and 
does  much  to  intensify  that  spirit  of  im¬ 
probity  which  it  did  not  create.  Many 
merchants  are  so  impatient  to  do  business 
that  they  cannot  even  wait  till  their  cus¬ 
tomers  enter  their  shops,  but  must  needs 
sally  forth,  lay  violent  hands  upon  them, 
and  drag  them  in.  This  is  at  l^ttom  the 
same  kind  of  ardor  that  the  mythical  Lien 
Chi  Altangi  observed  in  the  London  shop¬ 
men  of  last  century,  only  duly  intensified 
and  Russianized.  “  ‘  There,’  cries  the 
mercer,  showing  me  a  piece  of  fine  silk, 
‘  there’s  beauty.  My  Lord  Suckeskin  has 
bespoke  the  fellow  to  this  for  the  birth- 
night  this  very  morning  ;  it  would  look 
charmingly  in  waistcoats.  ’  ‘  But  I  do  not 

want  a  waistcoat,’  replied  I.  ‘  Not  want 
a  waistcoat !  ’  returned  the  mercer  ;  ‘  then 
I  would  advise  you  to  buy  one.  When 
waistcoats  are  wanted,  depend  upon  it  they 
will  come  dear.  Always  buy  l)efore  you 
want,  and  you  are  sore  to  be  well  used, 
as  they  say  in  Cheapside.’  ”  Yon  are 
certainly  very  ill-used  at  times  if  yon  do 


not  buy  before  you  want  in  Russia,  where 
brute  force  so  often  does  duty  for  persua¬ 
sion.  A  friend  of  mine  walking  for  the 
first,  and  last,  time  in  his  life  along  the 
streets  in  the  Apraxin  Dvor — a  sort  of 
miniature  city  composed  of  the  shops  and 
stores  of  the  genuine  Russian  chapmen, 
whoso  manners,  morals,  and  mercantile 
methods  have  been  admirably  painted  by 
the  playwright  Ostroffsky — was  forcibly 
drawn  into  a  ready-made  clothes  shop,  his 
coat  slipped  off  and  another  fitted  on  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it.  He  pleaded, 
protested,  threatened  ;  the  assistants  al¬ 
ternately  bullied  and  cajoled  him,  but  af¬ 
ter  a  long  struggle  released  him  amid  a 
shower  of  picturesque  epithets.  He  had 
not  had  time  enough  to  collect  his  scat¬ 
tered  senses,  when  he  was  lifted  bodily 
into  a  trunk  store  and  shown  a  capacious 
trunk.  ”  But  I  don’t  want  a  trunk,  not 
even  gratis,”  he  apologetically  pleaded. 
”  Well,  this  is  gratis,  or  nearly  so,  only 
fifteen  roubles.”  ”  But  I  assure  you  1  do 
not  ”  .  .  .  ”  Oh  !  you  think  it’s  not  the 
best  of  its  kind.  Well,  sir,  God  is  wit¬ 
ness  that  you  won’t  get  a  better  trunk  in 
all  Petersburg,  nor  a  cheaper.  You  are 
not  used  to  bargaining  ?  We  like  honest 
men  of  your  stamp,  take  it  for  ten  rou¬ 
bles.”  ”  Let  me  go  ;  I  will  have  none  of 
your  trunks.”  ”  Not  till  you’ve  seen 
some  more.  Ivan,  take  the  gentleman 
up-stairs  and  show  him  all  the  trunks  we 
have.  Take  your  time,  sir  ;  a  trunk  is 
bought  not  for  a  day  or  a  way,  it’s  for  a 
lifetime,  sir.”  But  my  friend,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  a  money  loss  of  ten  roubles  to  un¬ 
known  and  possibly  more  serious  sacrifices, 
paid  the  money,  had  a  droschky  called, 
and  drove  away. 

The  newspapers  have  been  constantly 
full  of  complaints  of  the  same  description. 
”  Moscow  knows,”  says  the  Russian 
Courier  of  Moscow,  ”  what  the  Knife 
Row  is,  and  St.  Petersburg  realizes  what 
the  Cerberi  of  the  Apraxin  Dvor  are,  how 
they  fight  among  themselves  over  a  custo¬ 
mer,  how  often  a  whole  squadron  of  them 
fall  foul  of  a  passer-by,  drag  him  into  their 
shop  and  violently  force  him  to  buy  some¬ 
thing.  The  police-courts  in  Petersburg, 
where  a  long  series  of  prosecutions  hare 
arisen  from  attacks  on  the  public  in  the 
Apraxin  Dvor,  treat  the  merchant  Cerberi 
with  all  the  severity  of  the  law.”  *  Laws 


•  Ruttian  Courier,  July,  1887. 
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in  Russia,  however,  are  seldom  efficacious 
for  long  and  we  And  the  Police  Prefect  of 
Warsaw  ordering  all  merchants  in  that  city 
to  bind  themselves  over  to  cease  in  future 
from  dragging  passers-by  into  their  shops 
and  warehouses,  and  threatening  them  with 
all  the  rigors  of  the  law  if  they  break  their 
promise.*  Such  violence  is  not  always 
visited  on  the  purchaser  only.  At  Saratoff 
the  other  day  a  gentleman  entered  the 
shop  of  a  fish  salesman,  named  Krynkin. 
While  he  was  making  a  selection,  a  fish* 
monger  a  few  doors  off,  entered,  seised  the 
inoffensive  customer  by  the  throat  and 
draped  him  into  his  own  shop.  Krynkin 
expostulated,  but  was  knocked  down  and 
severely  beaten  by  his  rival,  who  then  re¬ 
turned  to  serve  the  unhappy  man  whom 
he  had  dragged  along  the  street  like  a 
shark.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
looking'on,  but  they  only  took  a  speculative 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  strokes 
of  business  that  are  daily  done  in  those 
stores  and  warehouses  by  shaggy-  bearded, 
inoffensi\e-luoking  barbarians  would  prove 
a  revelation  to  Ah  Sin  himself.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  is  taken  from  the  journals, 
and  can  be  vouched  for  as  characteristic. 
A  middle-class  state  functionary  enters  a 
ready-made  clothes  shop  to  purchase  a 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  coat.  When  tr3'ing  it 
on  he  notices  in  one  of  the  pockets  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  value  (a  watch,  silver  cigar-case, 
Ac.)  put  there  designedly  by  the  tribesman. 
The  intending  purchaser  covets  the  watch 
as  well  as  the  coat,  and  keeps  his  own 
counsel,  lie  pays  the  price  demanded  al¬ 
most  without  haggling,  such  is  his  anxiety 
to  leave  the  shop.  The  tradesman  chaises 
twice  as  much  as  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  and  having  received  the  money, 
stops  the  happy  purchaser  who  is  rapidly 
gliding  from  the  shop,  with  the  words, 
“  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  forgot  to  take 
my  watch  from  your  pocket,”  and  having 
removed  it,  adds,  “You  may  go  now, 
many  thanks.”  The  other  day  a  certain 
N.  went  into  one  of  these  shops  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  overcoat.  He  was  exposed  to 
the  above-described  temptation  and  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Seduced  by  the  massive  silver 
cigar-case  stuck  in  the  pocket,  he  paid  £2 
12s.  for  an  article  worth  £l  10s.  at  most, 
and  at  the  threshold  of  the  door  he  was 
relieved  of  his  prize  and  left  the  shop 
meditating  revenge.  A  few  days  later  he 


returns  to  the  same  stores,  treats  for  a 
morning  coat,  puts  it  on  and  feels  the  in¬ 
evitable  cigar-case.  Having  hastily  sub. 
stituted  a  tin  cigar-case  silvered  over  for  the 
genuine  bait,  he  haggled  a  little  to  save 
appearances,  declined  to  buy,  and  went 
his  way.  When  the  theft  was  discovered 
the  tradesman  was  mat/  enough  to  bruit  it 
abroad  and  to  inveigh  against  the  rascality 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  public  ;*  forgetting 
that  dishonesty  is  less  the  monopoly  of 
any  one  profession  than  a  talent  lying  la¬ 
tent  in  all  his  countrymen,  waiting  only 
for  the  occasion,  like  the  ./Eolian  harp  for 
the  caressing  breeze. 

If  the  Russian  public  were  alive  to  its 
own  vital  interests,  nothing  less  than  force 
would  cause  it  to  consume  many  of  the 
articles  of  food  that  are  sold  in  the  shops. 
When  such  an  article  as  pepper  is  adulter¬ 
ated  to  the  extent  that  a  pound  of  that 
condiment  contains  but  two  ounces  of  real 
pepper,  and  a  pud  (about  thirty-seven 
pounds),  which  sells  for  twenty-four  rou¬ 
bles,  costs  the  vendor  only  three,  one  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  proportions 
assumed  by  adulteration.  Two  years  ago 
a  correspondent  of  the  Afotcoto  Gazette 
interviewed  a  well-known  Moscow  wine- 
merchant,  whose  piety  is  equal  to  his 
business  qualifications.  This  is  what  they 
said  to  each  other  : — “  How  is  business  ?” 
“  We  can’t  complain,  thanks  be  to  Ood. 
Ijast  year  I  sold  no  less  than  80,000  bot¬ 
tles  of  Madeira  alone.”  “  Where  did 
you  get  such  a  lai^  quantity  of  that  wine  f 
The  island  of  Madeira  produces  altogether 
10,000  barrels  (t)  of  wine,  of  which  only 
3,000  come  to  Europe.”  The  wine-mer¬ 
chant  smiled  and  answered,  “  God  sends 
it.  What  do  you  suppose  I  pay  a  chem¬ 
ical  expert  3,000  roubles  with  board  and 
lodging  for  I  And  what  profit  conid  I 
make  if  I  sold  mere  wine  f  It  would  cost 
me  from  to  5^d  a-bottle  ;  I  might 
sell  it  for  8d.  or  9d.  If  I  were  to  conduct 
my  business  like  that  I  might  just  as  well 
throw  the  beggar’s  sack  over  my  shoulder 
at  once-  It’s  a  vastly  different  thing  if 
out  of  this  wine  you  fabricate  Madeira, 
and  a  bottle  of  it  costa  yon  9d.  or  Is., 
while  you  sell  it  for  8s.  or  4s.  ;  that’s 
what  I  call  business.”  “  Yes,  but  that  is 
adulteration,  falsification,”  1  objected. 
“  Now  you’re  a  man  of  ‘  education,’  ” 
said  the  merchant,  “  and  yet  yon  call  my 


Odesta  Musenger,  27th  July,  1887. 


Novoye  Fremyo,  18th  August,  1888. 
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Madeira  an  adulteration.  Do  you  eat 
beetroot!”  “Yea.”  ‘‘And  ia  angar 
made  of  beetroot!”  ”  Undoubtedly.” 
‘‘Well,  and  do  you  call  augar  a  falaification. 
And  when  the  confectioner  makea  aweet- 
meata  from  augar,  ia  that  adulteration  !” 
‘‘  No  doubt  confectioners’  aweets  are  at 
times  harmful  and  even  poisonous  ;  but 
your  sherries  and  Madeiras,  with  their  nox 
ions  ingredients,  are  extremely  common, 
and  you  are  seriously  injuring  the  health 
of  those  who  consume  them — sometimes 
you  poison  them  ontright.”  The  mer¬ 
chant  smiled  and  answered  according  to 
his  piety  :  ‘‘  If  God  does  not  send  death, 
you  may  drink  any  stuff  you  like,  and  you 
will  be  safe  and  sound.  ‘And  if  you 
drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt 
you.’  Do*  you  know  whose  words  these 
are  !  If  you  know  you  arc  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve.  You  may  drink  water  without  pray¬ 
ing  over  it  and  sicken.”  * 

Occasionally  the  police,  dissatisfied  with 
their  share  of  the  spoils,  make  a  raid  and 
seize  on  a  hogshead  or  two  of  alcoholic 
poison,  or  a  chest  of  sand  called  tea,  and 
rosecute  the  public  poisoner.  But  long 
efore  the  unwieldy  machine  of  the  law 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  he  again 
makes  friends  with  the  mammon  of  in¬ 
iquity,  and  the  ‘‘  wine”  and  ‘‘  spirits”  in 
the  casks  carefully  scaled  up  by  the  law 
officers,  mysteriously  changes  to  pure 
water  or  evaporates.  In  such  cases,  says 
an  Odessa  journal,  either  the  vodka  com¬ 
pletely  disappears  from  the  vessel,  w'hich 
was  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Ilevenue 
Office,  or  at  the  very  least  it  changes’to 
water. f  Adulteration  of  food  is  common 
to  all  countries,  and  even  in  England  peo¬ 
ple  are  slow  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
speculators.  The  special  features  of  the 
Russian  practice,  however,  are  its  univer¬ 
sality,  openness,  and  the  impunity  enjoyed 
by  the  merchants  whose  profits  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  it.  Coffee  bought  in  Moscow 
in  April,  1887,  for  Is.  6d.  per  pound  was 
analyzed.  It  was  fine  quality  to  look  at, 
and  had  a  delightful  aroma.  Many  of  the 
berries,  however,  appeared  less  bright- 
looking  than  the  others,  and  when  taken 
out  and  examined  by  the  analyst  of  the 

*  MosotM  Gmdte,  October,  1887  ;  of.  also 
iiaratoff  OaitUe,  23d  Oetobsz,  1887. 

f  Ct.  Odtssa  NewM,  20th  June  and  4tb  July, 
1888,  where  oases  of  transformation  and  evap¬ 
oration  are  described  in  detail. 


university  were  found  to  consist  of  clay 
mixed  with  chicory,  without  a  trace  of 
coffee.* 

Turning  to  banks  and  counting-houses, 
we  find  that  they  have  become  a  byword 
in  Russia.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that 
a  new  law  was  lann^ed  against  the  sharp 
practices  of  some  of  the  best  known  and 
apparently  respectable  banks  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  f — a  law  which  will  prove  as  effica¬ 
cious  as  the  feather  of  a  young  humming 
bird  emplojred  to  tickle  the  side  of  a  heal¬ 
thy  rhinoceros.  Within  the  eight  years 
most  of  the  ‘‘  best”  banks  in  Russia  hare 
stopped  payment,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  peasant  farmers,  clergymen, widows  and 
orphans  who  put  their  trust  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  approved  by  the  Government 
were  turned  adrift  on  the  world  to  beg 
from  door  to  door.  The  horrors  of  war 
have  been  many  a  time  descril>ed  with 
realistic  vividness  by  artistic  pens  in  prose 
and  verse.  It  would  require  a  masterly 
hand  to  depict  the  wailing  and  the  weep¬ 
ing,  the  cries  of  anguish,  the  looks  of  de¬ 
spair,  the  suicides,  the  robberies,  the  hid¬ 
eous  crimes  and  heartrending  sufferings 
that  ensued  upon  the  failure  of  the  banka 
of  Skopin,  Kozloff,  Orel,  wherein  were 
swallowed  up  millions  of  roubles  laborious¬ 
ly  scraped  together  by  the  thousand  of 
units  within  whom,  in  spite  of  all  their  in¬ 
born  recklessness,  stirred  a  faint  perception 
that  providence  and  thrift  might  after  all 
bo  worth  a  fair  trial.  The  tale  of  whole¬ 
sale,  cold-blooded  spoliation  that  was  un¬ 
folded  during  the  trials  of  the  galaxy  of 
swindling  bankers  who  have  reduced  thou¬ 
sands  to  beggary  during  the  past  eight  or 


*  The  following  is  taken  from  an  official  re¬ 
port  on  teas  supplied  by  well-known  firms  : — 
Green  tea,  14b.  a  lb.  :  Of  poor  quality  ;  con¬ 
tains  boiled  tea  leaves,  and  is  largely  colored 
with  ultramarine.  Black  tea,  4s.  4d.  a  lb.  : 
Contains  very  little  tea,  mixed  with  boiled  tea 
leaves  and  willow  herb,  colored  with  burned 
sugar  ;  27  per  cent,  of  sand.  Reddish  tea,  4b. 
a  lb.  !  60  per  cent,  of  boiled  tea  leaves  and  12 
per  cent,  of  sand.  Black  tea,  3s.  9d.  a  lb. : 
Contains  no  tea  ;  is  made  of  boiled  tea  leaves, 
elm  and  willow  herb  ;  40  per  cent,  of  sand. 
Black  tea,  5s.  5d.  a  lb. :  50  per  cent,  of  willow 
herb  and  elm  leaves.  Black  tea,  fis.  6d.  a  lb.  : 
50  per  cent,  of  boiled  tea  leaves,  and  others  of 
a  plant  unknown  ;  colored  with  logwood  ;  7 
per  cent,  of  sand. —  Warsaw  Diary,  ICth  April, 
1888. 

f  Cf.  Jofomal  de  SL  Peteribourg,  26th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1889.  Graschdunin,  26th  September,  1889. 
Novoye  Vremya,  26th  and  27th  September, 
1889,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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ten  years,  might  well  cause  any  but  the 
most  sanguine  patriot  to  despair  of  the  fu> 
ture  of  Russia. 

Men  can  never  wholly  escape  the  influ* 
ence  of  their  age  and  country  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  rather  than  wondered  at 
that  enlightened  physicians,  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  whose  education  and  mission  would 
seem  to  give  promise  of  better  things, 
should  compete  with  professional  swindlers 
in  this  inglorious  race  for  ill  gotten  wealth. 
Last  spring  a  wealthy  gentleman  called 
upon  a  well  known  and  “  respectable” 
dentist  of  Moscow,  reputed  to  be  a  brill¬ 
iant  light  in  his  profession,  and  ordered 
a  complete  set  of  teeth  in  gold.  When  it 
was  ready  his  expectations  werefulfliied  to 
the  utmost  in  all  but  the  color  of  the 
metal.  ”  Excuse  me,  doctor,”  he  said, 
“  but  is  this  pure  gold  ?”  The  scientific 
light  blazed  out  angrily  :  ”  How  can  you 
doubt  it  ?  For  whom  do  you  take  me, 
sir  1”  on  which  the  gentleman  felt  ashamed 
of  himself  and  left.  He  went  straight  to 
a  chemist’s  laboratory,  however,  and  had 
the  usual  tests  applied,  when  it  was  made 
evident  that  the  metal  was  copper  without 
a  trace  of  gold  anywhere.*  “  Our  hy- 
drotherapeutic  establishments,”  says  one 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  St.  I’eters- 
bui^  press,  “  under  cover  of  philanthropic 
advertisements,  announce  that  they  charge, 
say,  twenty-five  roubles  for  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment.  A  patient  of  scanty  means  believes 
and  begins  the  course,  and  it  is  soon  made 
clear  that  he  has  been  lured  into  a  swin¬ 
dling  trap.  They  charge  him  for  every¬ 
thing  as  extras,  and,  instead  of  twenty-five 
roubles,  exact  forty -five  or  even  fifty.  The 
patient,  not  possessing  the  means  of  de¬ 
fraying  these  unforeseen  expenses,  is  first 
stripped  of  everything  of  which  he  can  be 
relieved,  and  then  turned  out  when  half 
the  course  is  over.  He  is  thus  fleeced  of 
his  money,  gets  no  benefit  in  return,  and 
sometimes  incurs  positive  harm  by  abrupt¬ 
ly  breaking  off  a  drastic  water-cure.  ”f 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  point  out 
a  trade,  a  profession,  a  calling  followed  by 
genuine  Russians,  in  the  co^e  of  which 
elementary  honesty  has  a  place.  It  is  not 
merely  the  unwritten  law,  the  vague,  shad¬ 
owy  borderland  of  sharp  practice  that  lies 
between  mere  infamy  and  the  more  pal¬ 
pable  terrors  of  stone  walls  and  iron  bars. 


*  Xovoft  Vrmyn,  13th  April,  1889. 
f  Gnuckdmin,  18th  September,  1889. 


February, 

that  is  daily  encroached  upon,  but  the  Ru¬ 
bicon  of  the  I’enal  Code  is  continually 
passed  with  a  calm  tranquillity  that  guar¬ 
anteed  immunity  from  mere  human  pen¬ 
alties  could  scarcely  justify.  The  bland 
simplicity  with  which  wholesale  robberies 
are  carried  on  for  years  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  public,  the  priests,  and  the 
police,  amazes  even  travellers  who  have 
lived  long  in  China.  That  light  weight, 
now  as  of  yore,  should  be  eked  out  by 
heavy  stones,*  that  trade-marks  should  be 
forged  ;  food  adulterated  ;  goods  de¬ 
spatched  to  distant  purchasers  which  arc 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  samples  that  elicit¬ 
ed  the  orders,  is  no  doubt  highly  repre¬ 
hensible,  but  might  still,  perhaps,  be 
glossed  over  as  venial  errors  by  a  moralist 
willing  to  make  allowances  for  exceptional 
human  weakness  under  strong  temptation. 
But  notorious  vulgar  robbery,  propped  up 
with  perjury,  forgery,  and  every  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  chicanery,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  one  of  the  recognized  methods 
of  trade  by  representative  men  of  goo<l 
standing,  who  can  yet  be  religious  without 
blasphemy,  and  edifying  without  hypoc¬ 
risy,  would  seem  in  sober  truth  to  imply 
a  standard  of  ethics  specifically  different 
from  that  of  civilized  nations. 

There  is  a  curious  class  of  discount 
booksellers  in  Russia  who  thrive  and  pros¬ 
per  while  the  fate  that  continually  threat¬ 
ens  and  often  overtakes  the  publishing 
firms  whose  works  they  trade  in  is  insol¬ 
vency  and  ruin.  Vast  palatial  buildings 
that  yield  a  handsome  yearly  income  prove 
that  they  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  books,  and 
give  the  lie  to  the  saw,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Their  method  is  simple  : 
they  usually  fee  young  apprentices  of  the 
principal  publishing  houses  to  steal  what¬ 
ever  books  arc  in  demand,  and  to  deliver 
to  their  own  boy  apprentices,  who  are  also 
members  of  the  conspiracy,  as  many 
copies  of  them  as  may  be  required  by  their 
customers.  That  the  consciences  of  these 
tradesmen  give  them  no  uneasiness  needs 
no  more  convincing  proof  than  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  are  bringing  up  their 
own  children  to  the  business.  Nor  could 


*  Take  as  a  typical  instance  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Weingnrt,  of  Odessa,  who  received 
from  the  factory  with  which  they  deal  and  sold 
to  their  own  enstomers  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  verified  it,  sugar  in  which  to  nine  ewls. 
of  sugar  there  was  one  owi.  of  stones  {Odesta 
NtiCfi,  7th  December,  1887). 
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it  well  be  otherwise.  Trade  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  men  of  all  countries, 
classes  and  confessions,  and  to  their  think¬ 
ing  trade  is  merely  the  art  of  robbing 
Tour  neighbor  without  exposing  yourself 
to  his  vengeance.  The  first  part  of  this 
definition  is  tersely  expressed  by  the 
proverb,  “  Wherein  one  deals,  therein  one 
steals,”  while  the  moral  blamelessness  of 
robbery  could  scarcely  be  proclaimed  with 
greater  force  than  in  this  other  proverb  : 
“  Why  not  steal,  so  long  as  there’s  no  one 
to  hinder  it.” 

Another  of  these  booksellers,  we  are 
told,  did  a  thriving  little  trade,  in  addition 
to  the  sale  of  books,  in  wax  candles  made 
by  the  monks,  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  the  church.  Ue  obtained  the 
candles  in  the  same  way  that  he  came  by 
the  volumes  :  the  little  boys  who  were 
assisting  the  monks  to  sell  them  being  paid 
to  steal  them.  “  He  teas  often  detected, 
and  occasionally  threatened  with  the  legal 
consequences  of  his  acts.”  It  was  on 
these  occasions,  we  are  told,  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  principles  to  which  he  always 


tenaciously  clung  buoyed  bim  op  and  bore 
him  safely  out  of  danger.  ”  I  say, 
Masha  !”  he  would  cry  out  to  his  wife 
who  was  sitting  in  a  little  parlor  inside, 
”  take  a  wax  candle,  a  good  thick  one, 
mind,  and  run  off  and  light  it  before  the 
icon.”  *  And  his  faith  was  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  fervent  prayers 
for  a  way  out  of  the  difiicnity  were  always 
heard  and  granted.  A  less  pious  colleague 
was  proportionably  less  fortunate,  and 
once  had  to  stand  his  trial.  He  made  up 
in  sharpness,  however,  for  what  he  lacked 
in  piety,  and  ”  wriggled  out  of  the  accu¬ 
sation  in  a  truly  masterly  manner.”  Chat¬ 
ting  after  his  acquittal  with  his  neighbor, 
the  man  who  had  prosecuted  him  for  the 
theft,  ”  \N’hat  a  greenhorn  you  are,  to  be 
sure  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  If,  when  you 
caused  the  raid  to  be  made  on  my  shop, 
you  had  only  looked  under  the  counter, 
you  would  have  found  all  the  stolen  books 
there.  But  it’s  evident  that,  to  punish 
yon  for  your  litigiousness,  God  turned  your 
eyes  away.”f — Fortnightly  Review. 


JACQUELINE  DE  LAOUETTE. 
A  Romance  or  IIistort. 


At  Mandres,  not  far  from  Paris,  stood, 
in  the  year  1612,  a  little  house  like  a  toy 
castle,  with  turrets  and  a  moat  Its 
owner  was  a  retire<l  officer  named  Meur- 
drac,  a  soldier  who  had  fonght  in  more 
than  twenty  battles  under  Henri  Quatre, 
but  who  had  become  lame  with  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  compelled  to  leave  the  army. 
He  was  now  a  man  of  forty-five,  with  a 
red  beard,  a  huge  mustache,  a  face  tanned 
to  parchment,  and  keen  sparkling  eyes. 
He  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  buif  coat, 
top-boots,  and  a  rapier.  His  character 
was  quick  and  fiery.  His  cane  was  the 
terror  of  his  groom  and  lackey  ;  and  he 
would  rather  have  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  than  have  changed  the  least  of  his 
opinions. 

Monsieur  Meurdrac  had  built  himself  a 
house  at  Mandres  in  order  to  be  near  the 
Castle  of  the  Due  of  Angouleme,  his  old¬ 
est  friend.  When  his  house  was  finished, 
he  looked  about  him  for  a  wife.  He 
chanced  to  meet  at  Palis  a  bewitching 
demoiselle  of  twenty-five,  good,  lovely, 
Naw  SsBiBa. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  2.  14 


and  sweet-tempered.  They  married  :  and 
in  the  month  of  February,  1613,  a  little 
girl  was  born,  whom  they  called  Jacque¬ 
line. 

This  child’s  life  was  destined  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  common  lot  by  three 
particular  events — a  love  story,  an  adven¬ 
ture,  and  a  tragic  death.  And  these  three 
scenes  arc  the  romance  of  history  which 
we  now  intend  to  tell. 

The  girl  combined  her  mother’s  heauty 
with  her  father’s  fiery  spirit.  As  she 
grew  up,  Jacqueline,  like  other  Biaidens, 
stitched  and  spun,  worked  pictures  on  her 
tambonr-frame,  and  woke  the  strings  of 
her  guhar  ;  but  her  heart’s  delight  was  to 
fire  off  her  father’s  musket,  to  practise  with 
her  fencing  master,  to  swim  across  the 
nver  Yeres,  or  to  mount  her  palfrey  and 
scour  the  country  like  the  wind.  At 
eighteen  she  had  grown  into  a  girl  of  daz¬ 
zling  beauty — the  Dulcinea  of  rival  cava¬ 
liers  for  ten  miles  round.  On  Sundays, 


*  Novoye  Vremya,  31at  October,  1888.  f  iMd. 
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when  Khe  went  to  Maw,  the  little  church¬ 
yard  glittered  like  a  palace  court,  with  the 
honwis  and  white  plumes  of  her  adorers. 
But  Jacqueline  was  a  Diana.  Her  eyes 
were  never  lifted  from  her  missal  to  shoot 
back  a  speaking  glance.  Admirers  came 
in  crowds  to  se^  her  band  of  Monsieur 
Meurdrac  ;  but  Jacqueline  declared  that 
she  would  never  marry,  and  the  suitors 
were  sent  sighing  away.  At  length  she 
became  known  throughout  the  province  as 
the  Maid  of  Mandres — the  fair  one  who 
had  vowed  to  live  and  die  a  vestal.  But 
here  the  gossips  were  in  error.  These 
candidates  were  merely  what  the  Prince 
of  Morocco  and  the  Prince  of  Arragon 
were  to  Lady  Portia.  Bassanio  had  not 
yet  appeared. 

But  it  so  happened  that  one  day  the 
Meurdracs  visited  the  Due  of  Angotildme 
at  the  Castle  of  Gros-Bois.  Among  the 
company  was  an  oflBcer  whom  Jacqueline 
had  never  before  seen.  His  name  was 
Marins  de  Laguette,  a  cavalier  of  eight- 
and-twenty,  tall  and  handsome,  who  had 
just  returned  with  glory  from  fighting  in 
Lorraine.  He  looked  at  Jacqueline  as 
Romeo  looked  at  Juliet  in  the  ball-room 
at  Verona.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  blushed  and  trembled.  They  did  not 
speak  a  word  together  ;  but  when  she  left 
the  Castle  the  Maid  of  Mandres  was  no 
longer  fancy-free. 

Some  days  later  she  was  sitting  at  her 
window,  when  she  saw  her  father  returning 
from  the  chase  of  a  wild  boar.  To  her 
surprise  and  joy,  Laguette  was  with  him  ; 
the  pair  had  made  acquaintance  at  the 
hunting-party,  and  old  Meurdrac  had  in¬ 
vited  his  companion  home.  The  young 
man  stayed  two  hours,  gazing  at  Jacqueline 
with  glistening  eyes  and  taking  to  her 
father.  For  three  or  four  days  after,  he 
came  every  morning  ;  and  at  last,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  he  found  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Jacqueline  alone. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  ”  I  am  a 

rlain  man,  and  cannot  beat  about  the  bush. 

am  here  to  tell  you  that  I  love  yon.  I 
have  often  vowed  that  I  would  never  mar¬ 
ry  ;  but  the  moment  1  beheld  you  I  felt 
the  folly  of  my  vows.” 

”  I  a'so,”  replied  Jacqueline,  ”  have 
made  such  vows and  in  a  lower  tone 
she  added,  ”  and  I  also  have  repented.^’ 
There  was  no  need  for  a  word  more  ; 
what  followed  was  a  love-scene,  brief  and 
sweet.  It  sras  hastily  arranged,  before 


they  parted,  that  Laguette  should  speak 
to  Monsieui  Meurdrac  the  next  day. 

But  their  course  of  true  love  was  not 
destined  to  run  smooth.  The  next  day 
came  ;  Jacqueline  sat  watching  at  her  win¬ 
dow  ;  but  no  Laguette  appeared.  Hours 
passed,  and  she  was  trembling  with  a 
thousand  vague  misgivings,  when  a  far¬ 
mer’s  boy  brought  her  a  billet  from  her 
lover.  She  tore  it  open  ;  it  told  her  in 
despair  that  he  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  and  had  the  sorrow  of  departing 
without  bidding  her  farewell. 

Jacqueline  at  first  burst  into  tears  ;  but 
her  lover  was  a  soldier,  and  his  houor  was 
her  own.  To  kill  time  till  his  return  she 
fenced  and  swam,  she  shot  the  doer  in  the 
Due’s  park,  she  galloped  her  courser  over 
fence  and  field.  Three  months  went  slow¬ 
ly  by  ;  the  campaign  ended  gloriously  ; 
Laguette  flew  home  ;  and  Jacqueline,  with 
inexpressible  delight,  beheld  her  hero  at 
her  feet  once  more. 

In  the  mean  time,  she  had  told  her  moth¬ 
er  all.  Madame  Meurdrac  gave  the  pair 
her  warm  approval  ;  but  her  husband’s 
humor  was  by  no  means  certain.  It  was 
determined  by  the  three  in  council  that  La¬ 
guette  should  speak  to  him  without  delav. 

Both  ladies  urged  upon  the  suitor  tfie 
need  of  deference  and  soft  speech  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  choleric  old  man.  Laguette 
promised  to  obey  ;  but  in  truth,  though 
gallant  and  frank-hearted,  he  was  himself 
as  fiery-tempered  as  a  weasel.  Hotspur 
would  not  have  made  a  worse  ambassador. 
And  in  this  lay  their  chief  peril. 

Monsieur  Meurdrac  was  in  his  study, 
engaged  in  casting  up  some  figures  with 
his  agent,  when  Li^ette  knocked  and  en¬ 
tered,  and,  signing  to  the  old  man  not  to 
interrupt  himself,  took  his  seat  in  a  corner 
till  the  business  should  be  over.  His  visit 
was  unfortunately  timed.  Monsieur  Meur- 
drac  hated  to  be  disturbed  at  business. 
He  continued  his  employment ;  but  bis 
attention  was  distracted,  and  his  figures 
soon  began  to  go  astray.  At  length  he 
flung  his  pen  into  the  agent’s  face,  bade 
him  return  later,  and,  turning  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience  to  Laguette,  desired 
to  know  how  be  could  serve  him. 

**  Monsieur  Meurdrac,”  said  the  young 
man,  ”  I  have  come  to  ask  fur  your  ad¬ 
vice.  I  wish  to  marry — if  my  income 
justifies  my  doing  so.  ”  And  he  thereupon 
explained  his  prospects,  which  were  good, 
but  not  magnificent. 
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“  Well,”  said  the  old  man,  you 
should  explain  all  this  to  the  young  lady’s 
father.” 

‘‘  Monsieur,”  replied  the  suitor,  ”  you 
are  he.” 

The  delicacy  with  which  this  news  was 
broken  did  not  gain  its  object.  The  old 
roan  answered,  with  forced  courtesy,  that 
his  family  were  greatly  honored,  but  that 
Lagnette  was  there  a  week  too  late  ;  he 
had  promised  his  daughter  to  another 
suitor,  and  would  not  break  his  word, 
[..aguette  argued  ;  but  in  vain.  The  tern* 
pers  of  both  disputants  began  to  nse. 

“  No  doubt,”  said  Laguette  bitterly, 
”  my  rival  is  a  richer  man  than  I  am.” 

“  You  are  insulting,  sir,”  said  Meur- 
drac.  ”  But  let  this  suffice  you — you 
shall  never  have  my  daughter.” 

If  another  has  her,”  said  the  young 
man  hotly,  ‘‘  I  will  run  my  rapier  through 
him.” 

“  Leave  the  house,  sir  !”  roared  the 
other ;  and  he  thundered  down  his  fist 
upon  the  table. 

Then  all  was  uproar  ;  the  swords  of  both 
flew  out  like  lightning  ;  Jacqueline  and 
Madame  Meurdrac  rushed  in  screaming. 
While  the  old  lady  seized  her  husband 
round  the  neck,  Jacqueline  hustled  her 
lover  from  the  room.  Jjaguette,  with  her 
reproaches  ringing  in  his  ears,  rode  off, 
cursing  his  own  folly  ;  old  Meurdrac  was 
left  raging  like  a  madman  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  the  two  lovers  seemed  destroyed  for¬ 
ever. 

Some  days  passed,  and  affairs  were  still 
in  this  position  when  I^aguette  was  once 
more  summoned  to  his  flag.  This  time  the 
lovers  made  a  scheme  to  correspond — a 
friend  of  Jacqueline  engaging  to  receive 
their  letters.  All  further  steps  toward  their 
marriage  had  to  be  suspended  till  La- 
guette’s  return. 

But  in  the  mean  time  her  father  had  no 
thought  of  resting  idle.  Laguette  had  not 
been  gone  a  week  when  a  letter  came  for 
Monsieur  Meurdrac  from  his  friend  the 
Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Brie-Comte- 
Robert.  ITe  sent  word  aloud  that  he 
would  call,  together  with  his  daughter, 
the  next  day.  Jacqueline  heard  this  mes¬ 
sage  with  a  beating  heart.  A  convent ! 
Did  they  mean  to  force  her  to  become  a 
nun  ?  She  plagued  her  father  with  in- 

Siuiries  ;  but  he  would  tell  her  nothing. 
Uriy  the  next  morning  a  carriage  took 
them  to  the  convent.  The  Abbess  wel¬ 


comed  them  in  her  apartment,  in  which 
dinner  was  laid  out  for  several  guests. 
Among  the  company  were  three  or  four 
young  cavaliers,  one  of  whom  her  father 
greeted  with  surprising  heartiness.  A 
sudden  light  broke  in  on  Jacqueline.  She 
had  been  brought  to  take  a  nusband,  not 
the  veil  1 

At  table  the  young  man  sat  beside  her, 
and  pressed  her  with  polite  attentions. 
After  dinner,  as  the  guests  were  strolling 
in  the  convent-garden.  Monsieur  Meurdrac 
whispered  that  his  name  was  Voisenon, 
that  he  was  rich,  and  that  he  loved  her. 
Among  the  roses  and  the  hollyhocks  the 
cavalier  renewed  his  gallantries ;  but  at 
night,  as  they  were  waiting  for  the  car¬ 
riage,  she  seized  a  moment,  while  her 
father  was  intent  upon  the  horses,  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  truth.  She  was,  she  told 
him,  already  plighted  to  another.  He 
might  trouble  her  by  bis  attentions,  but 
he  could  never  win  her  hand  ;  and  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  forbearance.  Voisenon  re¬ 
plied,  with  great  good  sense,  that  he  was 
not  the  man  to  urge  a  girl  against  her 
will,  however  greatly  he  admired  her. 
Jacqueline  responded  gratefully  ;  and  the 
two  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  as  friends, 
but  nothing  more. 

Laguette  was  at  that  moment  at  the  siege 
of  Lamotte.  Jacqueline,  in  her  next  letter, 
told  him  what  bad  happened.  She  added 
that  she  ran  no  danger.  But  lovers’  fears 
are  keen  ;  Laguette,  in  much  disturbance, 
hurried  to  the  Marshal’s  tent,  gained  leave 
of  absence  for  a  month,  and  hastened 
home.  He  dared  not  visit  Jacqueline  by 
daylight  ;  but  when  night  came — a  night 
in  which  the  moonrise  ”  tipped  with  silver 
all  the  fruit-tree  tops” — he  climbed  into 
her  garden  by  a  ladder.  Jacqueline  stole 
out  to  meet  him  ;  and  Laguette,  with  all 
a  lover’s  eloquence,  urged  her  to  marry 
him  at  once  in  secret  At  last  she  yielded,, 
but  on  one  condition — she  would  not  leave 
her  father's  house  until  Laguette  and  he 
were  reconciled. 

Next  day  Laguette  took  counsel  with 
the  Due  of  Angouldme,  with  whom  Jac¬ 
queline  had  always  been  a  favorite.  The 
old  Due  was  ready,  then  as  ever,  to  spoil 
his  little  pet.  lie  gave  Lagnette  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  granted 
him  a  license  to  be  married  without  the 
consent  of  the  bride’s  father.  Anned 
with  this  document,  and  with  a  purse  of 
gold,  he  gained  the  vicar  of  the  village. 
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The  good  man  mumbled  out  the  banna  at 
a  Low  Mass,  before  some  half  a  dozen 
deaf  old  wives.  The  nine  days  of  rigor 
passed.  It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place,  before  six  witnesses,  at 
two  hours  after  midnight. 

The  secret  was  well  kept ;  but  some¬ 
thing  in  his  daughter’s  manner  touched  old 
Meurdrac  with  suspicion.  At  night  he  set 
a  watch  upon  her  chamber-door,  and 
turned  bis  hounds  into  the  garden.  But 
Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  and  at  cruel 
fathers.  The  sentry  slumbered  ;  Jacque¬ 
line,  attended  by  her  maid,  esc.aped 
through  a  low  window  ;  the  hounds,  who 
knew  her,  made  no  sound  ;  and  she  gained 
the  village  church  in  safety.  The  priest, 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  six  witnesses  were 
already  waiting.  And  there,  at  dead  of 
night,  by  the  red  glare  of  torches,  the  two 
adventurous  lovers  took  their  bridal  vows. 

At  the  church-door  they  parted.  La- 
guettc  rode  back  to  his  ch&teau  at  Builly, 
six  miles  off  ;  Jacqueline,  together  with 
her  maid,  stole  home  and  crept  in  at  the 
window.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Monsieur  Meurdrac  woke  up  next  day 
provided  with  a  son-in-law,  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  least  idea  that  he  was  so  well  off. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  Monsieur 
Meurdrac  showed  no  sign  of  cooling.  The 
very  name  of  the  offender  was  the  signal 
for  a  burst  of  rage.  Laguette  began  to 
wax  impatient.  It  was  only  by  plotting 
like  a  couple  of  conspirators  that  he  could 
ever  see  his  wife.  lie  desired  to  take  her 
home  ;  and  Jacqueline  at  last  consented 
that  the  Due  of  Angoul^me  should  be 
asked  to  break  the  tidings  to  her  father, 
and  to  endeavor  to  appease  his  anger. 

The  Due  agreed.  A  messenger  was 
despatched  to  invite  the  old  man  to  step 
up  to  the  castle.  He  came,  suspecting 
nothing.  Laguette  was  posted  in  an  an¬ 
techamber  of  the  Due’s  apartment,  where 
be  could  overhear  what  passed.  The  Due 
began  by  asking  Monsieur  Meurdrac  for 
what  reason  he  objected  to  Laguette. 

“  For  no  reason,”  replied  the  choleric 
old  gentleman,  ”  except  that  I  detest  him.  ” 

“  Come,”  said  the  Doc,  “  be  reason¬ 
able.  He  is  your  son-in-law  ;  your 
daughter  is  married.” 

The  old  man  reeled  back  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  Then  he  burst  into  such  a 
storm  of  fury  that  Laguette,  fearing  that 
Jacqueline  herself  would  not  be  safe, 
rushed  out  of  the  castle,  took  a  couple  of 
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horses  from  the  stables,  rode  at  full  gallop 
to  her  father’s  house,  bade  her  leap  into 
the  saddle,  and  carried  her  out  of  danger 
to  his  own  chateau. 

Scarcely  were  they  out  of  sight,  when 
the  indignant  father  came  galloping  to  the 
door,  inquiring  for  his  daughter.  A 
trembling  lackey  stammered  out  that  she 
had  ridden  away  with  Monsieur  de  La¬ 
guette.  The  old  man  knocked  him  down 
upon  the  spot.  Then,  locking  himself  up 
in  his  own  chamber,  he  gave  way  to  an 
access  of  fierce  resentment  which  for  a 
long  time  nothing  could  appease. 

But  time  is  a  great  reconciler.  Some 
months  passed  ;  and  still,  to  Jacqueline’s 
extreme  distress,  her  father  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  see  her.  Madame  Meurdrac  and 
the  Due  assailed  him  with  entreaties — with 
reproaches  ;  but  in  vmn.  But,  although 
the  obstinate  old  man  held  out  firmly  in 
appearance,  in  spirit  be  began  to  waver  ; 
and  at  last  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  fair 
pretext  for  yielding  with  good  grace.  In 
this  position  of  affairs  the  Duchesse  of 
Angoul6me  fell  ill.  She  sent  for  Monsieur 
Meurdrac,  and  besought  him,  as  a  last  re- 

Juest,  to  see  his  daughter  and  forgive  her. 
le  replied  that  there  was  nothing  which 
be  could  refuse  her  Grace.  Jacqueline 
was  in  the  next  apartment.  She  burst 
into  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  more  was 
sobbing  in  bis  arms. 

Laguette  then  entered,  with  the  Due. 
The  two  disputants  shook  hands  ;  but  the 
interview  passed  off  so  stiffly  that  they 
were  evidently  far  from  being  reconciled. 
It  was  left  for  a  freak  of  fortune,  as  laugh¬ 
able  as  a  scene  of  Molierc,  to  render  them 
fast  friends  when  every  other  means  had 
failed. 

As  Laguette,  after  the  interview,  was 
passing  through  the  castle-count,  he  ob¬ 
served  a  group  of  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  Due,  who  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
amused.  He  demanded  what  diverted 
them  so  highly.  ”  Your  reconciliation,” 
answered  one  of  them,  who  bad  been  pres¬ 
ent  ;  ”  to  see  you  and  Monsieur  Meurdrac 
shaking  hands  !  you  were  like  the  couple 
in  the  comedy  :  ‘  we  were  reconciled,  we 
fell  into  each  other’s  arms — and  from  that 
time  forth  we  have  been  deadly  foes !  ’  ” 
And  they  laughed  more  boisterously  than 
ever. 

Their  laughter  stung  Laguette  to  frenzy. 
**  What  I”  he  cried,"*  am  I  and  Monsieur 
Meurdrac  hypocrites  f  Are  we  to  be  in- 
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stilted  by  a  pack  of  jack-a-dandies  !  I  will 
teach  you  better  inauners.  I  tell  you  that 
I  honor  Monsieur  Meurdrac  ;  I  respect 
him — I  esteem  him.”  And  dn  an  instant 
he  was  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  against 
the  whole  iifteen. 

Monsieur  Meurdrac  and  the  Due  came 
running  to  the  spot — and  the  old  man 
heard,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  his  son- 
in-law  proclaiming  at  the  sword’s  point 
that  he  honored  and  esteemed  him.  He 
whipjied  out  his  rapier  in  an  instant,  and 
darted  to  his  side. 

The  Due  was  forced  to  throw  himself 
between  the  combatants.  His  authority 
at  length  appeased  the  tumult  ;  the  cava¬ 
liers  apologized  ;  but  the  insulted  pair 
walked  off  together  arm  in  arm,  breathing 
forth  execrations  against  the  coxcombs 
who  had  dared  to  turn  them  into  ridicule. 
At  Maudres  they  agreed  to  dine  together  ; 
and,  by  dint  of  storming  in  company  at 
the  tom-fools  who  had  compared  them  to 
a  pair  of  actors  in  a  comedy,  they  ended 
by  drinking  to  their  eternal  friendship  in 
a  bumper  of  tokay. 

Such  was  the  wooing  and  wedding  of 
Jacqueline  Meurdrac.  Two  centuries  and 
a  half  have  passed  away  ;  Jacqueline  and 
all  her  little  world  have  long  been  dust ; 
but  here  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her 
love-story  still  vividly  surviving.  “The 
unfathomable  sea  whose  waves  are  years” 
has  swallowed  in  its  depths  much  mightier 
things  ;  and  this  glimpse  into  the  darkness 
of  the  past  would  never,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  open  to  us,  but  for  the  adven¬ 
ture  which  was  to  make  the  name  of  Jac¬ 
queline  familiar  far  beyond  the  village  of 
her  birth. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  of  our 
scenes. 

Over  the  happy  but  uneventful  days 
which  succeeded  to  the  marriage  of  the 
lovers  we  pass  to  the  year  1648 — the  year 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Fronde.  All  the 
great  names  of  France  took  sides  in  the 
contending  ranks  of  royalists  and  rebels, 
liaguette  threw  in  his  portion  with  the 
latter,  and  rode  away  to  battle  under  the 
banners  of  Prince  Cond^. 

Jacqueline  was  left  alone  in  the  chAteau 
at  Suilly.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit  loved 
excitement ;  and  excitement,  even  in  the 
village,  was  not  wanting.  Sometimes  she 
was  awakened  at  the  dead  of  night  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  or  by  the 
church- bells  pealing  an  alarm.  Sometimes 


she  was  compelled  to  arm  her  servants,  to 
turn  her  house  into  a  fortress  against  a 
party  of  besiegers,  or  to  dash  upon  a  band 
of  foragers  who  were  busy  with  their  sacks 
and  sickles  in  her  cornfield.  But,  in  spite 
of  these  diversions,  she  found  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  her  husband  more  than  she  could 
bear.  One  day  she  took  into  her  head  a 
wild  resolve.  She  determined  to  ride  off 
in  search  of  him,  and  to  tell  him  simply, 
when  they  met,  that  she  had  come  to  share 
all  perils  at  his  side  1 

She  immediately  made  ready  for  the 
venture.  Without  adopting,  like  the  Maid 
of  Arc,  a  helmet  and  a  coat-of-niail,  she 
presented  none  the  less  a  gallant  figure. 
She  kept  her  woman’s  dress  ;  but  she 
wore,  besides,  long  boots  and  gauntlets,  a 
belt,  sword,  and  pistols,  a  grass-green 
scarf,  and  a  hat  with  three  green  plumes. 
Thus  arrayed,  and  mounted  on  a  fiery 
horse,  with  two  armed  servants  riding  at 
her  heels,  she  cantered  out  of  Suilly  on 
the  road  to  Paris. 

Although  she  was  about  to  join  her  hus- 
band  in  the  army  of  the  rebels,  Jacqueline, 
like  most  women,  was  a  Royalist  at  heart. 
She  burned  to  exert  her  influence — the  in¬ 
fluence  of  love,  eloquence,  and  beauty — to 
convert  her  husband  to  the  royal  cause. 
Nay,  hiore.  She  and  Prince  CondA  were 
already  friends.  Some  time  before,  the 
Prince,  while  on  the  march  through  Man- 
dres  had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  her 
husband’s  house,  and  had,  on  his  depart¬ 
ure,  laughingly  invited  Jacqueline  to  be¬ 
come  his  aide-de-camp.  What  if  she 
could  win  the  Prince  himself  ? 

But  as  yet  her  husband  and  the  Prince 
were  far  away.  And  before  she  could 
be  'with  them  many  things  were  to  be¬ 
fall. 

As  she  now  rode  forward  on  the  road  to 
Brie,  there  appeared  before  her  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  a  band  of  rebels.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  was  at  their  head.  The 
men  were  loosening  their  swords  and  look¬ 
ing  to  their  firelocks  ;  for  the  scouts  had 
brought  intelligence  of  a  troop  of  Royalists 
who  were  endeavoring  to  retreat  across  the 
river  near  at  hand,  and  the  Duke,  having 
twice  their  strength  of  numbers,  made 
sure  of  cutting  them  to  pieces.  From  the 
summit  of  a  limekiln  Jacqueline  could 
plainly  see  the  standards  of  the  King.  A 
sudden  impulse  set  her  blood  on  fire.  She 
resolved  to  save  the  royal  array  by  a  stroke 
of  woman’s  wit. 
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She  rode  up  to  a  captain  of  the  rebel 
force. 

“  Monsieur,”  she  said,  “  I  come  from 
Gros-Boin,  and  can  give  you  tidings  of 
importance.  A  band  of  Royalists  is  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  forest ;  this  force  is  only  a 
decoy.  Beware  how  you  advance  too 
quickly,  or  you  will  run  your  head  into  a 
trap.” 

The  captain  bade  her  follow  him  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  the  Duke.  Lorraine 
listened,  and  was  much  disturbed.  The 
order  of  attack  was  countermanded  ;  and 
scouts  were  instantly  sent  out  to  scour  the 
forests.  While  these  were  prying  into 
brakes  and  dingles,  the  royal  army  gained 
the  time  they  needed,  crossed  the  river, 
and  were  saved. 

Jacqueline  attempted  to  ride  forward  ; 
but  she  soon  found  out  that  she  was 
watched.  With  a  bold  appearance,  though 
with  a  fluttering  heart,  she  pushed  her 
horse  toward  a  bridge  which  crossed  the 
river.  An  officer  commanded  her  to  halt. 
”  Advance  no  further,  Madam,”  he  said, 
“or  I  must  bid  my  soldiers  fire  upon 
you.”  “  Fire,  then,”  said  Jacqueline. 
“  Heaven  will  defend  me.  I  have  served 
my  country  and  my  King.”  At  the  same 
instant  she  drove  the  spurs  into  her  horse, 
and  dashed  across  the  bridge.  A  storm 
of  bullets  whistled  round  her  ;  but  by  a 
miracle  of  fortune  she  escaped  scot  free. 

An  hour  afterward  she  galloped  into 
Paris. 

She  learned  that  Prince  Cond6  and  her 
husband  were  at  tliat  moment  in  Guienne. 
She  prepared  to  follow  them  ;  but  she  had 
friends  at  Paris  whom  she  wished  to  viut ; 
and  before  she  started  all  the  town  was 
talking  of  the  trick  by  which  the  band  of 
rebels  had  been  cheated  of  their  prey. 
Soon  her  part  in  the  affair  leaked  out  ; 
she  was  recognized  as  she  was  walking  in 
the  street,  was  carried  off  to  the  Palais 
Royal  by  some  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  court,  and  ushered  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Queen.  Anne  of  Austria 
received  her  with  the  most  signal  marks 
of  favor,  not  only  thanked  her  publicly 
for  her  service  to  the  royal  cause,  but  in¬ 
vited  ber  to  spend  a  week  at  court.  Jac¬ 
queline,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  loy> 
al  subject,  accepted  with  delight,  and  was 
welcomed  into  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
court.  She  feasted  in  the  palace-gardens 
under  the  shadow  of  the  lime-trees,  she 
angled  for  gold-carp  in  the  Queen’s  fish¬ 


ponds,  she  danced  from  dusk  to  daylight 
beneath  the  lamps  of  the  arcade.  But  all 
her  experiences  were  not  so  pleasant ;  and 
once  a  little  scene  occurred  which  is  of 
curious  int.erest  both  as  an  illustration  of 
her  character  and  as  a  picture  of  the  times. 

One  evening,  in  the  Queen’s  Saloon,  an 
officer  of  her  acquaintance,  one  of  those 
idle  busybodies  who  are  never  so  delighted 
as  when  making  mischief,  drew  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  pretty  woman  lying  in  a 
chair,  by  the  side  of  which  a  cavalier  was 
standing.  “That  is  the  coquette,”  ob¬ 
served  the  gossip,  “  who  used  to  make  us 
die  of  laughing  by  her  designs  upon  your 
husband,  when  he  was  at  Paris.” 

The  effect  of  this  piece  of  tittle-tattle 
must  have  surprised  the  speaker.  Jacque¬ 
line  was  more  a  country  girl  than  a  court 
lady.  Of  all  the  heroines  of  France,  the 
one  she  most  admired,  and,  indeed,  the 
one  she  most  resembled,  was  Barbe  St. 
Belmont— a  modest,  pious,  but  high- 
spirited  girl,  who,  having  been  insulted 
by  a  captain  of  the  guard,  put  on  a  man’s 
dress,  challenged  her  insultcr,  fought  a 
duel  with  him,  and  made  him  yield  his 
sword.  Jacqueline  walked  up  to  the  lady 
and  her  cavalier. 

“  You  flourish  your  fan  charmingly,” 
she  said,  with  eves  of  fire.  “  Can  you 
handle  a  sword  also  ?” 

No,  indeed,”  replied  the  other, 
laughing.  “  I  am  no  Amazon  as  you  are  ; 
I  confess  I  am  afnud  of  swords.” 

“  Then  beware,”  said  Jacqueline, 
“  bow  yon  venture  on  my  lands.  But 

ou  have  here  a  cavalier  to  represent  you  ; 

challenge  him  to  draw  his  rapier  with 
me.” 

“  Not  I,”  replied  the  young  man, 
laughing.  “  1  would  not  hurt  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  woman  for  the  world  !” 

This  condescending  gallantry  poured  oil 
upon  the  fire.  By  this  time  several  per¬ 
sons  had  collect^  round  them.  The 
Queen  demanded  what  was  going  forward. 
Jacqueline  poured  forth  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  and  desired  permission  to  appeal 
to  arms.  The  Queen,  who  could  with 
difficulty  keep  from  laughing,  peremptori¬ 
ly  forbade  it ;  but  the  opponents  might, 
she  said,  decide  the  matter,  in  a  friendly 
fashion,  with  a  pair  of  buttoned  foils. 
They  both  agreed  ;  the  foils  were  brought, 
the  eager  company  stood  round,  and  the 
cavalier  stepped  forward,  smiling  with  dis¬ 
dainful  conudence.  But  his  discomfiture 
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was  great ;  for,  at  the  first  encounter, 
Jacqueline,  amid  a  tempest  of  applause, 
broke  through  his  guard  with  such  a  thrust 
as  would,  with  pointed  foils,  assuredly 
have  run  him  through  the  body  and  left 
him  dead  upon  the  field. 

Before  she  left  the  palace,  Jacqueline 
became  aware  that  she  had  no  cause  for 
jealousy  ;  and  she  and  her  fair  rival  parted 
on  the  best  of  terms. 

The  week  went  by  ;  and  Jacqueline,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  guide,  rode  out  of  Paris  on 
the  road  to  Gnienne.  And  then  began  a 
journey  of  adventures.  The  country, 
troubled  by  the  civil  war,  was  in  no  pleas, 
ant  state  for  travellers  ;  and  so  Jacqueline 
was  soon  to  find.  On  one  occasion  she 
was  seised  by  a  party  of  Royalists,  who 
took  her  for  Count  Marsin  escaping  in 
disguise  ;  at  another,  while  riding  on  a 
lonely  road,  eight  brigands  started  from  a 
coppice,  and  bade  her  stand  and  deliver. 
These  rascals  went  off  with  her  horse,  her 
valise,  and  every  piece  of  money  she  pos¬ 
sessed.  Her  guide  had  fled  in  terror  ; 
and  thence  she  was  obliged  to  make  her 
way  alone — as  poor  a  pilgrim  as  a  begging 
friar.  But  nothing  could  suUliie  her  reso¬ 
lution.  Sometimes  she  was  able  to  obtain 
a  ride  for  a  few  miles  in  a  charcoal-burner’s 
cart,  or  on  a  gypsy’s  donkey  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  she  was  forced  to  trudge  on  foot. 
Sometimes  she  begged  a  bed  at  night  at 
the  cottage  of  some  friendly  rustic  ;  but 
often  she  was  glad  to  lie  down,  after  a 
supper  of  black  bread,  to  sleep  in  a  gran¬ 
ary  among  the  straw. 

At  la.st,  one  morning,  after  all  her  mis¬ 
adventures,  she  had  reached  the  margin  of 
a  river,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  water 
by  a  ferry,  when  suddenly  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums  struck  on 
her  ear.  A  troop  of  cavaliers  appeared, 
approaching  at  a  gallop  ;  and  first  among 
them  was  Prince  Condb  ! 

“  What,  Madame  de  Laguette  !”  he 
cried,  in  wonder  and  delight.  “  Are  yon 
looking  for  your  husband  ! — he  is  behind 
us — or  have  yon  come,  as  1  desired,  to  be 
my  aide-de-camp !” 

“  Both,  Prince,”  said  Jacqueline,  “  if 
you  will  provide  me  with  a  horse.” 

A  horse  was  brought,  Jacqueline  mount- 
ed,  and  the  band  r^e  forward.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  league  before  them  a  party  of  the 
enemy  were  lying  in  a  gorge  among  the 
hilla  A  sharp  skirmisn  followed,  in 
which  the  Koyaliata  were  put  to  flight.  A 


bullet  cut  off  one  of  Jacqueline’s  green 
plumes  ;  and  in  return,  although  she  c  uid 
not  bring  herself  to  shoot  a  Royalist,  she 
shot  the  horse  of  their  commander  with 
her  pistol.  Before  the  rider  could  shake 
off  his  stirrups,  she  rode  up  and  bade  him 
yield. 

**  Yield,”  said  Cond6,  riding  up. 
‘‘  And  yield  your  heart  together  with  your 
sword,  for  your  victor  is  a  woman.” 

The  affair  was  over  ;  the  Prince’s  offi¬ 
cers  came  crowding  round  her  with  con¬ 
gratulations  ;  and  the  Prince  himself  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  knight  her.  But 
amid  this  storm  of  compliment  she  beard, 
in  a  familiar  voice,  an  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise.  She  turned,  and  saw  her  husband, 
who  had  just  ridden  to  the  spot. 

Laguette’s  astonishment  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  ;  but  he  was  a  man  to  feel  a  proud 
delight  in  the  possession  of  a  wife  of  so 
much  spirit.  The  day  passed  off  in  feast¬ 
ing  and  rejoicing  for  the  victory  ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  guess  that,  among  the  toasts  pro¬ 
posed  that  evening  in  the  Prince’s  tent, 
that  of  the  health  of  Madame  de  Laguette 
was  drunk  with  thunders  of  applause. 

But  half  her  project  still  remained  to 
be  achieved  ;  it  was  her  dream  to  win  the 
Prince  to  his  allegiance.  Next  day,  she 
seized  a  chance  to  touch  upon  the  subject. 
To  her  surprise  and  joy,  she  found  her 
eloquence  work  wonders.  The  tnith  was, 
although  she  did  not  know  it,  that  at  the 
time  of  her  arrival  Conde,  owing  to  de¬ 
sertions  from  the  rebel  ranks,  had  already 
determined  to  throw  op  the  contest,  and 
submit  to  the  Queen’s  grace.  But  it 
pleased  the  gallant  Prince  to  give  his  fair 
acquaintance  the  delight  of  thinking  that 
her  power  had  won  him  over  ;  and  he 
succeeded  perfectly.  He  made  a  show  of 
holding  out,  but  pledged  himself  at  last  to 
send  in  his  submission.  And  Jacqueline 
had  the  pleasure  of  believing — a  belief 
which  lasted  to  her  dying  day — that  she 
alone  had  softened  the  great  rebel  leader, 
and  furled  the  flags  of  battle  of  the  Frotide. 

A  few  days  later  she  set  out,  together 
with  her  husband,  on  the  return  to  Suilly. 

The  journey  was  not  quite  without  ad¬ 
ventures  :  at  once  place,  her  horse  slipped 
and  threw  her,  and  she  put  her  shoulder 
out  of  socket ;  at  another,  she  was  nearly 
drowned  by  falling  from  a  boat  into  a 
river.  At  last  the  towers  of  Gros-Bois 
came  in  sight ;  and  she  found  herself  a 
public  character.  All  the  village  had 
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beard  with  pride  and  wonder  how  she  had 
tricked  the  army  of  Lorraine.  When, 
some  time  after,  the  report  began  to  spread 
that  it  was  she  who  had  re<^led  Prince 
Cond^,  the  admiration  of  her  circle  knew 
no  bounds.  The  fame  of  Barbe  St.  Bel¬ 
mont  was  eclipsed,  and  even  Joan  of  Arc 
had  found  a  rival. 

Such  was  the  second  of  the  scenes — the 
scene  of  her  adventures — by  which  the 
tenor  of  her  life  diveiged  into  romance. 

And  now  we  pass  again  a  space  of  many 
uneventful  years.  Children  were  born  in 
the  chateau  at  Suilly — two  boys  and  then 
a  girl.  While  her  children  were  growing 
into  men  and  women,  the  life  of  Jacque¬ 
line  WAS  happy,  calm,  and  undisturbed  be¬ 
yond  the  common  lot.  Then  suddenly 
there  came  a  time  of  tribulations — a  time 
in  which  disastets  rained  as  heavily  upon 
their  wretched  house  as  when  the  great 
wind  of  the  wilderness  smote  the  mansion 
of  Job’s  SODS.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
she  lost  her  husband  by  a  fever,  her  daugh¬ 
ter  died  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and 
her  eldest  son  was  killed  in  battle  by  a 
cannon-shot.  Her  second  son,  a  brave 
and  handsome  youth,  alone  was  left  to 
her.  And  through  this  son,  on  whom 
was  settled  all  the  strength  of  her  affec¬ 
tions,  it  was  destined  that  she  should  meet 
with  her  own  death. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  the  last  of  our 
three  scenes. 

The  young  man  was  the  favored  suitor 
of  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  town  of 
Gand.  His  hery  and  impetuous  temper — 
the  temper  of  his  race — made  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  hatred  and  terror  to  a  score  of 
jealous  rivals.  Linked  by  a  common  en¬ 
mity,  they  combined  together  to  destroy 
him. 

The  young  man  was  passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  was  often  to  be  found 
alone  in  the  most  solitary  recesses  of  the 
forests. 

One  morning,  while  her  son  as  usual 
was  out  bunting,  Jacqueline  was  awakened 
before  daybreak  by  a  strange  alarm.  A 
peasant,  panting  with  the  speed  with  which 
he  had  been  running,  was  hammering  at 
the  door  of  the  chateau.  The  man  turned 
out  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  village  tavern  ; 
and  bis  story  was  a  strange  one.  Late 
the  night  before,  three  ruffians  had 
slouched  into  his  hostel,  and  had  called 
for  liquor.  Over  their  tankards  he  had 
beard  them  muttering  together  of  a  person 


whom  they  had  been  hired  to  murder  in 
the  morning  at  a  certun  comer  of  the 
forest.  To  his  amazement,  he  bad  caught 
the  name  of  the  intended  victim.  He 
knew  it  well ;  it  was  the  son  of  Madauie 
de  Laguette  !  He  had  dared  not,  for  bis 
life,  detain  the  villains,  or  awaken  their 
suspicions  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  bad  left 
the  tavern  he  bad  rushed  off  with  the  tid¬ 
ings.  Help  still  might  be  in  time  ;  but 
there  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost. 

Jacqueline,  though  struck  with  terror, 
did  not  lose  her  sense  or  spirit.  She 
seized  a  sword  and  pistols,  called  her 
lackeys  to  bring  horses,  and  sprang  into 
the  saddle.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
troop,  with  the  tavern-keeper  at  their 
head,  were  racing  over  fields  and  hedges 
toward  the  bandits’  place  of  ambush. 

When  they  reached  the  spot,  however, 
to  their  amazement  not  a  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen.  Yet  clearly  they  were  not  too 
late  :  the  earth  was  nowhere  trampled,  the 
grass  and  bushes  showed  no  traces  of  a 
struggle.  The  peasant  stared  about  him, 
scratched  his  skull,  and  began  to  stammer 
that  he  must  have  blundered.  But  Jac¬ 
queline  was  seized  with  a  new  terror — the 
brigands  might  have  changed  their  lurk¬ 
ing-place  ;  at  that  very  instant,  when  help 
was  close  at  hand,  her  son  might  be  in 
peril  of  his  life.  She  bade  the  party  sep¬ 
arate  in  haste,  and  scour  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  all  directions  ;  and  she  herself 
rode  forward  into  the  woods,  alone. 

Presently  her  eye  was  caught  by  hoof- 
prints  marked  upon  a  piece  of  boggy 
ground.  Galloping  at  full  speed  along 
this  track  she  came  upon  a  group  of 
horses  fastened  to  a  tree.  Close  by  them, 
the  three  brigands  were  seated  on  the 
turf.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  yet  in  time. 

Prudence  was  a  virtue  of  which  Jacque¬ 
line  knew  nothing.  She  instantly  rode  up 
to  the  assassins,  and  demanded  what  they 
did  there.  They  stared  at  her  in  wonder. 

“  Pass  on  your  way,”  said  one  of 
them,  ”  and  do  not  meddle  with  us.  We 
have  a  piece  of  work  to  do  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

”  I  know  it,  villains,”  she  said  fiercely, 
‘‘you  are  here  for  murder;  but,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  prevent  it  1”  And,  driv- 
ing  the  spurs  into  her  horse,  she  dashed 
among  them,  firing  her  pistol  as  she  went. 
The  shot  struck  one  of  them  in  the  right 
hand  ;  her  horse  knocked  down  another. 
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and  left  him  rolling  on  the  ground  ;  but 
in  another  moment  all  three  were  upon 
her,  Bword  in  hand,  and  mad  with  fury. 
The  skill  with  which  she  wheeled  her 
horse  prevented  them  from  striking  ;  but, 
before  she  could  present  anothsr  pistol, 
one  of  them  threw  down  his  weapon,  and 
running  to  the  tree  where  they  had  left 
their  horses,  snatched  up  a  musketoon, 
and  fired  upon  her.  The  piece  was  loaded 
with  twelve  balls.  One  of  the  shots  struck 
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her.  Her  arms  dropped  ;  and  she  sank 
out  of  the  saddle  to  the  gronnd. 

The  villains,  struck  with  consternation 
at  their  handiwork,  and  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  fled  into  the  forest.  An 
hour  later,  Jacqueline  was  found  where 
she  had  fallen — shot  through  the  heart. 
She  had  died,  of  all  deaths  possible,  the 
death  by  which  she  would  have  wished  to 
die.  She  had  saved  her  son’s  life  with 
her  own. — Temple  Bar. 


THE  LADY  PENELOPE. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 


Ir  going  out  of  Casterbridge  by  the 
low-lying  road  which  eventually  conducts 
to  the  town  of  Ivell,  you  see  on  the  right 
hand  an  ivied  manor-house,  flanked  by 
battlemented  towers,  and  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  distinguished  by  the  size  of  its  many- 
mullioned  windows.  Though  still  of  go^ 
capacity,  the  building  is  much  reduced 
from  its  original  grand  proportions  ;  it 
has,  moreover,  b%en  shorn  of  the  fair  es¬ 
tate  which  once  appertained  to  it,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  acres  of  park  land 
immediately  around  the  mansion.  This 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and 
knightly  family  of  the  Drenghards,  or 
Drenchards,  now  extinct  in  the  male  line, 
whose  name,  according  to  the  local  chron¬ 
icles,  was  interpreted  to  mean  Strenuus 
Milea,  vel  Potator,  though  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  averse  to  the  latter 
signifleation,  and  a  duel  was  fought  by 
one  of  them  on  that  account,  as  is  well 
known.  But  this  is  beside  the  story. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  King  James,  there  was  visiting  near 
this  place  of  the  Drenghards  a  lady  of 
noble  family  and  extraordinary  i>eauty. 
She  possessed  no  great  wealth,  it  was  said, 
but  was  Bufflciently  endowed.  Her  beauty 
was  so  perfect,  and  her  manner  so  en¬ 
trancing,  that  suitors  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  the  ground  wherever  she  went,  a  sufli- 
cient  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  countess  her 
mother,  her  only  living  parent.  Of  these 
there  were  three  in  particular,  whom 
neither  her  mother’s  complaints  of  pre¬ 
maturity,  nor  the  ready  raillery  of  the 
maiden  herself,  could  effectually  put  off. 
The  said  gallants  wore  a  certain  Sir  John 
Gale,  a  Sir  William  Henry,  and  the  well- 


known  Sir  George  Drenghard,  one  of  the 
Drenghard  family  l»efore  mentioned. 
They  had,  curiously  enough,  all  been 
equally  honored  with  the  distinction  of 
knighthood,  and  their  schemes  for  seeing 
her  were  manifold,  each  fearing  that  one 
of  the  others  would  steal  a  march  over 
himself.  Not  content  with  calling  on 
every  imaginable  excuse  at  the  house  of 
the  relative  with  whom  she  sojourned, 
they  intercepted  her  in  rides  and  walks  ; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  chanced  to  sur¬ 
prise  another  in  the  act  of  paying  her 
marked  attentions,  the  encounter  often 
ended  in  an  altercation  of  great  violence. 
So  heated  and  impassioned,  indeed,  would 
they  become,  that  the  lady  hardly  felt 
herself  safe  in  their  company  at  such  times, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  a  brave  and 
buxom  damsel,  not  easily  put  out,  and 
with  a  daring  spirit  of  humor  in  her  com¬ 
position,  if  not  of  coquetry. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  which  had 
place  in  her  relative’s  grounds,  and  was 
unusually  bitter,  threatening  to  result  in  a 
duel,  she  found  it  necessary  to  assert  her¬ 
self.  Turning  haughtily  upon  the  pair  of 
disputants,  she  declared  that  whichever 
should  l)e  the  first  to  break  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  them,  whatever  the  provocation, 
that  man  should  never  be  admitted  to  her 
presence  again  :  and  thus  would  she  effect¬ 
ually  stultify  the  aggressor  by  making  the 
promotion  of  a  quarrel  a  distinct  bar  to  its 
oi»ject. 

While  the  two  knights  were  wearing 
rather  a  crestfallen  appearance  at  her  rep¬ 
rimand,  the  third,  never  far  off,  came 
upon  the  scene,  and  she  repeated  her  ca¬ 
veat  to  him  also.  Seeing,  then,  how 
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great  was  the  concern  of  all  at  her  peremp* 
tory  mood,  the  lady’s  manner  softened, 
ana  she  said  with  a  roguish  smile  ; 

**  Haye  patience,  haye  patience,  yon 
foolish  men  !  Only  bide  your  time  quiet* 
ly  ;  and,  in  faith,  1  will  marry  you  all  in 
turn  !” 

They  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally,  all 
three  U^ether,  as  though  they  were  the 
best  of  friends,  at  which  she  blushed,  and 
showed  some  embarrassment — not  having 
realized  that  her  arch  jest  would  have 
sounded  so  strange  when  uttered.  The 
meeting  which  resulted  thus,  however, 
had  its  good  effect  in  checking  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  their  rivalry  ;  and  they  repeated 
her  speech  to  their  relatives  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  hilarious  frequency  and  pub¬ 
licity  that  the  lady  little  divined,  or  she 
might  have  blushed  and  felt  more  embar¬ 
rassment  still. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  position  re¬ 
solved  itself,  and  the  beauteous  Lady 
Penelope  (as  she  was  called)  made  up  her 
mind  ;  her  choice  being  the  eldest  of  the 
three  knights.  Sir  G^rge  Drenghard, 
owner  of  the  mansion  aforesaid,  which 
thereupon  became  her  home ;  and  her 
husband  being  a  pleasant  man,  and  bis 
family,  though  not  so  noble,  of  as  good 
repute  as  her  own,  all  things  seemed  to 
show  that  she  bad  reckoned  wisely  in 
honoring  him  with  her  preference. 

But  what  may  lie  behind  the  still  and 
silent  veil  of  the  future  none  can  foretell. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  husband 
of  her  choice  died  of  his  convivialities  (as 
if,  indeed,  to  bear  out  his  name),  and  tne 
Lady  Penelope  was  left  alone  as  mistress 
of  his  house.  By  this  time  she  had  ap¬ 


hended  her  gentle  signalling,  and  from 
excellent,  though  mistaken,  motives  of 
delicacy,  delay^  to  intrude  himself  upon 
her  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile  Sir  John, 
now  created  a  baronet,  was  unremitting, 
and  she  began  to  grow  somewhat  piqued 
at  the  backwardness  of  him  she  secretly 
desired  to  be  forward. 

“  Never  mind,”  her  friends  said  jest¬ 
ingly  to  her  (knowing  of  her  humorous 
remark,  as  everybody  did,  that  she  would 
marry  them  all  three  if  they  would  have 
patience).  ”  Never  mind  ;  why  hesitate 
upon  the  order  of  them  ?  Take  ’em  as 
they  come.” 

This  vexed  her  still  more,  and  regretting 
deeply,  as  she  had  often  done,  that  such  a 
careless  speech  should  ever  have  passed 
her  lips,  she  fairly  broke  down  under  Sir 
John’s  importunity,  and  accepted  his  hand. 
They  were  married  on  a  fine  spring  morn¬ 
ing,  about  the  very  time  at  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Sir  William  discovered  her 
reference  for  him,  and  was  beginning  to 
asten  home  from  a  foreign  court  to  de¬ 
clare  his  unaltered  devotion  to  her.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  learned  the  sad 
truth. 

If  Sir  William  suffered  at  her  precipi¬ 
tancy  under  what  she  bad  deemed  his  neg¬ 
lect,  the  Lady  Penelope  herself  suffered 
more.  She  had  not  long  been  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Gale  before  he  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  retaliate  upon  her  for  the 
trouble  and  delay  she  had  put  him  to  in 
winning  her.  W^ith  increasing  frequency 
he  would  tell  her  that,  as  far  as  be  could 
perceive,  she  was  an  article  not  worth  such 
labor  as  he  bad  bestowed  in  obtaining  it, 
and  such  snubbings  as  he  had  taken  from 


parently  quite  forgotten  her  careless  dec¬ 
laration  to  her  lovers  collectively  ;  but  the 
lovers  themselves  had  not  foi^otten  it ; 
and,  as  she  would  now  be  free  to  take  a 
second  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Gale  ap¬ 
peared  at  her  door  as  early  in  her  widow¬ 
hood  as  it  was  proper  and  seemly  to  do  so. 

She  gave  him  little  encouragement ;  for 
of  the  two  remaining  her  best  beloved  was 
Sir  William,  of  whom,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  she  had  often  thought  during  her 


his  rivals  on  the  same  account.  These  and 
other  cruel  things  he  repeated  till  he  made 
the  lady  weep  sorely,  and  well-nigh  broke 
her  spirit,  though  she  had  formerly  been 
such  a  mettlesome  dame.  By  degrees  it 
became  perceptible  to  all  her  friends  that 
her  life  was  a  very  unhappy  one  ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  fair  woman  seemed  yet  the 
harder  in  that  it  was  her  own  stately  man¬ 
sion,  left  to  her  sole  use  by  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  which  her  second  had  entered  into 


short  married  life.  But  he  had  not  yet 
reappeared.  Her  heart  began  to  be  so 
much  with  him  now,  that  she  contrived  to 
convey  to  him  by  indirect  hints  through 
his  friends  that  she  would  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  by  a  renewal  of  his  former  atten¬ 
tions.  Sir  William,  however,  misappre- 


and  was  enjoying,  his  being  but  a  mean  and 
meagre  thing. 

But  such  is  the  flippancy  of  friends, 
that  when  she  met  them,  and  secretly  con- 
flded  her  grief  to  their  ears,  they  would 
say  cheerily,  “  Never  mind  ;  there’s  a 
third  to  come  yet !” — at  which  maladroit 
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remark  she  would  show  much  indignation, 
and  tell  them  they  should  know  better  than 
to  trifle  on  such  a  solemn  theme.  Yet 
that  the  poor  lady  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  be  the  wife  of  the  third  in* 
stead  of  Sir  John  whom  she  had  taken, 
was  painfully  obvious,  and  much  she  was 
blamed  for  her  foolish  choice  by  some 
people.  Sir  William,  however,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  foreign  cities  on  learning  the 
news  of  her  marriage,  and  had  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

Two  or  three  years  of  suffering  were 
passed  by  Lady  Penelope  as  the  despised 
and  chidden  wife  of  this  man  Sir  John,* 
amid  regrets  that  she  had  so  greatly  mis* 
taken  him,  and  sighs  fur  one  whom  she 
thought  never  to  see  again  ;  till  it  chanced 
that  her  husband  fell  sick  of  some  slight 
ailment.  One  day  after  this,  when  she 
was  sitting  in  his  room,  looking  from  the 
window  upon  the  expanse  in  front,  she 
beheld  approaching  the  house  on  foot  a 
form  she  seemed  to  know  well.  Lady 
Penelope  withdrew  silently  from  the  sick 
room,  and  descended  to  the  hall,  whence, 
through  the  doorway,  she  saw  entering  be¬ 
tween  the  two  round  towers,  which  at  that 
time  flanked  the  gateway.  Sir  William 
Ilervy  as  she  had  surmised,  but  looking 
thin  and  travel-worn.  She  advanced  into 
the  courtyard  to  meet  him. 

“  I  was  passing  through  Casterbridge,” 
he  said  with  faltering  deference,  **  and  I 
walked  out  to  ask  after  your  ladyship’s 
health.  I  felt  that  I  could  do  no  less  ; 
and,  of  course,  to  pay  my  respects  to  your 
good  husband,  my  heretofore  acquaint¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  But  O,  Penelope,  th’st  look 
sick  and  sorry  1” 

I  am  heart-sick,  that’s  all,”  said  she. 

They  could  see  in  each  other  an  emotion 
which  neither  wished  to  express,  and  they 
stood  thus  a  long  time  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. 

‘‘  He  does  not  treat  ’ee  well,  I  hear,” 
said  Sir  William  in  a  low  yoice.  ”  May 
God  in  Heaven  forgive  him  ;  hut  it  is  ask¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  !” 

”  Hush,  hush  !”  said  she  hastily. 

”  Nay,  but  I  will  speak  what  I  may 
honestly  say,”  he  answered.  ”  I  am  not 
under  your  roof,  and  my  tongue  is  free. 
Why  didst  not  wait  for  me,  Penelope,  or 
send  to  me  a  mqre  overt  letter  t  I  would 
have  travelled  ni^ht  and  day  to  come  !” 

”  Too  late,  W  illiam  ;  yon  must  not  ask 
it,”  said  she,  endeavoring  to  quiet  him  as 


in  old  times.  ”  My  husband  jast  now  is 
unwell.  He  will  grow  better  in  a  day  or 
two,  maybe.  You  must  call  again  and 
see  him  before  you  leave  Casterbridge.” 

As  she  said  this  their  eyes  met.  Each 
was  thinking  of  her  lightsome  words  about 
taking  them  in  turn  ;  each  thought  that 
two- thirds  of  that  promise  had  been  ful¬ 
filled.  But,  as  if  it  were  unpleasant  to 
her  that  this  recollection  should  have 
arisen,  she  spoke  again  quickly  :  ”  Come 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  my  husband 
will  be  well  enough  to  see  you.” 

Sir  William  departed  without  entering 
the  house,  and  she  returned  to  Sir  John’s 
chamber.  He,  rising  from  his  pillow, 
said,  ”  To  whom  hast  been  talking,  wife, 
in  the  courtyard  ?  I  heard  voices  there.” 

She  hesitated,  and  he  repeated  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  impatiently. 

”  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  now,”  said 
she. 

“  But  I  wool!  know  !”  said  he. 

Then  she  answered,  ”  Sir  William 
Hervy.” 

*‘  By  G - 1  I  thought  as  much  I” 

cried  Sir  John,  drops  of  perspiration 
standing  on  his  white  face.  ”  A  skulking 
villain  !  A  sick  man’s  ears  are  keen,  my 
lady.  I  heard  that  they  were  luver-like 
tones,  and  he  called  ’ee  by  your  Christian 
name.  These  be  your  intrigues,  my  lady, 
when  I  am  off  my  legs  awhile  !” 

‘‘  On  my  honor,”  cried  she,  ‘‘  you  do 
me  a  wremg.  1  swear  I  did  not  know  of 
bis  coming  !’  ’ 

”  Swear  as  yon  will,”  said  Sir  John, 
”  I  don’t  believe  ’ee.”  And  with  this  be 
taunted  her,  and  worked  himself  into  a 
greater  passion,  which  much  increased  his 
illness.  His  lady  sat  still,  brooding. 
There  was  that  upon  her  face  which  had 
seldom  been  there  since  her  marriage  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  think  anew  of  what  she  had 
so  lightly  said  in  the  days  of  her  freedom, 
when  her  three  lovers  were  one  and  all 
coveting  her  hand.  ”  I  b^an  at  the 
wrong  end  of  them,”  she  murmured. 
”  My  God— that  did  I  !” 

“What?”  said  he. 

”  Nothing,”  said  she.  ”  I  spoke  to 
myself  only.” 

It  was  somewhat  strange  that  after  this 
day,  while  she  went  about  the  bouse  with 
even  a  sadder  face  than  usual,  her  churlish 
husband  grew  worse  ;  and  what  was  more, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  though  to  the  regret 
of  few,  he  died  a  fortnight  later.  Sir 
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William  had  not  called  npon  him  as  he 
had  promised,  having  received  a  private 
communication  from  Lady  Penelope, 
frankly  informing  him  that  to  do  so  would 
be  inadvisable,  by  reason  of  her  husband’s 
temper. 

Now  when  Sir  John  was  gone,  and  his 
remains  carried  to  his  family  burying- 
place  in  another  part  of  England,  the  lady 
began  in  due  time  to  wonder  whither  Sir 
William  had  betaken  himself.  But  she 
had  been  cured  of  precipitancy  (if  ever 
woman  were),  and  was  prepaid  to  wait 
her  whole  lifetime  a  widow  if  the  said  Sir 
William  should  not  reappear.  Her  life 
was  now  passed  mostly  within  the  walls, 
or  in  promenading  between  the  pleasaunce 
and  the  bowling-green  ;  and  she  very  sel¬ 
dom  went  even  so  far  as  the  high  road 
which  then  skirted  the  grounds  on  the 
north,  though  it  has  now,  and  for  many 
years,  been  diverted  to  the  sonth  side. 
Her  patience  was  rewarded  (if  love  be  in 
any  case  a  reward)  ;  for  one  day,  many 
months  after  her  second  husband’s  death, 
a  messenger  arrived  at  her  gate  with  the 
intelligence  that  Sir  William  Hervy  was 
again  in  Casterbridge,  and  would  be  triad 
to  know  if  it  were  her  pleasure  that  he 
should  wait  upon  her. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  permission 
was  joyfully  granted,  and  within  two  hours 
her  lover  sto<^  before  her,  a  more  thought¬ 
ful  man  than  formerly,  but  in  all  essential 
’‘espects  the  same  .nan,  generous,  modest 
to  diffidence,  and  sincere.  The  reserve 
which  womanly  decorum  threw  over  her 
manner  was  but  too  obviously  artificial, 
and  when  he  said  “  The  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  strange,”  and  added  after  a 
moment,  “and  merciful  likewise,”  she 
could  not  conceal  her  agitation,  and  burst 
into  tears  npon  his  neck. 

“  But  this  is  too  soon,”  she  said,  start> 
ing  back. 

“  But  no,”  said  he.  “  You  are  eleven 
months  gone  in  widowhood,  and  it  is  not 
as  if  Sir  John  had  been  a  good  husband  to 
you.” 

His  viuts  grew  pretty  frequent  now,  as 
may  well  be  guessed,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  he  began  to  ui^e  her  to  an  early 
union.  But  she  counselled  a  little  longer 
delay. 

“  Why  ?”  said  he.  “  Surely  I  have 
waited  long  1  Life  is  short ;  we  are  get¬ 
ting  older  every  day,  and  I  am  the  last  of 
the  three.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  lady  frankly.  “  And 
that  is  why  I  would  not  have  you  hasten. 
Our  marriage  may  seem  so  strange  to 
everybody,  after  my  unlucky  remark  on 
that  occasion  we  know  so  well,  and  which 
so  many  others  know  likewise,  thanks  to 
talebearers.” 

On  this  representation  he  conceded  a 
little  space,  for  the  sake  of  her  good 
name.  But  the  destined  day  of  their 
marriage  at  last  arrived,  and  it  was  a  gay 
time  for  the  villagers  and  all  concerned, 
and  the  bells  in  the  parish  church  rang 
from  noon  till  night.  Thus  at  last  she 
'was  united  to  the  man  who  had  loved  her 
the  most  tenderly  of  them  all,  who  but  for 
his  reticence  might  perhaps  have  been  the 
first  to  win  her.-*  Often  did  he  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “  How  wondrous  that  her  words 
should  have  been  fulfilled  !  Many  a  truth 
hath  been  spoken  in  jest,  but  never  a  more 
remarkable  one.”  The  noble  lady  herself 
preferred  not  to  dwell  on  tlie  coincidence, 
a  certain  shyness,  if  not  shame,  crossing 
her  fair  face  at  any  allusion  thereto. 

But  people  will  have  their  say,  sensitive 
souls  or  none,  and  their  sayings  on  this 
third  occasion  took  a  singular  shape. 
“Surely,”  they  whispered,  “there  is 
something  more  than  chance  in  this.  .  .  . 
The  death  of  the  first  was  possibly  nat¬ 
ural  ;  but  what  of  the  death  of  the  second, 
who  ill-used  her  ;  and  whom,  loving  the 
third  so  desperately,  she  must  have  wished 
out  of  the  way  ?” 

Then  they  pieced  together  sundry  trivial 
incidents  of  Sir  John’s  illness,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  indubitable  truth  that  he  had 
grown  worse  after  her  lover’s  unexpected 
visit,  till  a  very  sinister  theory  was  built 
up  as  to  the  hand  she  may  have  had  in  Sir 
John’s  premature  demise.  But  nothing 
of  this  suspicion  was  said  openly,  fur  she 
was  a  lady  of  noble  birth — nobler,  indeed, 
than  either  of  her  husbands — and  what 
people  suspected  they  feared  to  express  in 
formal  accusation. 

The  mansion  that  she  occupied  had  been 
left  to  her  for  so  long  a  time  as  she  should 
choose  to  reside  in  it,  and,  having  a  re- 
nrd  for  the  spot,  she  had  coaxed  Sir 
William  to  remain  there.  But  in  the  end 
it  was  unfortunate  ;  for  one  day,  when  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  happiness,  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  among  the  willows  near  the  gardens, 
where  he  overheard  a  conversation  between 
some  basket- makers  who  were  cutting  the 
osiers  for  their  use.  In  this  fatal  dialogue 
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the  snspicions  of  the  neighboring  towns¬ 
folk  were  revealed  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
On  his  return  home  he  seemed  to  have 
aged  years. 

But  he  said  nothing  ;  indeed,  it  was  a 
thing  impossible.  And  from  that  hour  an 
estrangement  began.  8be  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  simply  waited.  One  day 
he  said,  however,  “  I  must  go  abroad.” 

‘‘But  why!’’  said  she.  ‘‘William, 
have  I  offended  you  ?” 

‘‘  No,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  but  I  must  go.” 

She  could  coax  little  more  out  of  him, 
and  in  itself  there  was  nothing  unnatural 
in  his  departure,  for  he  had  b^n  a  wan¬ 
derer  from  his  youth.  In  a  few  days  he 
started  off,  apparently  quite  another  roan 
than  he  who  had  rushed  to  her  side  so 
devotedly  a  few  months  before. 

It  is  not  known  when,  or  how,  the  ru¬ 
mors,  which  were  thick  in  the  atmosphere 
around  her,  actually  reached  the  Lady 
Penelope’s  ears,  but  that  they  did  reach 
her  there  is  no  doubt.  Then  a  reason  for 
her  husband’s  departure  occurred  to  her 
appalled  mind,  and  a  loss  of  health  became 
quickly  apparent.  She  dwindled  thin  in 
the  face,  and  the  veins  in  her  temples  could 
all  be  distinctly  traced.  An  inner  fire 
seemed  to  be  withering  her  away.  Her 
rings 'fell  off  her  fingers,  and  her  arms 
hung  like  the  fiails  of  the  threshers,  though 
they  had  till  lately  been  so  round  and  so 
beautiful.  She  wrote  to  her  husband  re- 
eatedly,  begging  him  to  return  to  her ; 
ut  he,  being  in  extreme  and  wretched 
doubt — moreover,  knowing  nothing  of  her 
ill-health,  and  never  suspecting  that  the 
rumors  had  reached  her  dso,  deemed  ab¬ 
sence  best,  and  postponed  his  return 
awhile,  giving  various  good  reasons  for  his 
delay. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  Lady 
Penelope  had  given  birth  to  a  still-bom 
child,  her  mother,  the  countess,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Sir  William,  requesting  him  to 
come  back  to  her  if  he  wished  to  see  her 
alive  ;  since  she  was  wasting  away  of 
some  mysterious  disease,  which  seemed  to 
be  rather  mental  than  physical.  It  was 
evident  that  his  mother-in-law  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  secret,  for  she  lived  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but  Sir  William  promptly  hastened 
home,  and  stood  beside  the  b^  of  his  now 
dying  wife. 

‘‘Believe  me,  William,”  she  said  when 
they  were  alone,  “  I  am  innocent — inno¬ 
cent.” 


‘‘  Of  what  ?”  said  he.  ‘‘  Heaven  for¬ 
bid  that  I  should  acense  you  of  anything  !” 

‘‘  But  yon  do  accuse  me — silently  I” 
she  gasped  ‘‘  I  could  not  write  thereon 
— and  ask  yon  to  hear  me.  It  was  too 
much,  too  degrading.  But  would  that  I 
had  been  less  proud  I  They  suspect  me 
of  poisoning  him,  William  !  But  I  am 
innocent  of  that  wicked  crime.  He  died 
naturally.  I  loved  you — too  soon  ;  but 
that  was  all  !” 

Nothing  availed  to  save  her.  The 
worm  had  gnawed  too  far  into  her  heart 
before  Sir  William’s  return  for  anything 
to  be  remedial  now  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
she  breathed  her  last.  After  her  death 
the  people  spoke  louder,  and  her  conduct 
became  a  subject  of  public  discussion.  A 
little  later  on,  the  physician,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  late  Sir  John,  heard  the  rumor, 
and  came  down  from  the  place  near  Lon¬ 
don  to  which  he  latterly  had  retired,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  calling  upon  Sir 
William  Hervy,  now  staying  in  Caster- 
bridge. 

He  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  Sir  John’s,  who  wished  to  be 
assured  on  the  matter  by  reason  of  its 
suddenness,  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Buigeon,  made  a  private  examination  of 
Sir  John’s  body  immediately  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  and  found  that  it  had  resulted  from 
purely  natural  causes.  Nobody  at  this 
time  had  breathed  a  suspicion  of  foul  play, 
and  therefore  nothing  was  said  which 
might  since  have  established  her  inno¬ 
cence. 

It  being  thus  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  and  noble  lady  had  been 
done  to  death  by  a  wicked  scandal  that 
was  wholly  unfounded,  her  husband  was 
stung  with  a  dreadful  remorse  at  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  her  misfortunes,  and  left 
the  country  anew,  this  time  never  to  re¬ 
turn  alive.  He  survived  her  but  a  few 
years,  and  his  body  was  brought  home 
and  buned  beside  his  wife’s  under  the 
tomb  which  is  still  visible  in  the  parish 
church.  Until  lately  there  was  a  good 
portrait  of  her,  in  weeds  for  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  with  a  cross  in  her  band,  at  the  an¬ 
cestral  seat  of  her  family,  where  she  was 
much  pitied,  as  she  deserved  to  be.  Yet 
there  were  some  severe  enough  to  say — 
and  these  not  unjust  persona  in  other 
respects — that  though  unquestionably  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she 
had  shown  an  unseemly  wantonness  in 
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contracting  three  marriages  in  snch  rapid  ment  for  her  self-indulgence.  Upon  that 
succession  ;  and  that  the  untrue  suspicion  point  I  hare  no  opinion  to  offer. — Long- 
might  have  been  ordered  by  Providence  man's  Magazine. 

(who  often  works  indirectly)  as  a  punish- 
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The  visit  to  this  country  of  H.I.M.  the 
Shah  has  naturally  drawn  much  attention 
to  Persia  and  things  Persian. 

The  Shah,  in  his  reported  interview 
with  M.  de  Blowitz,  seems  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  mere  idle  curiosity  which  secured 
him  so  much  attention  in  England,  but 
that  there  was  a  very  practii^  notion 
abroad  that  the  appearance  of  the  Persian 
monarch  in  our  midst  was  a  sign  of  some 
opportunity  by  which  Englishmen  should 
profit.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  His 
Majesty  not  only  understood  that  practical 
results  were  expected  to  follow  from  his 
visit  to  England,  but  that  the  considerable 
pleasure  which  his  reception  evidently 
afforded  him  was  in  no  way  diminished  by 
bis  comprehension  of  this  fact.  A  hearty 
and  hospitable  welcome  to  a  most  distin- 
gnished  guest  was  undoubtedly  accom¬ 
panied  by  hopes  that  material  benefits 
would  be  secured,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  hosts  and  guest,  from  a  more  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  one  another,  and 
my  endeavor  in  this  article  will  be  to  give 
some  information  regarding  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  seem  likely  to 
affect  the  realisation  of  these  hopes. 

The  development  of  British  trade  with 
Persia  is  the  one  object  of  English  aspira¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  that  country,  and 
the  possibilities  of  such  development  would 
appear  to  depend  mainly  on  the  following 
conditions  ;  the  natural  resources  of  Per¬ 
sia,  the  means  of  communication  for 
working  those  resources,  the  business  apti¬ 
tude  of  the  people,  the  nature  of  the 
(Government,  and  the  disposition  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Shah. 

As  regards  the  natural  resources  of  Per¬ 
sia  the  most  widely  different  views  are  ex¬ 
pressed,  even  by  serious  persons  who  have 
visited  the  country.  1  have  heard  ex¬ 
travagant  expressions  of  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  its  great  natural  riches,  both  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral,  and  1  have  also  heard 


Persia  described  as  a  desert  table-land, 
surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  Such 
diveigences  of  opinion  are  due  partly  to 
the  varying  temperaments  of  individual 
travellers,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  men 
are  liable  to  generalize  too  freely  from 
what  they  have  themselves  seen.  This  is 
always  dangerens,  and  it  is  particularly  so 
in  a  country  like  Persia,  where  the  semi- 
tropical  rice-swamps  of  Massanderan  lie 
wiwin  three  or  four  days’  march  of  the 
great  sandy  desert,  and  where,  between 
these  two  varieties  of  character,  a  fine 
range  of  lofty  mountains  displays  on  its 
northern  slopes  a  most  luxurious  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  most  magnificent  timber,  while 
its  southern  face  is  barren  and  bare. 

In  different  parts  of  Persia  arc  to  be 
found  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  in  large 
tracts,  and  the  agricultural  products  are 
equally  varied,  and  most  valuable.  The 
general  features  of  the  country  are  a  high 
central  table-land,  averaging  some  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  chains  of  mountains.  The 
mountain  ranges  are  narrow,  but  very 
rugged  and  lofty  in  the  north  ;  in  the 
south  they  are  less  elevated,  but  wider  and 
equally  rugged  ;  and  in  the  east  and  west 
gentler  slopes  offerplenty  of  good  pasture 
and  arable  land.  The  only  river  of  any 
importance  is  the  Kamn,  with  itsaflSuents, 
and  there  are  a  few  smaller  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Caspian.  This  want  of  good 
rivers  is  a  great  drawback,  as  implying 
the  ahaenee  of  the  first  and  cheapest  means 
of  communication,  and  also  a  dearth  of 
water  in  a  climate  where  fertility  depends 
on  the  supply  of  moisture.  The  want  of 
waterways  will  always  be  a  loss  to  Persia, 
but  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned,  the 
absence  of  large  rivers  is  not  so  serious  a 
matter  as  it  would  appear,  for  not  only 
are  there  many  small  rivers  and  streams 
whose  waters  are  entirely  absorbed  in  ir¬ 
rigation,  but,  necessity  being  the  mother 
of  invention,  the  Persians  have  discovered 
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how  to  tarn  to  account  the  innumerable 
underground  sources  which  are  always  to 
be  found  in  hills  and  mountains. 

The  low-lying  provinces  north  of  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
receive  an  immense  amount  of  moisture 
from  the  rains  produced  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  Caspian,  caught  and  con¬ 
densed  by  the  lofty  chain  which  rises 
parallel  to  its  southern  shores  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  to  forty  miles.  In  these  prov¬ 
inces,  Massanderan  and  Ghilan,  the  finest 
rice  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  cotton  is 
also  largely  cultivated,  fair  tobacco  is 
grown,  fruit,  including  figs  and  apricots, 
is  abundant,  excellent  jute  is  produced  in 
small,  and  might  be  produced  in  large 
quantities,  silk  growing,  once  most  im¬ 
portant,  has  only  been  checked  by  reme¬ 
diable  disease,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  offer  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fine  timber,  including  many 
highly  valuable  species.  When  excellent 
pasturage  for  cattle  is  added  to  the  above 
sources  of  wealth  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  few  more  naturally  productive  districts 
in  the  world  than  the  Caspian  provinces 
of  Persia. 

The  country  between  the  northern 
mountains  and  the  desert  produces  an 
abundance  of  barley,  cotton,  and  other 
valuable  crops,  and  to  the  east,  the  valleys 
and  hill-sides  of  Khorassan,  are  the  feeding- 
grounds  for  the  vast  flocks  of  sheep  which 
lumish  the  famous  Khorassan  wools,  and 
also  for  camels  whose  value  as  beasts  of 
burden  Englishmen  have  learned  in  their 
eastern  campaigns,  and  whose  wool  is  in 
continually  increasing  demand  at  Bradford 
and  other  centres  for  the  manufacture  of 
special  high  class  mixed  woollen  goods. 

Axerbeijan,  the  highland  province  bor¬ 
dering  the  Russian  Caucasus  and  Asia 
Minor,  is  throughout  undulating  and 
mountainous  ;  the  valleys  are  well-watered 
and  fertile,  the  pasturage  is  very  extensive, 
and  although  the  specially  valuable  crops 
grown  in  the  warmer  climate  of  other 

fiarts  of  the  country  are  missing,  there  is 
ittle  to  be  desired  in  general  agricultural 
fertility.  As  we  go  eastward  from  Azer¬ 
baijan  toward  Ispahan  we  find  the  rich 
provinces  of  llamadan  and  Kennanshah, 
which,  if  salubrity  of  climate  and  conse¬ 
quent  superior  physique  of  the  inhabitants 
are  taken  into  consideration,  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  in  Persia.  In  the 
large  fertile  districts,  lying  between  the 


central  desert  and  the  southern  mountains, 
of  which  Ispahan  is  a  centre,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  poppies  for  opium,  are  the 
more  important  crops,  and  the  produce  of 
both  opium,  tobacco,  and  gum  is  steadily 
increasing  as  the  demand  for  exportation 
rapidly  develops.  In  the  southern  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  and 
districts,  and  the  valley  of  the  Kanin  is 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  grain  for 
exportation  to  render  profitable  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  even 
without  other  considerations. 

Timber  is  wanting  in  most  parts  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  water  for  irrigation,  necessary  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  is  often 
only  obtained  artificially,  at  the  expense 
of  great  labor  and  perseverance.  These 
are  distinct  drawbacks,  but  the  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Persia, 
as  a  whole,  is  well  favored  by  nature  in  its 
capacity  for  producing  not  only  all  the 
agricultural  produce  necessary  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  a  large  and  valuable 
surplus,  for  exportation.  , 

As  regards  the  mineral  wealth  of  Per¬ 
sia,  I  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion.  Iron, 
coal,  silver,*  copper,  and  petroleum  are 
certainly  to  be  found  in  different  districts  ; 
but  the  value  of  mines  depends  so  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  possibility  of  cheap  transport, 
and  on  the  richness  and  quality  of  the 
ores,  that  a  mere  statement  that  minerals 
exist  is  of  no  value  as  a  basis  for  legitimate 
commercial  speculation.  I  have  heard 
different  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value 
of  Persian  minerals,  but  though  several 
geologists  have  travelled  about  the  country 
and  made  interesting  reports,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  close  technical  study  of  spe¬ 
cial  localities  necessary  for  business  calcu¬ 
lations  has  yet  been  made.  I  can  only 
say  briefly  that  fiur  coal  is  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  Tehran  to  be  now  used  there 
as  fuel  ;  that  I  have  heard  of  excellent 
coal  in  the  south  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
which,  if  at  all  accessible,  should  be  most 
valuable  for  supplying  steam  shipping  ; 
that  I  believe  there  is  rich  iron  ore  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains  near  the 
Caspian,  with  cheap  water  carriage  to  the 
Volga  basin,  and  that  I  have  been  assured, 
on  good  authority,  of  the  value  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  west  near  the  Turkish  fron¬ 
tier. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natural  agricultu¬ 
ral  or  mineral  resources  of  Persia,  the  first 
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thing  required  for  their  development,  and 
therefore  also  to  increase  the  buying  power 
of  the  country  and  promote  general  trade, 
is  a  proper  system  of  communications  af¬ 
fording  safe  and  cheap  transport  for  all 
commodities.  At  present,  the  only  means 
of  carriage  is  by  pack  animals,  camels, 
mnles,  donkeys  and  horses  being  employed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed  and  the  class  of  goods  to  be 
carried.  The  ordinary  loads  are,  for  a 
camel,  about  400  lbs.,  200  to  250  lbs.  for 
a  mule  or  pony,  and  about  130  lbs.  for  a 
donkey.  The  cheapness  or  scarcity  of 
forage  naturally  affects  prices,  and  both 
prices  and  the  weight  of  loads  carried  de¬ 
pend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  drivers, 
known  as  “  charvodars,”  with  the  aid  of 
servants,  generally  attend  their  own  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  a  hardy  class  of  men  who 
enjoy  a  special  reputation  for  honesty,  a 
very  necessary  and  highly  valued  quality 
in  their  business.  In  summer  these 
“  charvodars”  feed  tbeir  animals  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  graze  for  many  hours  daily 
by  the  road.  This  habit,  their  liability  to 
be  impressed  for  public  service  by  local 
governors,  and  other  circum'stances,  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  sickly 
animals,  produce  great  uncertiunty  as  to 
the  time  required  for  any  particular  jour¬ 
ney,  and  this  uncertainty  coupled  with  the 
natural  slowness  of  such  a  system  of  trans¬ 
port  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
trade  development. 

To  effect  an  improvement,  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  idea  is  to  open  up  the  country  by  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways.  1 
can  hardly  expect  my  ideas  on  this  subject 
to  meet  with  ready  acceptance,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  great  necessity  for 
immediately  making  railways,  or  even  for 
undertaking  many  expensive  roads.  Ow- 
ing  to  practical  difficulties,  financial  and 

rlitical,  the  construction  of  railways  will, 
think,  be  postponed,  and  even  where 
roads  might  prove  of  immediate  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from  to  make  them.  The  Per¬ 
sian  Government  will  be  very  slow  to  lay 
out  the  money  required,  and  a  road-mak¬ 
ing  company  could  do  nothing  without  a 
concession  which  the  Government  would 
be  averse  to  giving,  as  the  idea  of  foreign¬ 
ers  collecting  tolls,  or,  as  they  would  be 
considered,  taxes,  from  Persian  subjects, 
would  be  considered  objectionable.  Far¬ 


ther,  even  if  a  concession  were  granted,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  tolls 
to  pay  interest  on  capital.  Where  the 
country  was  not  too  difficult,  carriers,  to 
whom  time  is  no  object,  would  certainly 
make  a  ditour  of  many  miles  to  avoid  a 
toll-station,  and  where  the  country  is  so 
difficult  that  a  road  would  necessarily  be 
followed,  the  expense  of  making  it  would 
be  great,  and  the  traffic,  until  developed 
by  time,  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  profitable  revenue. 

The  granting  of  concessions  for  railways 
is  complicated  by  political  questions,  and 
though  the  position  of  a  foreigner  selling 
railway  tickets  would  be  less  objectionable 
in  Persian  eyes  than  that  of  a  road  toll- 
collector,  and  carriers  would  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  paying  the  full  rate  for 
all  advantage  taken  of  the  railway,  there 
also  remains  the  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
for  many  years  the  traffic  would  yield  a 
sufficient  revenue.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  no  immediate  attempts  should  be 
made  to  facilitate  transport  in  Persia.  I 
am  sure  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  navigation 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Askhabad  to  Meshed  are  both  important 
steps,  the  one  for  facilitating  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other 
for  giving  Russian  trade  with  Persia  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
railway.  Other  roads  are  talked  of  in  the 
special  interests  of  Russia,  and  one  or  two 
undoubtedly  might  be  made  at  once  in  the 
interests  of  the  numerous  nationalities 
whose  commerce  with  Persia  takes  the 
route  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  making  of  roads  and  railways 
that  an  improvement  of  means  of  trans- 
ort  can  be  sought.  The  present  system 
y  pack  animals  requires  organization  and 
capital  to  bring  it  to  anything  like  the 
efficiency  which  it  might  easily  attain.  I 
think  carrying  companies  might  be  formed 
to  work  with  advantage  and  profit  on  all 
the  chief  existing  routes  in  Persia,  and  the 
Persian  Government  might  do  much  by 
freeing  the  “  charvodars”  from  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  have  their  animals  seized  for  public 
service  by  petty  local  authorities.  A  well- 
organized  carrying  company,  having  ar¬ 
ranged  a  certain  number  of  depots  on  the 
road  under  proper  control,  and  starting 
with  well  fed  and  kept  animals  and  a  re¬ 
serve  at  the  depots  to  replace  such  as  fell 
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sick  by  the  way,  could  guarantee  certainty 
of  date  and  increaaed  speed  for  delivery. 
This  appears  to  me  the  first  practical  and 
useful  step,  and  this,  by  assisting  traHic, 
would  so  develop  it  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  financial  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  road-making  would  disappear,  while 
at  once,  and  without  any  concession  or 
privilege,  a  carrying  company  would  find 
its  profit  in  expending  a  few  pounds  of 
dynamite  at  some  rocky  mountain  corners, 
and  probably  also  in  constructing  a  few 
light  bridges. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  quote  from  my  own  published  “  Re¬ 
port  on  Trade  in  North  Persia.”  * 

”  There  are  five  greater  arteries  for  trade 
in  Persia  : 

*  “  1.  From  Tabriz  and  Resht  through 
Kasvin,  eastward  and  southeast. 

”  2.  From  the  Caspian  through  Shah- 
rud  into  Khorassan. 

”  3.  From  Bagdad  northward  to  the 
provinces  of  llamadan  and  Kermanshah, 
and  on  to  Tehran. 

”  4.  From  Bushire  northward  to  Ispa¬ 
han. 

”  5.  From  Bender  Abbas  northward  to 
Khorassan. 

”  The  routes  from  Resht  through  Kas¬ 
vin,  and  from  the  Caspian  through  Shah- 
rud,  are  the  main  channels  for  Russian 
commerce,  as  those  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Bagdad  are  the  main  channels  for 
British  and  Indian  trade. 

”  Tabriz  is  the  point  of  junction  of 
three  routes  :  the  one  from  Trebizond,  by 
which  alone  European  goods  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  delivered  into  north-west  Persia ; 
and  two  from  Tiflis  and  Astara  on  the  Cas- 

ftian,  by  which,  and  especially  by  the 
atter,  Russian  goods  are  deliver^  into  the 
same  provinces. 

“  As  regards  advantages  of  transport, 
Kashan  appears  to  be  the  present  meeting- 
ground  of  British  and  Russian  goods  com¬ 
ing  respectively  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Caspian.  The  English  hare  a  slight 
advantage  in  cost  of  carriage  to  Ispahan, 
and  Russian  goods  have  a  consideralde  ad> 
vantage  to  Tehran. 

”  The  Russian  routes  from  Askhabad 
through  Meshed  into  Khorassan,  and  from 
Meshed-i-Sar  vid  Amol  and  Demavend  to 
Tehran,  are  at  present  of  minor  impor- 

*  Foreign  Uffloe,  1889.  Hittcellaneons  Series, 
No.  119  :  ReporlM  <m  Oentral  and 
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tance.  The  English  route  from  Bagdad  is 
the  only  one  which  is  at  present  fairly 
practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  by 
which  merchandise  in  heavy  pieces  can 
now  be  comparatively  easily  delivered 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

“  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
routes,  a  \  ery  profitable  channel  for  for¬ 
warding  Flnglish  and  Indian  goods  into 
Khorassan  would  be  by  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tierrailway,  and  from  Kala  Abdullah  Khan 
through  Herat.  This  route  is,  however, 
unfortunately,  at  present,  completely 
blocked  to  any  through  trade  by  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  exactions  of  the  Afghan  local  au¬ 
thorities  at  Herat  and  other  places. 

”  Most  of  the  Persian  roads  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  considerable  improvement  at  small 
cost,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something 
may  soon  be  done  at  least  to  ameliorate 
and  render  less  dangerous  the  ordinary 
pack-routes.  As  regards  larger  schemes 
for  facilitating  communications,  the  most 
important  for  English  interests  would  be 
the  making  of  a  railroad  from  Bagdad  to 
Tehran,  the  making  of  a  rail  or  even  or¬ 
dinary  road  from  Shuster  to  Burujird,  so 
that  British  trade  might  derive  full  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  opening  of  the  Karun  River, 
and  finally,  the  removal  of  artificial  ob¬ 
structions  to  through  trafiSc  by  the  Af¬ 
ghan  route. 

”  Provided  that  navigation  on  the  Tigris 
were  freed  from  obstructive  restrictions, 
the  most  profitable  undertaking  in  itself 
would  probably  be  the  railway  from  Bag¬ 
dad  to  Hamadan  and  Tehran.  The  line 
of  country  is  comparatively  free  frortt  se¬ 
rious  engineering  obstacles,  it  passes 
through  important  provinces,  it  is  a  well- 
established  and  much-frequented  trade 
route,  and  in  addition  it  is  the  well-worn 
path  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  pil¬ 
grims  who  pass  along  even  from  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  Central  Asia  to  visit  the  holy 
shrines  at  Mecca  and  Kerbelai.” 

So  much  for  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  soil,  climate,  and  physical  geography 
of  Persia  for  the  increase  of  trade  and  the 
general  development  of  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  But  history  shows  us  that  in  spite 
of  the  possession  of  natural  advantages,  a 
country  may  for  centuries  remain  in  a 
backward  condition,  as  compared  with  its 
neighbors,  if  its  inhabitants  are  wanting  in 
those  qualities  of  industry,  energy,  meth¬ 
od,  and  independence  which  make  a  nation 
prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroari. 
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To  follow  ont  our  nubject  we  must  there¬ 
fore  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Persian  nation,  and  the 
resulting  government  under  which  thej 
live. 

I  b'ave  been  much  surprised  to  hear  even 
well-educated  Englishmen,  in  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Persia,  speak  of  the  Persian 
nation  as  if  it  were  completely  wanting  in 
oivilization,  and  were  ages  behind  Europe 
in  manners,  customs,  and  ideas.  Such  a 
false  impression  of  the  characteristics  and 
social  condition  of  our  good  friends,  the 
neighbors  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is,  I 
think,  due  to  iernorance  and  I  fear  also  to 
insular  prejudice.  Persia  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  as  Europe  has  done,  but  Persian 
civilization  and  Persian  art  had  reached  a 
high  degree  of  development  when  England 
was  covered  with  tangled  forests  and  its 
inhabitants  were  half-clothed  savages, 
whose  highest  skill  was  shown  in  the 
slaughter  of  wild  animals  with  the  rudest 
of  weapons.  Persian  civilization  has  not 
retrograded,  though  Persian  art  is  certainly 
stifled  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  but 
inartistic  articles  from  the  commercial 
West.  In  Persia  a  polite  etiquette  is  as 
strictly  olwerved  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  though,  in  some  trifles,  the 
manners  of  a  Persian  gentleman  may  ap¬ 
pear  strange  and  even  amusing  when  ob¬ 
served  in  the  West,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  which  a  Persian  gentleman  would 
be  likely  to  do  when  mixing  in  Western 
society  would,  in  any  way,  shock  the  deli¬ 
cate  feelings  of  that  society.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  is  fortunate  that  the  recent  jour¬ 
neying*  of  the  Shah  and  his  suite  were 
sufficiently  extended  to  give  a  practical 
and  widespread  contradiction  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  absurd  stories  which  had  been 
current  concerning  the  disagreeable  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  Persian  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms. 

As  regards  habits  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  on  which  Englishmen  so  greatly  pride 
themselves,  it  may  astonish  many  of  my 
readers  to  learn  that  the  Persians,  with 
considerable  reason,  consider  themselves 
far  superior  to  any  Westerns  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  I  will  only  mention,  as  an  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Persian  considers  that  to 
remain  sitting  in  a  small  bath  and  to  com¬ 
mence  and  complete  ablutions  in  the  same 
water  is  far  from  a  cleanly  habit,  and  it  is 
one  which  is  never  practised  in  the  heated 
baths  which  the  native  frequents  with 
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such  pleasure  in  Persia,  and  which  he 
greatly  misses  when  travelling  in  the 
West. 

The  agricnitnral  class  and  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  generally  in  Persia  are  wonderfully 
industrious  and  patient.  Mention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  of  the  labors  bestowed 
on  irrigation  in  tapping  underground 
water-sources.  These  irrigation  works, 
constructed  by  the  peasants  without  any 
other  appliances  than  rude  shovels  and 
baskets  for  removing  the  earth,  are  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  country.  From 
every  village,  lying,  as  nearly  all  do,  near 
the  foot  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  long  lines 
of  small  mounds  of  earth,  at  intervals  of 
some  thirty  yards,  are  to  be  seen  radiating 
away  to  the  high  ground.  These  lines  of 
earth-heaps,  often  a  mile  and  sometimes 
five  or  six  miles  long,  mark  the  under¬ 
ground  tunnels  which,  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  fields  round  a  village,  penetrate 
to  a  great  depth  in  the  hill-side  where  the 
underground  water  source  is  found.  They 
are  sometimes  constructed  fruitlessly,  water 
not  being  found,  but  generally  the  small 
stream  of  beautiful,  cool,  clear  water, 
which  issues  from  them,  is  the  handsome 
reward  of  the  immense  labor  which  has 
been  expended  on  their  construction. 
They  are  just  large  enough  for  a  mao  to 
work  inside  in  a  cramped  position,  and 
the  earth-heaps  denote  the  air-holes  where 
the  excavated  earth  has  been  drawn  up  in 
baskets  by  a  rude  windlass.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  irrigating  and  tilling  the  fields  that 
such  patient  labor  is  shown.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  carpets  and  shawls  by  hand  is 
an  industry  which  specially  calls  for  steady 
patient  toiling  ;  and  again  the  production 
of  finished  copper,  brass,  and  iron  work  is 
very  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  few  of  the  ordinary  tools  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  introduced  into  Persia,  and 
that  such  hammers,  saws,  and  files  as  are 
to  be  found  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  in¬ 
ferior  description.  There  <  are  streets  of 
metal-workers  in  the  bazaar  of  Ispahan,  and 
their  methods  for  producing  really  highly 
finished  ancient  armor  and  matchlocks  are 
most  curious  to  observe,  and  are  a  won¬ 
derful  testimony  to  the  ingenuity,  handi¬ 
ness,  and  industry  of  the  workmen.  I 
should  say  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  metal-workers  of 
Ispahan.  They  sell  their  armor  and 
matchlocks  as  new,  they  become  “  an¬ 
tique”  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  at  Con- 
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stantinople  and  Tiflis,  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  European  tourists. 

In  the  matter  of  general  education,  it 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  Persia  is 
far  behindhand  as  regards  any  widespread 
diffusion  of  anything  approaching  a  higher 
educjition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
male  population  can  now  read  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  Arabic  character  of  the  East  as,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  in  the  West  masters  of  the 
much  simpler  Latin  alphabet.  Good 
schools  for  rudimentary  education  are  ur¬ 
gently  required,  and,  did  they  exist,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  pupils  with  ability  to 
profit  by  them.  The  Persian  generally  is 
quick,  intelligent,  and  has  great  powers  of 
perception,  imitation,  and  imagination  ; 
he  is  industrious  where  he  recognizes  the 
value  of  work,  but  he  does  not  work  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  restless  energy 
which  often  produces  a  craving  for  active 
occupation  among  the  inhabitants  of  north¬ 
ern  countries.  Among  the  Shah’s  suite 
during  bis  recent  visit  to  England  were 
many  gentlemen  of  education  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  One  gentleman  had  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Balliol  College,  and  another  bad 
finished  his  studies  at  the  French  “  Ecole 
Poly  technique”  and  had  been  the  first 
mathematical  scholar  of  his  year.  The 
Shah’s  first  minister,  the  Amin  es-Sultan, 
who  owes  his  high  position  to  his  excep¬ 
tional  talents,  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  a  European  education,  but  I  consider 
him  one  of  the  most  capable  men  1  ever 
met,  possessing  intelligence  of  a  high  or¬ 
der,  coupled  with  sound  judgment  and 
great  earnestness  of  character.  He  is  still 
quite  a  young  man,  and  has  that  valuable 
gift  of  being  able,  the  moment  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  serious  work,  to  turn  all  his  energy 
of  disposition  to  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  the  most  trifling  amusements.  His  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure  in  studying  some  of 
the  complicated  processes  in  our  coiton 
mills  and  other  industrial  establishments 
were  very  remarkable,  and  the  only  hin¬ 
drance  to  his  enjoyment  was  the  continual 
pressure  for  time  to  thoroughly  see  or  do 
anything. 

Such  are  the  good  qualities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Persians  ;  but,  like  other 
nations,  they  have  also  their  faults.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  during  the  last  few  centuries 
have  not  been  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  among  them  of  a  strong  and  self- 
reliant  character,  and  consequent  weakness 


of  character  and  purpose  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  marked  national  defect.  Persia’s 
neighbors — Afghans,  Turcomans,  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  Kurds — have  seldom  left  her 
long  in  tranquillity,  and  have  continually 
profited  by  tier  internal  dissensions.  It 
was  only  as  the  sequel  of  long  struggles, 
disastrous  to  the  country,  between  different 
claimants  to  the  throne,  that  the  present 
Kajar  dynasty  succeeded  in  firmly  estab¬ 
lishing  its  authority  ;  and  during  all  those 
^ears  of  tunnoil  Persia  was  subject  to  the 
invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  who  ravaged 
her  provinces  and  persecuted  and  dispirited 
her  people.  Such  circumstances  not  only 
stop  the  progress  of  a  country,  but  they 
throw  it  back,  crushing  all  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  disheartening  the  patriot,  who, 
finding  his  country’s  cause  apparently  hope¬ 
less,  Mgins  to  consider,  in  preference, 
his  personal  welfare.  There  is  too  much 
self-seeking  in  Persia  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
intrigue,  which  is  so  strong  a  feature  at 
Eiastem  courts,  frequently  manifests  itself 
in  a  manner  most  disastrous  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  There  is  a  not  un¬ 
natural  feeling  of  suspicion  with  regard  to 
foreigners  in  the  minds  of  the  Persians, 
for  sd  far  there  certainly  has  been  little 
profit  from  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and 
this  prejudice  against  Europeans  is,  of 
course,  increased — particularly  among  the 
lower  orders — by  the  marked  religious 
differences  between  Mahomedan  and 
Christian.  Time  alone  can  modify  such 
feeling,  and  lime  and  political  tranquillity 
must  be  trusted  to  restore  a  national  spirit 
of  self-reliance,  and  to  foster  the  individ¬ 
ual  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition  which 
is  the  mainspring  of  commercial  activity 
and  success.  Time  will  also  doubtless 
give  opportunities  for  introducing  such 
reforms  in  the  system  of  government  as 
will  be  consonant  with  that  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress  which  is  now  showing  itself.  Meas¬ 
ures  of  reform  are  urgently  required,  but 
inconsiderate  haste  would  certainly  fail  in 
its  object,  for  Persians  would  never  sub¬ 
mit  to  sudden  and  enforced  changes  in 
their  ancient  institutions  and  customs  in 
the  same  patient  manner  in  which  the 
Russians  accepted  the  reforms  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Considering  the  difficulties  of  commu¬ 
nication,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  universal  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  Shah  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
Persia.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
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caase  llin  Majesty  is  noted  for  his  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  execution  of  criminals  for 
offences  against  the  State  is  practically  un¬ 
known,  though  the  punishment  of  death  is 
always  held  in  reserve,  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  reign,  was  considered 
necessary  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 
Travelling  in  Persia,  except  in  some  very 
wild  mountainous  districts,  is  safer  than 
in  Asia  Minor  and  as  safe  as  in  large  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Caucasus.  Secuiity  of  life 
and  property  in  travelling  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  first  necessities  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  trade,  but  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  security  of  property  from  un¬ 
certain  official  exactions,  and  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  force  a  fraudulent  debtor 
to  pay  his  just  debts.  In  these  two  latter 
respects  there  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  Persia.  Improvement  will,  no 
doubt,  be  made,  and  the  Shah  has  recently 
by  special  proclamation  notified  his  will 
that  private  rights  of  property  should  be 
fully  respected  ;  but  the  general  system  of 
government  is  crude,  and  solid  improve¬ 
ments  are  difficult  to  introduce.  At  pres- 
.ent  there  is  no  definite  system  of  taxation 
by  which  the  people,  as  individuals,  are 
taxed  for  the  necessities  of  the  State  ; 
money,  however,  must  be  found,  and 
consequently  the  incidence  of  irregular 
taxation  which  takes  the  form  of  forced 
contributions  from  both  provinces  and  in¬ 
dividuals  is  often  severely  felt,  and  that 
feeling  of  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
property  which  is  the  great  stimulus  to 
activity  in  acquiring  it,  is  unfortunately 
'atill  absent. 

The  difficulty  in  collecting  just  debts  is 
frequently  complained  of  by  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  trading  in  Persia,  and  yet  these 
often  profit  by  assistance  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  governments.  Native 
traders  are  in  a  still  worse  position,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  immediate  remedy  in 
•  country  where  there  are  neither  courts 
nor  codes  of  law  to  correspond  with  our 
European  institutions,  and  where  there  is 
a  religious  prejudice  against  the  taking  of 
an  oath  except  in  the  most  serious  cases. 
To  meet  these  difficulties  for  Europeans, 
mixed  tribunsis  have  been  suggested,  but 
these  have  not  proved  an  unmixed  benefit 
elsewhere.  The  Russian  Commercial 
Courts  with  their  lay  assessors  give  very 
fair  satisfaction  to  litigants  who  come  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  something  of  that  sort 
might  be  tried  if  satisfactory  presidents 
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with  the  necessary  legal  training  could  be 
found,  and  if  arrangements  were  made  to 
secure  the  prompt  execution  of  decrees. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  provision  for  the  adjudication  of 
mercantile  disputes  will  be  made  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  to  secure  some  good 
working  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance,  and  with  the  good-will  of  the 
Persian  Government,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
arrived  at 

In  ail  these  considerations  as  to  future 
progress  and  development,  the  personal 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Shah,  the 
impersonation  of  government  in  Persia, 
are  important  factors.  The  Shah  is  not  a 
young  man,  he  is  some  sixty  years  old  ; 
but  he  has  always  led  a  temperate  and 
healthy  life,  delighting  in  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise,  a  great  hunter  and  a  good  shut,  and 
he  consequently  to-day  enjoys  excellent 
health,  and  is  active  alike  in  mind  and 
body.  His  humanity  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cessation 
of  arbitrary  executions,  and  his  natural 
kindness  of  heart  is  constantly  manifested, 
and  was  notably  so  on  several  occasions 
during  bis  visit  to  England,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  expressions  of  regret  at  the 
death  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  killed  in 
the  crush  on  his  arrival  at  Bradford,  and 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  some  suitable 
provision  for  her  bereaved  family.  Not¬ 
withstanding  a  certain  severity  of  counte¬ 
nance  and  manner,  the  Shah  is  of  a  very 
cheerful  disposition,  and  is  quick  to  note 
any  amusing  incident  and  laughs  heartily 
thereat.  He  is  very  reserved  and  distant 
in  his  intercourse  with  officials,  either  bis 
own  or  foreigners,  but  such  incidents  as 
his  shaking  hands  indiscriminately  with 
the  crowd  who  suddenly  surrounded  his 
carriage  when  his  special  train  unexpected¬ 
ly  stopped  in  Rugby  station,  sufficiently 
prove  his  bonhomie  and  good  nature.  No 
doubt  he  is  somewhat  suspicious,  but  he 
has  seldom  known  a  disinterested  friend, 
and  he  is  a  good  judge  of  character,  a 
shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things.  His 
remarks  and  questions  during  this  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  indu8t.rial  establishments  were 
thoroughly  practical,  and  showed  a  just 
appreciation  of  what  were  the  important 
points  for  his  observation.  When,  after 
some  troublesome  interpreting,  be  was 
made  to  understand  that  the  operation 
about  to  be  performed  by  a  highly  scien¬ 
tific  testing  machine  was  the  breaking  of  a 
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8teel  bolt,  he  turned  on  hi*  heel  with  the 
observation  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
break  it ;  but  in  the  same  establishment 
he  was  eager  in  his  questions  as  to  the 
quantities  of  arms  and  different  military 
appliances  produced,  what  were  the  prices, 
and  to  whom  were  the  manufactures  de¬ 
livered.  These  were  practical  points,  but 
the  mathematical  testing  of  the  breaking 
strain  of  a  steel  bolt  was  clearly  purely 
technical,  and  of  no  practical  interest  to  a 
Persian  monarch. 

The  Shah’s  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  be  displayed  in  visiting  every¬ 
thing  which  he  was  advised  would  prove 
interesting,  are  suflScient  proofs  of  bis 
genuine  desire  to  see  his  country  advance 
in  material  prosperity.  But  he  has  a 
diflScult  task,  for  he  is  rightly  determined 
to  maintain  his  independence  and  not  to 
allow  his  government  to  fall  under  the 
tutelage  of  any  foreign  power  ;  and  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  showing  more  favor  to  any 
one  nation  than  is  extended  to  others,  and 
also  to  bear  in  mind  the  prejudices  of  his 
people.  It  is  a  most  difficult  position,  and 
only  a  man  of  tact,  prudence,  and  firm¬ 
ness  could  avoid  serious  mistakes  ;  but 
the  Shah  possesses  the  necessary  qualities, 
and  he  is  ably  and  loyally  aided  by  his 
first  minister,  whose  impartiality  and  pa¬ 
triotism  have,  however,  often  been  the 
cause  of  unjust  enmity  toward  him.  If 
the  Shah’s  life,  as  may  well  be  hoped,  be 
spared  sufficiently  long,  and  if  the  country 
be  undisturbed  by  foreign  aggression,  tlie 
next  ten  years  will  surely  see  great  and 
solid  progress  in  Persia ;  but  no  sndden 
revolution  is  possible,  or  woirid  lead  to 
good  results.  The  Shah  himself  gave  a 
very  happy  indication  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  position.  When  replying  to  a  civic 
address,  he  observed  that  roads  and  com¬ 
munications  were  greatly  needed  in  Persia, 
but  that  the  communications  which  he  ad¬ 
mired  so  much  in  England  were  not  es¬ 
tablished  before  trade  had  obtained  a  great 
development ;  in  Persia  trade  was  still  in 
its  infancy,  but  it  must  grow,  and  the 
communications  should  grow  with  it. 
Steady  growth,  and  no  hasty  revolution  or 
speculation — this  is  what  is  required,  and 
this  is  what  Englishmen  must  assist  equally 
in  their  own  interest*  and  in  that  of  the 
nation  to  which,  in  the  person  of  its  mon¬ 
arch,  they  have  recently  made  such  strong 
professions  of  friendship. 


As  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  to 
progress  in  Persia,  so  equally  there  are 
signs  of  an  awakening  of  foreign  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country.  The  energy 
of  Prince  Dolgorouky,  the  Russian  Min¬ 
ister  at  Tehran,  is  continually  employed  in 
urging  advance  and  progress  in  the  north 
as  likely  to  be  beneficial  both  to  Russia 
and  Persia.  The  opening  of  the  Kanin 
should  give  an  impetus  to  trade  from  the 
south,  and  the  proposed  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Persian  Bank  should  provide 
capital  to  assist  industrial  and  mercantile 
enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Opportunities  exist  for  those  who  know 
how  to  profit  by  them,  but  undoubtedly, 
from  causes  pointed  out  in  this  article, 
there  will  be  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Perseverance,  patience,  and  tact  most  be 
shown,  and  indeed  all  those  qualities  which 
enabled  Englishmen  to  establish  their  trade 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  in  the  face  of  great¬ 
er  obstacles  than  any  which  will  confront 
them  in  Persia.  The  tendency  to  rely  for 
business  success  too  much  on  government 
help  must  be  checked.  Individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  determination  have  always  won 
the  day  for  Englishmen  of  the  old  school, 
while  concessions  and  government  protec¬ 
tion  are  the  only  ideas  which  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  modem  bourse  speculator.  I 
would  not  appear  to  despise,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  value  of  a  concession,  nor  to  in¬ 
fer  that  a  business  man  may  never  legiti¬ 
mately  seek  the  protection  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  business  difficulties,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  strongly  express  my  opinion 
that  there  is  good  employment  for  indus¬ 
try  and  capital  in  Persia  without  conces¬ 
sion  ;  and  that,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  there  are  nsaay  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  either  obtaining  or  working  any 
new  concessions.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  anyone  to  start  with  the  expectation 
of  rapidly  developing  a  large  business,  but 
I  would  recommend  careful  preUninary 
investigation  and  subsequent  perseverance. 

As  an  example  of  unnecessary  discour¬ 
agement  in  business,  1  may  mention  the 
case  of  a  foreigner  who  arrived  in  Tehran 
to  sell  sewing-machines,  and  who,  I  was 
informed,  after  twelve  months’  residence 
left  the  country,  utterly  disgusted  at  his 
failure  to  dispose  of  his  machines.  This 
was  not  long  ago,  and  yet  there  are  now 
hundreds  ol  sewing-machines  at  work  in 
the  large  towns,  and  doubtless  their  use  is 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  country. 
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The  sewing-machiDe  man  probably  left  a 
few  months  too  soon  ;  it  is  difficult  to  in* 
trodnce  anything  new  in  a  backward 
country,  but  perseverance  is  sure  to  bring 
its  own  reward. 

Among  enterprises  which  appear  to  me 
likely  to  succeed  in  Persia,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  combined  agency  for  English  cut¬ 
lery,  hardware,  and  fire-arms.  All  these 
articles  of  English  manufacture  are  highly 
prized  in  Persia,  but  I  know  of  no  ware¬ 
house  where  such  goods  are  kept  in  stock. 
A  shop  for  carriage  building,  light  iron 
work  and  repairs  would,  I  think,  find  full 
and  remunerative  employment  in  Tehran. 
Spades,  axes,  files,  and  saws  of  good  make 
and  material  are  almost  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  good  English  cloth  and  high-class 
fancy  textiles  are  hardly  to  be  fouud  at  all 
in  tile  bazaars,  and  glass-ware,  domestic 
and  fancy,  is  almost  entirely  supplied  from 
Bohemia  by  the  Trebisond  route.  The 
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markets  are  well  supplied  with  cotton 
goods,  and  the  enterprise  of  an  English 
firm  has  already  dev^oped  an  important 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
there  is  room  for  the  merchant  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  caution.  I  am  also  confident 
that  many  profitable  industries  might  be 
started,  though  on  a  small  scale  at  first ; 
and  I  would  instance,  as  possible  openings, 
the  collection  and  proper  packing  of  dried 
fruits,  the  cleaning  and  pressing  of  cotton, 
the  washing,  sorting,  and  packing  of  wool, 
the  revival  of  the  silk  industry  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  erection  of  oil  and  flour 
mills. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  repeat  the  old 
English  proverb,  “  Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.”  I  think  the  iron  is  now  hot  in 
Persia,  and  I  hope  to  see  my  countrymen 
striking  with  precision,  caution,  and  per¬ 
severance. — NineUffUk  Century. 
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Amoro  the  traditions  and  legends  which 
time  has  consecrated,  and  which  have  been 
woven  into  the  texture  of  barbaric  and 
citilized  religions,  the  common  essence  of 
which  is  the  exploration  of  everything, 
those  on  the  origin  of  life  and  death  have 
large  place.  The  events  that  touched  man 
closely  in  his  personal  surroundings  were 
the  subjects  of  his  earliest  guesses,  and 
colored,  his  interpretation  of  more  remote 
phenomena. 

But  the  explanations  which  satisfy  an 
uncritical  and  pre-scientific  age  no  longer 
pass  unchallenged  by  an  age  which  is  con¬ 
tent  rather  to  confess  ignorance  than  to 
accept  theories  which  do  not  square  with 
facts.  And,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  life  is 
concerned,  the  veil  remains  unlifted. 
Schwann’s  discovery  of  the  cell  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  and  theatre  of  vital  function  transferred 
the  problem  of  life’s  beginning  from  the 
organism  to  the  unit  of  which  it  is  built 
up,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  secret  lay  with¬ 
in  grasp.  But,  as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson 
remarks  in  his  Address  to  the  Biological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting,  that  which  has  served  to 
explain  so  much  remains  unexplained. 
”  Our  measurements  are  more  exact,  our 


methods  finer,  but  these  very  methods 
bring  us  to  close  quarters  with  phenomena 
which,  although  within  reach  of  exact  in¬ 
vestigation,  are,  as  regards  their  essence, 
involved  in  a  mystery  which  is  the  more 
profound  the  more  it  is  brought  into  con¬ 
trast  with  the  exact  knowledge  we  possess 
of  surrounding  conditions.  ’  ’ 

That  knowledge  is,  however,  not  dumb 
respecting  the  origin  of  death.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
whereby  death  has  come  into  the  world, 
but  there  is  common  agreement  as  to  its 
universality.  It  is  concerning  this  that  we 
have  erred.  There  are  living  things,  as 
the  sand  by  the  seashore  innumerable, 
which  have  escaped,  and  will  continue  to 
escape,  the  common  lot,  at  least  until  a 
frozen  or  frizzled  earth  shall  make  all  life 
upon  it  impossible.  They  are  not  inde¬ 
structible,  for  obvionsly  severe  injury,  en¬ 
emies,  subjection  to  intense  heat,  to  poi¬ 
sons,  and  other  agencies,  may  destroy 
them.  Neither  do  they  escape  t^t  molec¬ 
ular  death  which  is  a  condition  of  life 
evervwhere,  in  the  destruction  of  old 
mankind  and  its  replacement  by  new  man¬ 
kind.  What  is  meant  is,  that  since  the 
beginning  of  their  life  on  this  planet  that 
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life  hen  known  no  death  by  senile  decay  or 
by  definite  arrest.  Among  them  there  is 
not,  as  there  is  among  other  organisms, 
procession  after  procession  of  mortal  gen¬ 
erations  ;  so  long  as  the  conditions  which 
are  necessary  for  their  life  are  fulfilled 
they  continue  to  live,  and  they  thus  carry 
the  power  of  an  endless  life  in  themselves. 
Unlike  Tithonus,  to  whom  the  gods  gave 
immortality,  but  withheld  from  him  the 
blessing  of  eternal  youth,  they  sigh  not 
for  “  the  lot  of  happier  men  that  have  the 
power  to  die,”  for,  while  all  else  waxes 
old,  ”  as  doth  a  garment,”  they  remain 
the  same,  fresh  with  the  freshness  of  un¬ 
fading  juvcnescei.ee.  Well  might  they, 
had  they  but  mouths,  smile  at  the  claims 
of  long  descent  which  we  h’gher  organ¬ 
isms,  in  our  piide  of  birth,  are  ever  vaunt¬ 
ing  ;  as  it  is,  we  come  and  go,  shadows 
pursuing  shadows,  and  these  organless  au¬ 
tomata  reck  not,  for  before  Homo  pilhecut 
they  were.  If  not,  like  Wisdom  herself, 
brought  forth  ”  before  the  mountains,” 
many  of  these  among  our  mightiest  ranges 
are  their  juniors,  uplifted  from  waters 
where  they  flourished  leons  ago.  Un¬ 
troubled  by  anxious  search  after  an  elixir 
vita,  by  haunting  dread  of  death,  or  by 
melancholy  born  of  dyspepsia,  for  them, 
not  by  them,  has  been  solved  the  riddle  of 
the  painful  earth  ;  to  them  given  the  glory 
at  which  Virtue  aims,  of  ‘‘  going  on” 
and  ‘‘not  to  die.”  Only  one  drawback 
have  they  to  their  immortal  life  :  they  do 
not  know  that  it  is  theirs  ;  could  they 
know  it,  that  moment  would  it  be  taken 
from  them. 

But  let  us  advance  from  the  vague  and 
general  to  the  precise  and  special,  and  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  what  manner  of  things 
these  are. 

Kverybody  who  is  interested  in  his  an¬ 
cestry  knows  that  living  thingpi  are  grouped 
under  two  main  divisions — the  one-celled 
and  the  many-celled.  The  one-celled 
among  animals  include  the  lowest  and 
simplest  forms,  and  the  many-celled  among 
animals  include  all  organisms  from  sponges 
upward  to  human  beings. 

Now  it  is  the  one-celled  which  alone 
are  immortal,  and  the  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  their  structure  and  process  of  multipli¬ 
cation.  Both  characteristics  are  well  shown 
in  the  Ammba,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  all  unicellular  forms. 

This  organism  is  a  minute,  jellylike,  ir¬ 
regularly-shaped  particle  of  granular  pro¬ 


toplasm,  with  faint  approach  toward  un¬ 
likeness  in  parts  in  an  external  layer  and 
in  a  nucleus  toward  the  centre.  It  lives 
in  water,  and  is  constantly  changing  its 
shape,  whence  its  name,  moving  about  by 
pushing  out  blunt  pseudopods  or  false  feet. 
It  takes  in  food  and  ejects  undigested  par¬ 
ticles  at  any  point  of  its  body  ;  in  brief, 
every  part  does  everything,  performing  all 
the  functions  of  life  as  fully  as  the  higher 
animals,  the  differences  between  them  and 
it  being  in  their  highly  specialized  re¬ 
sponse  to  surroundings.  For  it  also  re¬ 
sponds  to  these,  the  response  taking  thu 
simple  form  of  change  of  shape,  in  which 
lies  the  germ  of  the  complex  nervous  sys¬ 
tems  of  many-celled  organisms.  Some¬ 
times,  under  certain  conditions — as  of 
drought,  frost,  and  other  adverse  influ¬ 
ences — it  dries  up,  investing  itself  in  a 
cyst  or  wall— a  process  known  as  encyst- 
raent — during  which  it  continues  in  a  tor¬ 
pid  state,  resuming  active  life  when  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  recur.  In  brief,  its 
state  is  one  of  sleep,  ”  the  ape  of  death.” 
It  sets  at  defiance  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
in  multiplying  by  division.  When,  by 
the  assimilation  of  food,  it  has  reached  a 
certain  size,  it  divides  equally  at  the  ker¬ 
nel,  or  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  distrib¬ 
utes  itself  around  each  nucleus  as  the  two 
part  company  to  grow  and  divide  again  in 
like  manner,  and  so  on  ad  in/initum,  each 
half  being  a  separate  individual  exactly  like 
its  fellow,  and  passing  through  the  same 
stages  of  growth  and  fission.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  this  description  of  the 
behavior  of  one-celled  organisms,  whether 
they  be  animals  or  plants  ;  the  novelty  lies 
in  the  inference  deduced  therefrom,  that 
death  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  com¬ 
monly  assumed,  an  inevitable  attribute  of 
living  matter,  but  that  it  has  been  acquired 
as  an  adaptation  which  •  first  appeared 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  com¬ 
plexity  of  structure,  an  unending  life  be¬ 
came  disadvantageou.s  to  the  species.  This 
theory  has  been  expounded  and  sup¬ 
ported  with  skill  and  clearness  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  biologist.  Dr.  Aug.  Weis- 
mann,  in  some  papers  on  the  Duration  of 
Life  and  on  Life  and  Death,  forming  part 
of  a  remarkable  volume,  entitled  Esmy$ 
upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological 
Problems,  recently  issued  by  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press.  Dr.  Weismann  contends  that 
the  process  of  mnitiplication  by  fission 
does  not  involve  the  death  of  either  part. 
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There  is  no  cessation  of  vita)  functions  ; 
each  part  starts  on  an  independent  career, 
without  break  of  continuity,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  constitution.  “  There  are,” 
Dr.  Weismann  remarks,  **  no  grounds  for 
the  assumption  that  the  two  halves  of  an 
amceba  are  differently  constituted  inter¬ 
nally,  so  that,  after  a  time,  one  of  them 
will  die,  while  the  other  continues  to  live. 
Such  an  idea  is  disproved  by  a  recently 
discovered  fact.  It  has  been  noticed  in 
one  of  the  foraminifcra,  and  in  other  low 
animals  of  the  same  group,  that  when  di¬ 
vision  is  almost  complete,  and  the  two 
halves  are  only  connected  by  a  short  strand, 
the  protoplasm  of  both  parts  begins  to 
circulate,  and  for  some  time  passes  back, 
ward  and  forward  between  the  two  halves. 
A  complete  mingling  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  animal,  and  a  resulting  iden¬ 
tity  in  the  constitution  of  each  half,  is 
thus  brought  about  before  the  final  sepa¬ 
ration”  (p.  26). 

Neither  can  we  say  that  the  parent  ani¬ 
mal  has  died,  unless  it  is  also  maintained 
that  the  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the 
same  individual  as  the  boy  of  twenty  years 
ago.  In  the  growth  of  man  neither  the 
structure  nor  the  components  of  structure 
remain  precisely  the  same  ;  the  material  is 
constantly  changing.  But  the  individuality 
persists,  and  this  holds  equally  good  of  the 
primordial  amoeba,  as  of  somewhat  more 
highly  oiganised  one- celled  animals,  such 
as  the  infusoria,  which  possess  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  month  and  short  gullet,  through  which 
fo<^  and  oxygen  pass  to  the  body  cavity. 

If,  then,  the  one-celled  organisms  are 
immortal,  how  came  the  many-celled, 
which  have  been  developed  from  them,  to 
lose  this  power  of  unending  life  f  Ob- 
vionsly,  through  differences  of  structure  ; 
they  ‘‘  kept  not  their  first  estate,”  but 
must  needs  be  other  than  they  were.  With 
the  clustering  of  single  cells  together  there 
necessarily  resulted  differences  of  position, 
some  being  outside  and  some  inside  ;  in 
other  words,  they  were  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  influences  of  the  snrronndings  or 
**  environment.”  Thereby  arose  differ¬ 
ences  of  function.  Their  position  deter¬ 
mined  the  work  which  they  bad  to  do, 
which  work,  speaking  broadly,  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  taking  in  and  assimilating  food, 
and  reproduction.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  cells,  after  infinitely  slow  devel- 
opment  of  these  functions — the  function 
always  determining  the  structure  of  the 


organ  which  performs  it — fell  into  two 
groups — somatic  or  body-cells,  and  germ- 
cells.  The  body-cells,  to  which  the  work 
of  nutrition  fell,  ultimately  formed  the 
larger  group,  and  became,  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  more  and  more  modified  as  their 
functions  were  subdivided.  As  these 
changes  took  place,  the  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  various  parts  of  the  organism  was 
lost  (although  among  certain  lower  ani¬ 
mals  this  power  is  still  retained  in  some 
degree),  while  the  power  of  reproducing 
the  whole  individnal  became  concentrated 
in  the  germ-cells  alone. 

These  cell-nnlikenesses  were  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  natural  selection, 
the  agent  which  determines  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  life- forms.  From  the  dawn  of 
life  the  structures  best  adapted  to  sur¬ 
rounding  conditions  bare  been  victors  ; 
whatever  features  have  proved  useful  have 
been  seized  upon  by  natural  selection  and 
secured  dominance.  The  enormous  mass 
of  the  lower  forms  have  persisted  to  this 
day,  because  the  balance  established  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  surroundings  has  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  But  wherever  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  living  things  and  their 
surroundings  has  been  disturbed,  new  de¬ 
mands  have  been  made  upon  them,  to 
which  they  responded,  or,  failing  that  re¬ 
sponse,  perished.  Hence  it  is  in  the  first 
complexity  of  structure,  the  first  departure 
from  simplicity,  that  the  seeds  of  death 
were  sown. 

For  that  death  becomes  a  necessity.  So 
far  as  its  occnnence  by  natural  causes  is 
concerned,  we  know  that  as  organisms  get 
older  (allhongh  this  applies  more  to  ani¬ 
mals  than  to  plants,  in  which  tlie  cells,  as 
they  become  liquefied  or  converted  into 
wood,  are  overlaid  with  new  cells)  their 
tM>wer  of  work  and  of  renewal  is  lessened. 
The  cells  which  form  the  vital  fabric  of 
tissues  are  worn  by  continual  use  ;  the 
waste  exceeds  the  repair,  and  death  ulti¬ 
mately  ensues  ”  because  a  worn-out  tissue 
cannot  forever  renew  itself  and  because  a 
capacity  for  increase  by  means  of  cell-di¬ 
vision  is  not  everlasting,  but  finite.  ”  Why 
there  should  be  this  limit  to  cell -division 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  with  tlie 
modifications  of  oi^ns  according  to  the 
work  which  they  discharge  there  results  a 
subtler  structure  which  is  less  easy  to  re¬ 
pair  and  is  shorter  of  duration.  The  one- 
celled  organisms  have  found  salvation  in 
simplicity. 
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We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  since  there  is,  primd  facie,  no 
reason  why  growth  should  bo  limited,  or 
why  function  should  come  to  an  end, 
death  must  have  been  brought  about  by 
natural  selection,  which  determines  sur¬ 
vival  or  extinction  from  the  standpoint  of 
utilitv  alone.  There  needs  no  showing 
that  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  species 
that  individuals  should  die.  Their  im¬ 
mortality  would  be  harmful  all  round  ; 
nay,  impossible,  unless  vigor  remain  un¬ 
impaired,  and  the  multiplication  of  off¬ 
spring  does  not  overtake  the  means  of 
subsistence.  “  For  it  is  evident,”  as  Mr. 
Uussel  Wallace  remarks  in  a  note  which 
he  has  contributed  to  Dr.  Weismann’s 
essay,  ‘‘  that  when  one  or  more  individ¬ 
uals  have  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
successors,  they  themselves,  as  consumers 
of  nourishment  in  a  constantly  increasing 
degree,  are  an  injury  to  those  successors. 
Natural  selection,  therefore,  weeds  them 
out,  and  in  many  cases  favors  such  races 
as  die  alnaost  immediately  after  they  have 
left  successors,”  as  e.g.,  among  the  male 
bees,  the  drone  perishing  while  pairing, 
death  being  due  to  sudden  nervous  shock. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  the 
origin  of  death  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  body-cells  and  the 
germ-cells.  While  the  functions  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  cells  which  build  up  and  nour¬ 
ish  the  body  are  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  of  which  they  are  the  sum- 
total,  no  such  limit  can  be  imposed  upon 
the  genn-celis.  Those  which  have  fultilied 
their  function  are  endowed  with  actual  im¬ 
mortality,  because  of  the  persistence  of 
their  influence  through  unnumbered  gen¬ 
erations.  If  in  the  natural  death  of  the 
individual  the  germ-cells  must  also  die, 
that  natural  death  becomes  a  cause  of  ac¬ 
cidental  death  to  the  germ-cells  which  are 
thereby  prevented  from  exercising  their 
functions  of  reproduction. 

And,  as  the  death  of  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity,  being  of  advantage  to 
the  species,  so  is  it  with  the  duration  of 
the  individual  life.  Although  there  is 
some  relation  between  size  and  longevity, 
the  duration  of  the  period  of  growth  and 
length  of  life  being,  speaking  generally, 
longest  in  the  largest  animals,  there  is 
no  fixed  relation  between  the  two.  The 
largest  organisms  live  the  longest,  some 
trees  reaching  an  age  of  six  thousand 
years,  and  some  animals,  as  whales,  sev¬ 


eral  centuries.  And,  after  maturity  is 
reached,  larger  animals  require  longer  time 
than  smaller  animals  to  secure  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  species.  The  explanation  of 
this,  as  pointed  out  by  both  Leuckart  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  that  ”  the  absorbing 
surface  of  an  animal  only  increases  as  the 
square  of  its  length,  while  its  size  increases 
as  the  cube  ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  longer  an  animal  becomes  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  experienced  in  as¬ 
similating  any  nourishment  over  and  above 
that  which  it  requires  for  its  own  needs, 
and  therefore  the  more  slowly  will  it  re¬ 
produce  itself.”  We,  however,  find  cor¬ 
responding  duration  of  life  among  animals 
of  very  different  size.  For  example,  the 
toad  and  the  cat  live  as  long  as  the  horse, 
the  crayfish  as  long  as  the  pig,  and  the 
pike  and  carp  as  long  as  the  elephant.  In 
an  interesting  appendix,  from  which  these 
and  the  following  facts  are  quoted.  Dr. 
Weismann  cites  the  case  of  a  sea- anemone 
which  lived  not  less  than  sixty- six  years. 
It  was  placed  by  Sir  John  Dalzell  in  a 
small  glass  jar  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Gardens  in  1838,  being  then,  as  com¬ 
panions  with  other  individuals  reared  from 
the  egg  period,  fully  seven  years  old.  It 
died  a  natural  death  in  August,  1887. 

The  rate  at  which  an  organism  uses  op 
its  energy  determines,  in  some  degree,  its 
length  of  life.  But  although  inertness, 
as  hibernating  animals  and  pensioners 
show,  promotes  longevity,  an  active  life  is 
not  necessarily  a  short  one,  unless,  as  folks 
say,  the  candle  is  burned  at  both  emis. 
Where  we  find  activity  and  brevity  of  life, 
this  is  due  to  the  quicker  attainment  of  the 
twofold  purpose  of  life,  the  reaching  ma¬ 
turity  and  the  propagation  of  offspring. 
Birds  are  prominent  examples  of  rapid 
energy-users,  but  knowledge  of  the  ages 
which  they  reach  in  a  wild  state  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  impossible  to  verify. 
A  pair  of  eider  ducks  were  observed  to 
make  their  nest  in  the  same  place  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
birds  sometimes  reach  the  age  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  A  cuckoo,  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  peculiar  note  in  its  call,  was 
heard  in  the  same  forest  for  thirty- two 
consecutive  years.  Humboldt  tells  of  a 
parrot,  concerning  which  the  Indians  said 
that  they  could  not  understand  it  because 
it  spoke  the  language  of  an  extinct  tribe  ! 
Captive  eagles  and  vultures  have  lived 
above  a  century,  and  Dr.  Weismann  refers 
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to  the  case  of  a  falcon  which  reached  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  aixty-two  year*. 
Among  insects  the  range  of  life-duration 
differs  widely,  from  the  imago  of  certain 
may-flies,  which  lives  only  four  or  five 
hours,  to  the  celebrated  queen-ant  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  kept  alive  for  fifteen 
years,  and  which  continued  to  lay  fertile 
eggs,  although  there  had  been  no  male  in 
the  nest  for  fourteen  years  previously. 
But  such  longevity  is  confined  to  the  fe¬ 
males,  which  have  to  nourish  their  young 
until  birth,  a  long  life  for  the  males  being 
useless  to  the  species. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question. 
Length  of  life  is  only  ruled  in  minor  de¬ 
gree  by  size  and  constitution,  it  is  the 
needs  of  the  species  which  determine  it. 
In  the  larger  number  of  life-forms  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  parents  render  is  at  an  end 
when  offspring  are  produced  in  sufficient 
number  to  secure  the  species  from  extinc¬ 
tion  ;  then  natural  selection  gets  rid  of 
them  as  enmberers  of  the  ground.  It  is 
only  where  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
offspring  falls  to  the  parent  that  we  find  life 
prolonged  beyond  the  reproductive  period, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  mammals  and  birds. 
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Put  into  briefest  form,  the  sum  of  what 
has  been  said  is  as  follows  : — 

Death  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of 
living  matter,  because  one-celled  organ¬ 
isms  never  die  a  natural  death. 

Many-celled  forms  have  a  natural  limit 
of  life. 

As  many-celled  forms  are  descended 
from  one-celled  forms  this  limit  of  life 
must  have  been  acquired  when  the  cells 
became  modified  into  body-cells  and  germ- 
cells. 

This  modification  was  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  natural  selection,  which  has 
also  determined  the  duration  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life. 

That  duration  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  needs  of  Uie  species. 

Although  death  has  entered  into  life, 
there  has  been  no  break  in  life-continuity 
since  its  appearance  on  the  earth.  The 
highest  life-form  is  derived  from  the  low¬ 
est  life-form  through  an  unbroken  chain. 
But  we  know  life  only  as  derived  from 
life  ;  we  can  assert  nothing  con()^rning  its 
beginning  ;  we  know  that  it  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  that  it  will  have  an  end. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  LAST  SUTTEE. 

BT  TUBSUr. 

[Not  many  years  ago  a  King  died  in  the  Bajpoot  States.  His  wives,  disregarding  the  orders 
of  the  English  against  swUee,  would  have  broken  out  of  the  palace  had  not  the  gates  been  barred. 
Bat  one  of  them,  disguised  as  the  King's  favorite  dancing-girl,  passed  through  the  line  of 
guards  and  reached  the  pjrre.  There  her  courage  tailing,  she  prayed  her  cousin,  a  baron  of  the 
court,  to  kill  her.  This  he  did,  not  knowing  who  she  was.]  ^ 

Udai  Cuand  Uy  sick  to  death 
In  his  hold  by  Oungra  hill. 

All  night  we  heard  the  death-gongs  ring 
For  the  soul  of  the  dying  Rajpoot  King, 

All  night  beat  up  from  the  women’s  wing 
A  cry  that  we  could  not  still. 

All  night  the  barons  came  and  went. 

The  lords  of  the  outer  guard  ; 

All  night  the  cressets  glimmered  pale 
On  Ulwar  sabre  and  Tonk  jezail, 

Mewar  headstall  and  Marwar  mail. 

That  clinked  in  the  palace  yard. 

In  the  golden  room  on  the  palace  roof 
All  night  he  fought  for  air  ; 
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And  there  was  sobbing  bebiid  the  screen, 

Rustle  and  whisper  of  women  unseen. 

And  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  Boondi  Queen 
On  the  death  she  might  not  share. 

Ue  passed  at  dawn — the  bale-fire  leaped 
From  ridge  to  river- head, 

From  the  Malwa  plains  to  the  Abu  scanrs  ; 

And  wail  upon  wail  went  up  to  the  stars 
Behind  the  grim  aenana-bars, 

When  they  knew  that  the  King  was  dead. 

The  dumb  priest  knelt  to  tie  his  mouth 
And  robe  him  for  the  pyre. 

The  Boondi  Queen  beneath  us  cried  : 

See,  now,  that  we  die  as  our  inoAers  died 
In  the  bridal  bed  by  our  master’s  side  I 
Out,  wonaen  I — to  the  fire  I” 

We  drove  the  great  gates  home  apace  ; 

White  hands  were  on  the  sill  ; 

But  ere  the  rush  of  the  unseen  feet 
Had  reached  the  turn  to  the  open  street. 

The  bars  shot  back,  the  guard-drum  beat — 

We  held  the  dove  cote  still. 

A  face  looked  down  in  the  gathering  day. 

And  laughing  spoke  from  the  wall  : 

“  Oh6,  they  mourn  here  ;  let  me  by — 

Azizun,  the  Lncknow  nautch  girl,  I  ! 

When  the  house  is  rotten,  the  rats  must  fly. 

And  1  seek  another  thrall. 

“  For  I  ruled  the  King  as  ne'er  did  Qneen, — 
To-night  the  Queens  rule  me  ! 

Guard  them  safely,  but  let  me  go, 

Or  ever  they  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
In  scourge  and  torture  !” — She  leaped  below. 

And  the  grim  guard  watched  her  flee. 

They  knew  that  the  King  had  spent  his  soul 
On  a  North-bred  dancing-girl  ; 

That  he  prayed  to  a  flat  nosed  Lucknow  god, 

And  kissed  the  ground  where  her  feet  had  trod. 

And  doomed  to  death  at  her  drunken  nod. 

And  swore  by  her  lightest  curk 

We  laid  him  down  in  his  fathers’  place. 

Where  the  tombs  of  the  Sun-bom  stand  ; 

Where  the  gray  apes  swing,  and  the  peacocks  preen 
On  fretted  pillar  and  jewelled  screen. 

And  the  wild  boar  couch  in  the  house  of  the  Queen 
On  the  drift  of  the  desert  sand. 

The  herald  read  his  titles  forth,  ^ 

We  set  the  logs  aglow  : 

Friend  of  the  English,  Free  from  Fear, 

Baron  of  Luni  to  Jeysulmeer, 

Lord  of  the  Desert  of  Bikaneer, 

King  of  the  Jungle, — go  ! 
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All  night  the  red  flame  stabbed  the  sky 
With  warering  wind-tossed  spears  ; 

And  out  of  a  shattered  temple  crept 
A  woman,  who  veiled  her  head  and  wept. 

And  called  on  the  King,— but  the  Great  King  slept, 
And  turned  not  for  her  tears. 

Small  thought  had  he  to  mark  the  strife — 

Cold  fear  with  hot  desire — 

When  thrice  she  leaped  from  the  leaping  flame, 

And  thrice  she  beat  her  breast  for  shame, 

And  thrice  like  a  wounded  dove  she  came 
And  moaned  about  the  Are. 

One  watched,  a  Imw-shot  from  the  blaze, 

The  silent  stress  between. 

Who  had  stood  by  the  King  in  sport  and  fray, 

To  blade  in  ambush  or  boar  at  bay, 

And  he  was  a  baron  old  and  gray. 

And  kin  to  the  Boondi  Queen. 

He  spake  :  “  O  shameless,  put  aside 
The  veil  upon  thy  brow  ! 

Who  held  the  King  and  all  his  land 
To  the  wanton  will  of  a  harlot’s  hand  ! 

Will  the  white  ash  rise  from  the  blistered  brand  t 
Stoop  down,  and  call  him  now  !” 

Then  she  :  “  By  the  faith  of  my  tarnished  soul. 

All  things  I  did  not  well 
I  had  hop^  to  clear  ere  the  fire  died. 

And  lay  me  down  by  my  master’s  side 
To  rule  in  Heaven  his  only  bride. 

While  the  others  howl  in  HelL 

But  I  have  felt  the  fire’s  breath. 

And  hard  it  is  to  die  ! 

Yet  if  I  may  pray  a  Rajpoot  lord 
To  sully  the  steel  of  a  Thakur’s  sword 
With  base-bom  blood  of  a  trade  abhorred 
And  the  Tbakur  answered,  Aye.” 

He  drew  and  smote  ;  the  straight  blade  drank 
The  life  beneath  the  breast. 

”  I  bad  looked  for  the  Queen  to  face  the  flame, 
But  the  harlot  dies  for  the  Rajpoot  dame — 

Sister  of  mine,  pass,  free  from  shame, 

Pass  with  thy  King  to  rest !” 

The  black  log  crashed  above  the  white  ; 

The  little  flames  and  lean. 

Red  as  slaughter  and  blue  as  steel. 

That  whistled  and  fluttered  from  head  to  heel. 
Leaped  up  anew, — as  they  found  their  meal 
On  the  heart  of  the  Bcmndi  Queen  1 
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With  two  great  poets  publishing  char¬ 
acteristic  poems,  the  one  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  and  the  other  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  publishing 
at  least  one  poem,  written  but  a  few  months 
ago,  which  would  have  been  singled  out  at 
any  period  of  bis  life  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  his  lyrics,  it  is  at  least  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  the  first  effect  of  age  is  to 
destroy  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  have  beeu  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that,  ever  since  Sophocles 
produced  his  last  great  trilogy,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  tradition,  read  one  of  its 
most  splendid  choruses  to  his  judges,  by 
way  of  proof  that  his  mind  had  not  been 
weakened  by  age.  Indeed,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  intellectual  power  of  the  perfect 
survival  of  which  in  old  age  there  is  better 
evidence  than  the  poetic.  Goethe  wrote 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  when  he 
was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  Victor  Hugo 
some  of  his  finest  when  he  was  far  beyond 
seventy,  and  Milton  his  great  epic  when 
he  was  nearly  sixty.  No  doubt  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  great  poets  have  died  before 
the  last  8tiq;e  of  life,  like  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  other  great  men,  so  that  we  have 
nothing  like  tlie  same  means  of  judging 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  old  age  is  on  the 
intellect  of  the  exceptionally  gifted,  that 
we  have  for  judging  what  it  is  on  the  aver¬ 
age  mind.  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius, 
Dante,  Tasso,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mo- 
liere,  George  Herbert,  Collins,  Thomson, 
Schiller,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Burns, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats,  none  of 
them  lived  to  reach  old  age,  and  we  could 
easily  add  a  host  of  others,  as,  indeed,  it 
would  be  easy  to  do  in  every  department 
of  intellectual  eminence.  But  so  far  as 
we  hare  the  means  of  judging,  though  it 
may  be  certainly  said  that  old  age  slackens 
the  rate  at  which  men  live  in  every  way, 
physical  and  mental,  there  is  no  kind  of 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  slackens  their 
mental  powers  so  much  as  it  slackens  their 
physical  powers.  Tennyson  has  certainly 
produced  very  little  that  is  more  perfect 
than  the  poem  on  his  own  death,  written, 
we  believe,  but  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
the  exquisite  poem  on  Demeter  and  Per¬ 
sephone,  which  certainly  cannot  have  been 
written  long.  And  Browning’s  intellect¬ 
ual  energy  could  hardly  be  better  attested 


than  by  the  general  vigor  of  the  volume 
published  just  before  his  own  death. 

A  distinguished  writer  said  but  three 
weeks  ago,  in  our  own  columns,  that  age, 
in  giving  tranquillity,  gives  more  than 
compensation  for  anything  that  it  takes 
away  ;  but  of  the  tranquillity  we  have 
considerable  doubts.  There  can  be  no 
question,  indeed,  that  youth,  especially 
early  manhood,  has  a  feverish  restlessness 
of  its  own  which  never  recurs  after  the 
faculties  and  powers  have  once  gained 
their  maturity  ;  but  that  is  the  special  bit¬ 
terness  of  youth,  and  its  disappearance  is 
not  the  gift  of  old  age,  but  the  gift  of 
maturity  and  of  the  self-knowledge  which 
usually  accompanies  maturity.  Does  old 
age  bring  any  special  tranquillity  of  its 
own  t  We  greatly  doubt  it.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  brings  a  restlessness  peculiarly 
its  own.  **  Locksley  Hall  Fifty  Years 
After”  is  hardly  less  restless  than  tlie 
‘‘  Locksley  Hall  ”  of  the  Poet- Laureate’s 
youth,  though  the  later  poem  is  restless 
with  the  sense  of  something  that  has  van¬ 
ished  from  the  social  life  around  him 
which  he  cherished,  and  the  earlier  poem 
with  the  sense  that  something  has  not  yet 
come  into  it  for  which  he  craves.  Words¬ 
worth’s  old  age  was  certainly  not  so  tran¬ 
quil  as  bis  middle  life,  and  Goethe’s  was 
not  so  tranquil  as  his  childhood,  which  in 
its  dignity  and  rather  formal  precision  it 
resembled  much  more  than  it  resembled 
his  middle  life.  Victor  Hugo’s  old  age 
again  was  certainly  not  remarkable  fur  its 
tranquillity.  Some  of  his  most  excitable 
and  hysterical  moods  were  moods  which 
came  upon  him  in  old  age.  And  to  pass 
to  a  very  different  region,  no  one  would 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  old  age  is  espe¬ 
cially  tranquil,  or  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
old  age  was  especially  tranquil,  or  that  M. 
Thiers’s  old  age  was  especially  tranquil. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  replied  that  political 
life  is  not  favorable  to  tranquillity  ;  but 
then,  if  old  age  is  a  season  of  great  tran¬ 
quillity,  why  do  not  the  old  retire  from 
political  life  f  Again,  is  there  any  evidence 
that  Mr.  I>arwin’s  old  age  was  more  tran¬ 
quil  than  bis  maturity  !  We  should  say 
that  it  was  less  so  ;  more  conscious  of  the 
inadequacy  of  a  merely  scientific  life,  and 
yet  less  capable  of  interest  in  any  less  in¬ 
adequate  life.  There  is  a  popular  im- 
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preasioa,  which  we  believe  to  be  quite  er- 
roaeous,  that  old  age  ia  iotrinaically  favor¬ 
able  to  the  balance  of  the  judgment.  Now, 
of  coaree,  with  a  good  judgment  to  begin 
with,  the  accumulation  of  a  long  cxpericnoe 
providec  a  man  with  new  materials  for 
judging  rightly  ;  but  without  that  souad 
judgment,  we  conceive  that  it  provides  him 
only  with  new  excuses  for  judging  wrong¬ 
ly.  Lord  Palmerston’s  latest  years  were 
among  his  least  discreet  years.  He  was 
nearly  seventy  when  he  needlessly  offend¬ 
ed  the  Queen  by  his  precipitation  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  support  to  IxHiis  Napoleon’s  Coup 
d’Etat.  He  was  over  seventy  when  he 
irritated  the  English  people  by  his  Con¬ 
spiracy  Bill.  He  was  approaching  eighty 
when  he  needlessly  snubbed  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  Nation  to  the  proposed 
Congress.  And  he  was  close  upon  eighty 
when  he  gave  the  Danes  reason  to  expect 
help  which  at  the  last  moment  he  with¬ 
drew.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  considerably 
over  seventy  when  he  sanctioned  the  send¬ 
ing  of  Gordon  on  the  fatal  mission  to  the 
Soudan,  and  he  was  seventy-six  when  he 
propounded  his  still  more  fatal  scheme  for 
revolutionising  the  history’  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  take  the  truth  to  be  that,  as  a  rule, 
old  age  usually  undermines  first  whatever 
is  naturally  the  weakest  organ,  whether  of 
body  or  mind.  The  man  whose  sight  or 
hearing  is  previously  disordered,  feels  the 
advance  of  age  first  in  the  more  rapid  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  eye  or  ear  ;  the  man  who  suffers 
from  a  feeble  heart  feels  its  advance  in  an 
increase  of  palpitations  ;  the  man  who  is  a 
martyr  to  asthma  feels  its  advance  in  the 
diminution  of  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks,  and  the  greater  duration  of  each 
successive  illness.  And  so  it  is,  we  im¬ 
agine,  with  the  intellect.  The  man  whose 
memory  is  weak  shows  the  advance  of  age 
chiefly  by  greater  and  greater  oblivious- 
nesH  ;  the  man  whose  imagination  is  fee¬ 
ble  shows  its  advance  chiefly  by  increasing 
matter-of-factness  ;  the  man  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  uncertain  and  arbitrary  shows  its 
advance  by  greater  and  greater  oblionity 
and  impulsiveness  of  judgment.  Lord 
Brougham’s  judgment  was  always  hasty 
and  feeble,  but  it  grew  hastier  and  feebler 
as  he  grew  older  ;  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  was 
always  strong,  and  he  retained  it  in  perfect 


order  to  the  very  end  of  bis  loag  career. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Emperor  William 
and  with  Marshal  von  Mpitke.  The  for¬ 
mer  retained  and  the  latter  retains  his  clear 
and  sagacioos  judgment  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  a  very  long  oflScial  life.  As  Victor 
Hugo’s  powerful  but  rather  melodramatic 
imagination  held  out  to  the  last ;  as  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  rich  and  tender  insight  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  soul  is  still  as  vivid  as 
ever  ;  as  Browning’s  shrewd  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  analysis  of  human  motive  is  graven 
deeply  on  bis  latest  book  ;  as  Goethe’s 
majestic  and  tolerant  criticism,  which 
sparkled  clearest,  as  he  himself  described 
it,  ”  at  dead  of  night  ”  remained  with 
him  till  his  death  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
decay  to  the  very  end  in  the  imaginative 
serenity  of  Sophocles,  of  whom  it  Iim  been 
said  that  his — 

“  even-balanced  sonl. 
From  first  youth  tested  np  to  extreme  old  age. 
Business  ooold  not  make  dull  nor  passion  wild, 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole. 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage. 

Singer  of  sweet  CJolonus  and  its  child,  ” 

so,  too,  calm  and  stately  judgments  have 
held  their  ground  to  the  last,  as  surely  as 
the  poet’s  lofty  vision.  As  surely,  but  not 
more  surely  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  strong  judgment  relatively  loses 
less  by  the  advance  of  age  than  the  strong 
imagination.  The  predominant  faculty 
keeps  its  predominance,  but  does  not  keep 
it  more  effectively  in  one  region  than  it 
does  in  the  other.  Indeed,  the  orator 
keeps  his  impressive  oratory  to  old  age 
with  a  pre-eminence  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  that  with  which  the  logician  or  the  di¬ 
alectician  keeps  his  lope  or  his  dialectic, 
or  the  mathematician  his  command  of  de¬ 
ductive  or  analytic  processes.  For  our 
parts,  we  believe  that  whatever  shrinkage 
there  may  be  in  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  aged,  makes  itself  just  as  visible  on 
the  reasoning  side  of  the  mind  as  on  the 
imaginative  side,  and  is  only  the  kind  of 
shrinkage  which  is  due  to  a  generally  di¬ 
minished  vitality, — in  other  words,  to  the 
slower  rate  at  which  the  mind’s  messages 
thrill  along  the  nerves,  and  to  the  greater 
obstmetion  which  the  physical  organs  of 
life  offer  to  the  commanding  power  of  the 
will  and  the  imperious  energy  of  the  spirit. 
— Spectator. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  iEOEAN. 

BT  RINNKLL  ROOD.  ^ 

It  it  the  eve  of  Christmas  in  the  world, 

But  gentle  as  a  mom  of  spring, — the  deep 
One  opal  to  the  sky  line,  as  in  sleep  . 

Drifts  past  the  seagull  with  her  wide  wings  furled. 

We  floated  on  between  the  isles  that  lie 
Like  leaves  of  lilies  in  a  summer  mere. 

And  dreamed  no  storm  wind  ever  ventured  near 
This  zone  of  peace  between  the  sea  and  sky. 

We  dreamed  of  golden  galleys  and  of  quays  ;  .  r  ■- 

Bright  with  their  burden  of  long  colonnades. 

The  shrines  of  Passion  and  the  mystic  glades, 

The  siren  cities  of  the  Cyclades. 

Where  are  the  island  voices  now  f  The  mirth 
Is  dead  or  silent ;  no  mad  laughter  thrills 
The  dance  of  Oreads  in  the  happy  hills  ,  .  ■ 

Where  twilight  settles  on  a  sadder  earth.  , 

For  here  on  that  first  Christmas  eve,  men  said 
They  heard  a  sound  like  sobbing  in  the  breeze, 

A  sound  that  scared  the  fisher  from  the  seas, 

A  wail  blown  earthward,  crying  “  Pan  is  dead  I” 

The  feet  of  time  have  touched  the  rocky  shore. 

There  is  a  change  behind  the  changelessness. 

The  suns  of  summer  warm  the  world  no  less. 

But  the  light  heart  of  morning, — never  more  I 

So  day  went  down  behind  the  ocean  rim. 

While  westward  the  sweet  star  of  silence  grew 
Through  yellow  hazes  melting  into  blue  ;  \... 

The  shadows  deepened  till  the  isles  were  dim. 

Then  like  a  soul  forsaken,  hushed  in  fright 

The  dark  world  seemed  to  pause,  no  ripple  broke. 

No  wind,  no  voice  of  earth  or  ocean  spoke. 

While  the  stars  watched  from  the  great  arch  of  night ; 

Till  faintly  eastward  flushed  the  hope  of  morn, 
l^ale  with  one  star  prevailing,  till  the  gray 
Lifted,  the  new  sun  triumphed,  and  strong  day 
Woke  with  a  song  voice,  crying,  “  Christ  is  boro  1” 

— Murray' $  Magazine. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the 
annals  of  history  any  story  more  fraught 
with  interest,  more  full  of  romance,  or 
more  wrapped  up  throughout  its  pages  in 
ominous  suspense  and  mystery,  than  the 
story  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition. 
The  scene  of  those  thrilling  events,  which 
have  been  followed  with  world>wide  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest,  was  no  other  than  the 
heart  of  that  dark  continent  which  has 
ever  been  remarkable  for  tales  of  some 
great  wonder  or  some  dark  mystery.  And 
this  tale  has  not  been  given  to  the  world 
to  read  straight  through,  but  has  appeared 
in  parts,  and  been  spread  over  three  years. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  last  chapter 
was  awaited  with  almost  breathless  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  now  that  the  volume  is  near 
completion,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the 
keen  sight  of  critics  is  ready  to  scrutinize 
it  closely,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  its  readers  have  almost  forgotten 
the  beginning  of  the  book  f  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  a  wise  and  welcome  thing  if  we 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  brief  but  careful 
outline  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  so 
that  both  critics  and  careless  readers  may 
be  able  to  put  themselves  in  a  fair  position 
for  judging  the  outcome  of  the  history  in 
the  light  of  its  entirety. 

It  is  the  quiet,  patient  work  of  one  man, 
strangely  isolated  from  the  outside  world 
and  buried  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  that 
forms  the  preface  to  the  story.  For  twelve 
years  Dr.  Emm  lived  and  labored  in  the 
far-oS  Equatorial  Province  of  the  Sudan 
before  he  became  known  to  the  world. 
Then  the  report  of  the  increasing  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  of  his  position,  and  his 
need  of  help  and  support,  was  published 
in  this  country  and  so  became  known  to 
the  British  public,  and  as  soon  as  his 
wants  were  understood,  it  did  not  take 
long  to  rouse  a  wish  to  send  him  aid. 

It  will  be  well  to  recall  what  Emin's  po¬ 
sition  had  been  up  to  this  time.  We  read 
that  he  had  spent  twelve  years  in  the 
Equatorial  Province  ;  from  1874  to  1878 
he  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon-in- 
cliief  of  the  province  ;  in  1878  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  Governor  from  Gordon 
Pasha.  The  population  under  him,  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  and  distinct  tribes, 
had  once  experienced  the  beneficent  rule 
of  Gi’idon  himself,  but  when  the  latter 


became  Governor-General  of  the  whole 
Sudan,  there  followed  several  incompetent 
native  Governors — 

“  Under  whom  the  province  rapidly  deterio¬ 
rated  to  a  pitiable  eondition.  Oppression,  in¬ 
justice,  brutality,  and  downright  robbery  grew 
up  like  the  upas  tree,  and  .  .  .  the  people 
suffered  greatly  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
rulers.  The  officials,  too,  for  the  most  part 
were  disreputable  men  ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  criminals,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Egypt,  and  after  undergoing  their  sen. 
tences,  had  been  taken  on  into  Government 
employ.  These  Egyptians  were  very  unrelia¬ 
ble,  and  their  acts  of  oppression  were  resented 
by  the  natives,  and  tended  to  bring  about  con¬ 
tinual  friction  between  the  Administration 
and  the  mass  of  the  population.  Added  to  all 
this,  many  of  the  stations  themselves  required 
rebuilding,  and  a  block  in  the  Nile  prevented 
all  supplies  being  sent  to  the  Equatorial  I’rov- 
ince  for  the  first  two  years  of  Emia's  rule.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
cares  of  government  rested  heavily  upon  him. 
Constant  journeys  had  to  be  made  ;  daily  com¬ 
plaints  arrived  from  all  sides  of  difficulties  be 
tween  officials  and  native  chiefs  ;  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  stated  duties  filled  up  his  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Many  a  man  would 
have  shrunk  from  undertaking  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  inducing  order  out  of  such  chaos. 
Not  BO  Emin  Effendi.  Slowly  but  firmly,  and 
with  ever-increasing  success,  he  became  master 
of  the  situation,  and  ...  by  1879  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  had  taken  place.  Stations  had 
been  rebuilt,  discontent  was  changed  into 
loyal  obedience,  corruption  had  l^n  put 
down,  taxation  was  equalized,  and  Emin  bad 
already  begun  the  task  of  clearing  his  prov¬ 
ince  from  the  slave-dealers  who  infest^  it. 
This  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertak¬ 
ing,  for  they  had  rooted  themselves  very  firm- 
ly  in  the  soil,  and  most  of  the  officials  in 
Emin's  employ  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
them.  .  .  .  By  the  end  of  1882  Emin  Bey 
(for  he  ceceiv^  that  title  at  the  end  of  1879) 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  report 
that,  not  only  was  his  province  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  contentment,  but  that  he  had  en. 
tirely  banished  the  slave  dealers  from  his  bor¬ 
ders.  ...  He  had  also  added  large  districts 
to  his  province  ...  by  personal  negotiation 
with  native  chiefs.  .  .  .  When  in  Lado,  his 
capital,  where  was  the  chief  hospital  of  the 
province,  he  used  to  go  round  the  wards  at  6 
A.M  every  morning  and  prescribe  for  the  nu- 
merons  patients.  ...  To  all  this  must  be 
added  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  indigo,  of 
coffee  and  rice,  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
weekly  post  through  his  dominions,  the  re¬ 
building  of  nearly  all  his  stations,  the  con- 
strnction  of  better  and  more  permanent  roads, 
the  introduction  of  camels,  and  the  transport 
of  goods  by  oxen  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  be 
was  able  in  that  year  to  show  a  net  profit  of 
£8,000  ;  whereas,  on  bis  taking  up  the  reins 
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of  goTernment,  there  wm  •  deficit  of  £32,000 
per  ennam."  * 

When  one  remembers  that  these  results 
were  obtained  by  a  man  of  science,  a  bom 
naturalist,  and  no  soldier,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  surprise  and  admiration  for  the 
able  and  energetic  way  in  which  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  a 
ruler  under  peculiar  difficulties,  only  al¬ 
lowing  himself  for  his  scientific  pursuits 
the  hours  of  darkness  and  the  necessary 
delays  which  occurred  during  his  frequent 
official  journeys.  Such  then  was  the  state 
of  the  southernmost  province  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Sudan  when  the  Mahdi’s  rebellion 
took  place  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Su¬ 
dan  was  decided  on.  Emin  was  unaware 
of  the  events  which  were  taking  place  north 
of  his  territory,  but  he  soon  began  to  feel 
the  results  of  them,  for  the  Mahdi’s  hordes 
made  their  way  to  the  south  and  he  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  in 
order  to  maintain  the  very  existence  of  his 
province. 

At  this  crisis  three  whole  years  elapsed 
without  any  news  reaching  the  outside 
world  from  Emin,  but  at  length,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1888,  a  letter  was  received  from  him 
by  Dr.  Felkin,  which  revealed  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  of  his  position  after 
repulsing  the  rebels.  He  was  still  holding 
his  province,  having  however  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  evacuate  the  more  distant  stations 
and  to  withdraw  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  and  he  was  hoping  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  would  send  them 
help.  To  his  great  surprise,  however,  no 
news  came  from  the  north. 

"  If,”  be  says,  "  the  Egyptian  Government 
still  exists  in  the  Sudan,  we  naturally  expect 
them  to  send  us  help.  If,  however,  the  Sudan 
has  been  evacuated,  I  shall  take  the  whole  of 
the  people  toward  the  south.  I  shall  then 
send  all  the  Egyptian  and  Khartum  officiids 
I'ia  Uganda  or  Karagwe  to  Zanzibar,  but  shall 
remain  myself  with  my  black  troops  at  Ka> 
barega’s  until  the  Government  inform  me  as 
to  their  wishes,  and  until  I  know  that  the 
people  ooramitted  to  my  care  are  in  safety.” 

These  then  were  his  intentions  when  he 
first  wrote,  and  they  appear  to  us  to  con¬ 
tain  a  concise  embodiment  of  his  views  as 
reiterated  from  time  to  time  ever  since. 
Anxiety  for  the  safe  removal  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  soldiers  and  officials  from  the  province, 
and  attachment  to  his  negroes  whose  safety 

*  Asia  Pa»ha  hi  Central  A/nea,  pp.  15,  16 
of  Introduction. 
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he  had  at  heart — these  two  main  ideas,  if 
borne  in  mind,  will,  we  think,  make  clear 
his  line  of  conduct  from  this  time  onward. 

In  the  next  letter  received  from  Emin 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1887,  but  writ¬ 
ten  in  May,  1886,  he  refers  to  the  idea  of 
finding  a  way  of  retreat  for  his  people 
(Egyptian)  through  Uganda,  explaining  at 
the  same  time  the  immense  difficulties  of 
such  an  undertaking.  He  then  adds  : 
“  But  the  danger  to  us  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  nearer  home  in  our  own  land, 
where  from  day  to  day  I  am  expecting  an 
outbreak  of  the  fires  of  rebellion  which 
seem  to  be  shining  through  the  ashes  which 
cover  them.”  He  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  haughty  and  arrogant  behavior  of  the 
Egyptian  officials  and  the  oppression  and 
incivility  to  which  the  Sudanese  (negro) 
officers  were  subject,  and  says — 

‘  *  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  had  to  tem¬ 
porize  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent  an  out¬ 
break  of  their  slumbering  passions,  and  I 
should  be  heartily  glad  could  1  but  get  rid  of 
these  Egyptians  in  any  way,  either  by  send¬ 
ing  them  to  their  homes  via  Uganda,  or  by 
any  other  available  route.  Whether,  however, 

I  shall  succeed  in  my  endeavors  is,  up  to  the 
present  time,  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that 
1  have  thrown  in  the  whole  of  my  personal  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Sudanese,  and  that  I  have 
promised  to  remain  with  them  until  a  clear 
way  out  of  our  difficulties  presents  itself ; 
thus  I  have  managed  to  keep  the  peace. 
Please  God,  all  may  yet  end  well.” 

In  a  letter  dated  July  22,  1886,  Emin 
says — 

"  I  am  still  waiting  and  hoping  for  help, 
and  that  from  England,  whose  philanthropic 
spirit  will,  I  hope,  keep  her  true  to  her  an¬ 
cient  traditions,  notwithstanding  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Governments.  .  .  .  One  or  two  cara¬ 
vans  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  I  believe 
they  could  easily  reach  me  from  the  East  coast 
direct  or  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Victoria  Njranza  .  .  .  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  if  I  knew  that  help  was  coming  to 
me  from  that  direction,  I  could  easily  push 
forward  one  or  more  stations  toward  the  east, 
and  thus  stretch  ont  a  helping  hand  to  any 
caravan  coming  to  my  relief.  ” 

In  a  letter  published  at  the  same  time, 
but  dated  October  2,  1886,  Emin  says — 

The  reooenpation  of  these  districts  which 
have  been  temporarily  given  up,  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  greatest  ease  if  we  could  only 
get  a  few  caravans  sent  via  Mombasa,  Masai, 
Masala,  Uakolio,  and  from  thence  either  here 
or  to  Kabrega,  it  would  be  all  that  we  want. 
.  .  .  The  cardinal  question  at  the  present 
time  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  reoocupation 
of  the  Sudan,  and  money  and  men  sacrifice 
for  deserts  and  sands,  but  that  we  should  te 
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anpported,  »nd  oar  ooantry  prerented  from 
relapsing  into  barbarism  and  the  slare -trade 
again.  Into  whoeoever's  hands  this  country 
falls,  the  northern  Sudan — that  is  to  say, 
Khartum,  Ac. — will  naturally,  after  a  time, 
gire  in  its  allegiance.” 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  quotations 
what  Emin’s  difficulties  and  desiies  were 
when  he  appealed  for  help.  That  this  ap¬ 
peal  was  not  left  unheeded  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  April,  1887,  be  was  able 
to  write  to  I>r.  Felkin — 

“  You  can  imagine  yourself,  better  than  I 
can  tell  you,  that  the  heartfelt  sympathy  which 
has  been  expressed  for  me  and  my  people  in 
England,  and  the  many  friends  we  appear  to 
have  made,  have  given  me  extreme  pleasure, 
and  have  richly  repaid  me  for  many  of  the 
aorrows  and  hardships  I  have  undergone.  .  .  . 
I  should  like  here  again  to  mention  that,  if  a 
relief  expedition  comes  to  ns,  1  will  on  no  ac¬ 
count  leave  my  people.  We  have  passed 
through  troublous  times  together,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  would  be  a  shameful  act  on  my  part 
were  I  to  desert  my  people.  They  are,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  hardships,  brave  and 
good,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  have  known  each  other  many  years,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  at  present  for  a 
stranger  to  take  up  my  work  and  to  win  at 
once  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  leave  ; 
so  1  shall  remain.  All  we  would  ask  England 
to  do  is  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
with  Uganda,  and  to  provide  us  with  a  free 
and  safe  s  ay  to  the  coast.  This  is  all  we  want. 
Evacuate  our  territory  !  certainly  not.”  * 

Wc  must  now  pass  on  to  mention  wliat 
were  the  projects  entertained  for  Emin’s 
relief,  for  within  a  few  weeks  several  had 
hern  set  on  foot  with  the  object  of  sending 
him  help. 

The  first  proposal  was,  we  believe,  made 
by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Scotland.! 
At  any  rate,  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
1886,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  that  Society  to  the  Earl  of  Id- 
desleigh  proposing  a  pacific  relief  expedi¬ 
tion  to  be  despatched  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  from  Zanzibar,  via  the  south 
end  of  the  Victoria  Lake  to  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Albert,  and  suggesting  that  an 
ex[>edition  of  this  character,  passing  as  it 
would  through  unexplored  districts,  would 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  gec^aphy  of 
Africa. 

On  the  4tb  of  December,  1886,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti  slavery  Society 
requested  Lord  Iddlesleigh  to  receive  a 

*  Emin  Pasha  in  Centred  Africa,  p.  611. 
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deputation  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  taken  for  affording  relief 
to  Dr.  Emin  Bey  and  the  Italian  explorer 
Captain  Casati. 

On  the  8lh  of  December,  1886,  the 
Foreign  Office  announced  that  ”  some 
private  persons  in  this  country  had  offered 
to  organize  a  relief  expedition  of  a  pacific 
character  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  II.  M. 
Stanley,  and  that  her  Majesty’s  Goiern- 
ment  had  approved  of  the  offer.”  This 
statement  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to 
several  other  proposals  which  were  made 
to  send  out  relief  expeditions  ;  thus,  the 
Italian  Geiq;ruphical  Society  was  anxious 
to  aid  in  an  expedition,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson  offered  his  services  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  and  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  lead  an  expedition  through  the 
Masai  country. 

In  looking  through  the  files  of  newspa¬ 
pers  appearing  in  December,  1886,  it 
seems  that,  even  after  the  Government  had 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  syndicate  of 
gentlemen  above  referred  to,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Mr.  Stanley  would  really  take 
the  leadership.  It  appears  that,  through 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hutton,  of  Manchester,  Stanley 
hadoffeied  to  relinquish  his  lecturing  tour 
in  the  United  States  and  lead  a  Govein- 
ment  expedition  to  Central  Africa  to  re¬ 
lieve  Emin.  We  have  tried  to  ascertain 
what  exactly  took  place,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  on  the 
13th  of  December  Mr.  Stanley  received 
urgent  telegrams  from  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  commanding  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  the  Arab  slave- 
traders  having  captured  Stanley  Falls  Sts- 
tion  on  the  Congo,  and  threatened  to  de¬ 
scend  the  river.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Stanley 
appears  to  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  why 
he  was  wanted,  as  he  stated  the  day  befoie 
he  left  America  for  Europe,  on  the  14th 
of  December. 

“  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  what  I  am  wanted 
for.  The  probability  is  that  some  of  the  young 
oflSoers  on  the  Congo  have  been  incautious 
and  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
tribes  who  are  moving  down  the  river  in  a  sort 
of  insurrection.  The  chiefs  of  these  tribes 
are  friendly  to  me.  and  1  shall  have  little  difii- 
onlty  in  settling  matters.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  knows  this,  and  consequently  wishes 
me  to  return  as  soon  as  possible.” 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  all  kinds  of  speculations  were  be¬ 
ing  risked  as  to  who  the  private  individuals 
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were  who  were  providinjf  the  money  for 
the  relief  expedition,  but  the  necret  waa 
kept  for  some  time.  Opinions  varied  too 
as  to  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  As  is  usaal  in  such  cases,  author¬ 
ities  differed.  Mr.  .Joseph  Thomson,  who 
had  been  as  far  as  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  through  the  Masai 
country,  proposed  to  lead  an  expedition 
by  that  route,  and  stated  that  he  believed 
that  he  could  reach  Emin  within  seven 
months  from  the  time  he  commenced  to 
prepare  an  expedition.  A  second  route 
proposed  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Stanley 
himself,  who  was  definitely  stated  to  have 
recommended  the  expedition  proceeding 
from  Zanzibar  through  Uganda,  a  country 
he  had  previously  visited,  to  \V  adelai. 
Dr.  Kelkin,  who  it  appears  had  been  in 
Emin  Pasha’s  province  himself,  suggested 
a  third  route,  from  Zanzibar,  skirting  the 
Victoria  Lake  to  the  south,  passing  to  the 
west  of  Karagwe,  and  then  inarching  di¬ 
rectly  north  to  the  south  end  of  the  Al¬ 
bert  Nyanza.  The  only  other  available 
route  which  was  advocated  was  via  the 
Congo,  and  it  was  this  which  we  know 
Mr.  Stanley  finally  adopted.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  African  author¬ 
ities,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
occupy  a  considerable  time,  and  that  the 
difficulties,  both  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  and  the  natives  likely  to  be  met 
with,  were  not  calculated  to  permit  an 
expedition  to  arrive  in  time  to  accomplish 
its  object. 

Mr,  Stanley  reached  London  toward  the 
end  of  December,  and  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  collect  porters  at 
Zanzibar,  to  which  port  the  necessary  out¬ 
fit  and  ammunition  were  despatched  with 
all  speed.  On  the  16th  of  January  Mr. 
Stanley  arrived  in  Brussels  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  from  this  time  few  references  are  to 
be  found  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  the 
troubles  on  the  Congo.  Also,  that  in¬ 
structions  were  now  telegraphed  to  the 
authorities  on  the  Congo  State  to  assemble 
part  of  its  flotilla  by  the  end  of  March  at 
Leopoldville,  as  the  relief  expedition  might 
take  that  route. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1887,  Mr. 
VVillism  Mackinnon,  of  Balnakill,  enter¬ 
tained  Mr.  Stanley  to  a  private  dinner  in 
the  Burlington  Hotel.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  the  important  share  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kinnon  was  taking  in  the  enterprise  was 


made  known,  and  it  was  now  too  that 
Stanley  gave  utterance  to  his  own  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  journey  up  the  Congo,  should 
be  decide  to  take  that  route. 

*'  Long  ago,”  he  said,  '*  I  had  my  eyes  on 
the  Congo,  but  I  felt  that  the  king  would  not 
grant  permission  to  use  it.  I  therefore  set  my 
oharts  in  order  to  find  a  feasible  route  from 
the  east  coast,  when  suddenly  the  Kingof  Bel¬ 
gium  summoned  me  to  Brussels.  I  wondered 
what  it  was  all  for.  The  king  said  to  me, 
‘  MThy  not  take  the  Congo  route  ?  You  know 
it  very  well.  ’  The  king  said  what  I  would 
have  proposed.  He  said,  ‘  Yon  will  have 
plenty  of  steamers,  and  yon  will  have  your 
men  fresh  and  sound,  and  then  yon  will  sim¬ 
ply  have  a  month's  march.  Cannot  yon  take 
that  route?  *  I  replied,  ‘  Certainly  ;  that  is  the 
very  route  1  want^  ;  but  I  restrained  myself.’ 
If  we  start  on  the  25th  of  February,  we 
should  do  the  five  thousand  miles  between 
Zanzibar  and  the  Congo  in  twenty  days.  Give 
ns  five  days  to  go  up  the  Congo  and  estabtish 
an  entrenched  camp.  In  a  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enteen  days  we  arrive  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Albert ;  we  launch  our  boat,  taking  for¬ 
ty  minutes  to  screw  it  up  ;  and  in  four  days 
we  come  across  probably  one  of  Emin  Pasha’s 
steamers.” 

This,  then,  was  the  sanguine  view  Mr. 
Stanley  took  of  the  probable  speed  of  the 
Congo  route,  but  few  besides  himself  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  such  a  view  could 
be  justified,  or  that  anything  like  the  speed 
suggested  would  be  realized  by  going  that 
way.  Indeed,  many  African  authorities 
were  against  the  plan  and  strongly  opposed 
it,  and  there  was,  even  at  this  time,  still  a 
hope  that  one  of  the  East  coast  routes 
would  be  chosen  after  all,  for  Mr.  Stanley 
said  that  he  would  not  definitely  decide 
until  he  had  seen  Dr.  Junker  in  Cairo.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Junker  had 
just  emerged  from  the  heart  of  Africa, 
where  he  had  spent  seven  years  ;  lie  had, 
too,  just  come  from  Emin  Pasha’s  prov¬ 
ince,  so  that  it  was  of  course  important  to 
ascertain  bis  views  about  the  relief  expe¬ 
dition. 

On  January  27th  Mr.  Stanley  reached 
Cairo  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr. 
Junker,  whose  ideas  were  given  as  follows  : 
He  insisted,  above  all  things,  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  promptitude,  if  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  to  be  of  any  avail  whatever 
in  fulfilling  its  object.  When  he  left  the 
interior  for  the  coast,  Emin  Pasha  had 
only  enough  ammunition  to  carry  him 
through  to  the  end  of  1886,  though  he 
hoped,  provided  bis  little  force  was  not 
molested  by  the  native  tribes,  to  Lnsband 
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his  stock  for  a  few  months  longer.  In 
July  last,  he  said,  Emin  still  held,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Wadelai,  nine  fortified  posts 
upon  the  Upper  Nile,  extending  from  that 
place  to  Lado  and  Fatiko,  and  he  had  still 
steamers  plying  upon  the  A'.bert  Nyanza. 
There  was  under  nis  command  a  force  of 
10  Egyptian  and  15  uccto  officers,  and 
1,500  negro  soldiers,  and  he  bad  also  with 
him  about  20  Coptic  clerks,  and  “  many 
white  women  and  children.”  lie  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fear,  however,  that  the  excellent 
spirit  which,  under  great  privations  and 
trials,  had  hitherto  animated  his  troops, 
would  give  way  in  prospect  of  the  utter 
failure  of  supplies  ;  already  they  had  been 
reduced  to  clothing  themselves  in  skins. 
The  small  quantity  of  supplies  which  Dr. 
Junker  was  able  to  send  from  Uganda, 
provided  they  had  the  good  fortune  of 
reaching  Wadelai,  could  only,  he  believed, 
stave  off  the  crisis  for  a  short  time.  Emin 
Pasha  and  his  troops  might  indeed  be  al¬ 
ready  regarded  as  existing  almost  upon  the 
sufferance  of  the  surrounding  tribes  ;  and, 
in  Dr.  Junker’s  opinion,  if  help  did  not 
reach  them  within  four  months,  it  would 
come  too  late. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr  Stanley 
quickly  came  to  two  rather  startling  de¬ 
cisions  :  I.  To  take  the  Congo  route  ;  II. 
To  secure  the  assistance  of  Tippoo  Tib. 
Now  that  the  undertaking  is  over,  one 
cannot  help  seeing  that  grave  consequences 
have  resulted  from  these  two  important 
steps — steps  which  were  then  very  gener¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  cardinal  mistakes. 

We  will  here  recall  Stanley’s  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  his  enterprise.  In  a  letter  written  from 
Cairo  he  says  : — 

It  is  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  that  it  the 
object  of  the  expedition —said  relief  consisting 
of  ammnnition  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
him  to  withdraw  from  his  dangeroos  position 
in  Central  Africa  in  safety,  or  to  hold  bis  own, 
if  he  decides  to  do  so,  for  sneh  length  of  time 
as  he  may  see  fit.  .  .  .  The  expedition  is 
non-military— that  is  to  say,  its  purpose  is  not 
to  fight,  destroy,  or  waste.  Its  purpose  is  to 
save,  to  relieve  distress,  to  earry  eomfort. 
Emin  Pasha  may  be  a  good  man,  a  brave  offi¬ 
cer,  a  gallant  fellow,  deserving  of  a  strong 
effort  of  relief  ;  but  1  decline  to  believe,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  from  any  one  in 
England  an  impression,  that  his  life,  or  the 
lives  of  the  few  hundreds  under  him,  would 
overbalance  the  lives  of  thousands  of  natives 
and  the  devastation  of  immense  tracts  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  an  expedition  strictly  military 
would  naturally  cause.  The  exp^ition  is  a 


mere  powerful  caravan,  armed  with  riflee  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  ammunition  to  Emin  Pasha,  and  for  the 
more  certain  protection  of  bis  people  during 
the  retreat  home.  To  enable  the  expedition  to 
effect  the  relief  nf  Emin  with  the  least  harm 
to  a  soul— native  or  foreign-  and  to  ensure  a 
larger  certainty  of  success,  the  Congo  route 
was  selected.' 

One  cannot  help  devoutly  wishing  that 
these  expectations  had  been  realized,  and 
it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  must  now 
briefly  follow  Stanley’s  track  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  carry  out  his  enterprise.  One 
word  first,  however,  about  Stanley’s  view 
of  his  mission.  His  thorough  and  deter¬ 
mined  way  of  doing  the  deed  that  was  to 
carry  relief  and  help,  in  the  face  of  untold 
hardships  and  difficulties,  excites  onr  sin¬ 
cere  admiration,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  Stanley 
had  realized  exactly  wnat  were  Emin’s 
needs.  It  is  evident  that  his  personal 
needs  were  very  small  compared  with  his 
desires  and  hopes  for  hie  people  and  for 
the  future  of  his  province  ;  and  we  think 
that  if  Stanley  had  set  before  him  the  ob- 

{'ect.  not  only  of  rescuing  and  relieving, 
mt  also  of  strengthening  the  hands,  con¬ 
solidating  the  position,  and  helping  to 
flnniy  establish  the  authority,  of  Emin’s 
rule,  which  the  latter  feared  would  be  un¬ 
dermined  if  circumstances  did  not  very 
soon  improve,  if  these  had  been  his  aim.4 
— which  in  fact  were  Emin’s  needs — there 
would  have  been  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
common  aim  between  the  two  men  when 
they  met,  which,  despite  the  long  delays, 
might  well  have  brought  about  a  different 
result  to  the  expedition  and  a  much 
brighter  ontiook  for  the  future  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  happiness  of  Central  Africa. 

On  February  the  3rd,  1887,  Stanley  left 
Cairo,  and  on  the  6th  he  embark^  on 
board  the  British  India  Company’s  steamer 
Navarino,  bound  direct  for  Zanzibar,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  61  trained  Sudanese  soldiers 
who  had  volunteered  from  the  Egyptian 
anny  ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the 
exp^ition  sailed  on  board  the  Madura  for 
the  Congo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
strength  of  the  expedition.  It  consisted 
of  9  European  officers,  61  Sudanese,  13 
Somalis,  3  interpreters,  620  Zanzibaris, 
Tippoo  Tib  and  90  of  his  people,  makings 
total  of  797  persons.  After  a  rapid  jour¬ 
ney  round  the  Cape  they  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  on  the  18th  of  March, 
gaining  three  days  on  the  estimated  time. 
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On  Stanley's  arrival  at  the  Congo  his  diffi¬ 
culties  immediately  commenced.  There 
was  some  little  difficulty  in  transporting 
his  people  to  Mattadi  ;  he  learned  that 
there  was  a  famine  existing  as  far  as  Stan¬ 
ley  Pool,  that  some  of  the  Congo  steamers 
were  out  of  repair,  and  that  one  or  two 
were  up  the  river.  After  landing,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  to  march  past  the  rapids  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Leopoldville, 
where  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  may 
be  said  to  commence,  and  on  the  21st  of 
April  it  arrived  there  after  twenty-eight 
days’  march  from  the  Lower  Congo.  The 
rainy  season  and  the  flooded  rivers  im¬ 
peded  them  greatly.  After  various  delays 
caused  by  the  difficulties  of  procuring  food 
and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Congo  steamers,  Stanley  and  his  expedi¬ 
tion  arrived  at  the  Aruwimi,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  fortified  camp  at  Yambuya.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  steamers, 
Stanley  had  been  obliged  to  leave  part  of 
his  baggage  at  Lecmoldville  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Rose  Troup,  and  to  form  a 
camp  at  Bolobo,  lower  down  the  river, 
where  Messrs.  Ward  and  Bonny  were  left 
in  charge  of  125  men  and  goods.  At 
Yambuya,  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jamieson  were  left  in  an  entrenched  camp, 
guarded  by  a  force  of  120  men.  Stanley 
himself,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Stairs,  R.E.,  Captain  Nelson  of  the  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Dr.  Park,  A.M.D.,  Mr.  Moun- 
teney  Jephson,  and  414  men,  left  Yam¬ 
buya  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  he  calculated 
that  he  would  reach  the  Albert  Nyanza  in 
thfity  days.  We  shall  sec  presently  what 
really  happened,  but.  before  passing  on, 
we  must  just  mention  the  instructions 
which  had  been  left  with  Major  Barttelot, 
and  explain  how  he  fared  after  Stanley’s 
departure. 

Directly  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  party  ar¬ 
rived  at  Yambuya,  Major  Barttelot  was 
sent  to  escort  Tippoo  Tib  to  Stanley  Falls 
Station.  It  should  be  understood  that  at 
Zanzibar,  Mr.  Stanley,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  had  taken  this  man 
into  the  State’s  service  as  Yali  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Stanley  Falls,  with  a  salary  of  £30 
a  month,  and  he  had  subsequently  ar¬ 
ranged  wiUi  him  to  supply  Major  Barttelot 
with  600  carriers  in  order  to  follow  Mr. 
Stanley’s  route.  On  this  small  expedition 
the  Major  was  delayed,  and  was  two  days 
late  in  returning  from  Stanley  Falls.  In 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father,  he 


says,  "  He  (Stanley)  thought  Tippoo  Tib 
had  made  prisoners  of  us  all,”  and  in  the 
instructions  which  Mr.  Stanley  wrote  to 
Major  Barttelot  on  June  24th,  1887,  he 
instructs  him  (the  Major)  to  remember 
that  ”  the  Arabs  and  tlieir  followers  may, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  quarrel  with  you 
and  assail  your  camp  and  again,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  men  promised  by  Tippoo  Tib, 
be  does  not  feel  sure  of  the  promise  being 
kept  in  its  entirety,  as  he  carefully  in¬ 
structs  the  Major  bow  to  act  if  only  a  part 
of  the  600  men  arrive.  From  all  this  it 
would  seem  that  Stanley  had  not  the  full¬ 
est  confidence  in  Tippoo  Tib.  From  the 
instructions  left  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  the 
Yambuya  Fort,  and  published  in  London 
on  the  26tb  of  November,  it  is  evident 
that  he  expected  Barttelot  to  follow  him 
if  he  got  sufficient  carriers,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  seem  to  have  relied  upon 
his  so  doing,  for  he  says  : — 

*’  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  made  a  wise  choice 
in  selecting  yon  to  guard  our  interests  during 
our  absence,  ”  and,  tarther  on,  referring  to  his 
proposed  action  when  arrived  at  the  Albert 
Lake,  he  says,  “  we  may  assume  that  we  shall 
not  be  longer  than  a  fortnight  with  Emin  be¬ 
fore  deciding  upon  our  return  to  this  camp 
along  the  same  route  traversed  by  us  when 
going  out.” 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  Mr. 
Stanley  really  reached  the  Albert  Nyanza  in 
April,  1888,  in  ten  -  months  instead  of 
thirty  days  after  leaving  his  camp  at  tlie 
Aruwimi,  lie  should  have  been  anxious  at 
not  having  heard  from  that  camp  during 
the  intend,  but  when  we  remember  that 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
with  them  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
and  when  we  remember  also  that  he  was 
not  sure  of  Tippoo  Tib’s  keeping  faith, 
we  rather  wonder  that  he  did  not  suspect 
what  had  happened.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  he  did  not  expect  that  they  had  been 
able  to  make  a  start,  for  in  his  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Relief  Committee,  on  August 
5tb,  1 889,  he  says,  referring  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Elmin,  ”  I  liad  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  that  I  should  hurry  toward  Yambuya, 
and  hunt  up  the  missing  rear  column,  and 
be  back  again  on  I^ake  Albert  some  time 
about  Christmas.”  This  shows  that  he 
bad  a  pretty  good  idea  that  he  would  have 
to  traverse  the  whole  distance.  Now,  al¬ 
though  this  was  unfortunate,  and  it  would 
certainly  have  been  better  had  Major  Bart- 
telot  been  able  to  obtain  the  porters  from 
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Tippoo  Tib,  and  to  march  in  Mr.  Stanley’s 
wake,  yet  to  ontsiders  it  does  seem  hard 
that  the  blame  of  what  took  place  should 
he  thrown  upon  those  who  apparently 
acted  according;  to  his  instructions  and  not 
upon  Tippoo  Tib,  who  alone  was  the  cause 
of  the  delay  and  subsequent  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  Yambuya  camp, 
how  the  promised  porters  did  not  arrive, 
how  anxiously  the  months  went  by,  how 
there  was  at  last  treachery  in  the  camp, 
and  Major  Barttelot  was  shot,  and  the  rear 
portion  of  the  expedition  pinned  into  a 
thoroughly  disoi^nized  state. 

While  at  the  camp  of  Yambuya  186  men 
died  owing  to  disease  and  want,  Mr. 
Stanley  himself  was  having  stirring  times 
in  his  march  through  the  forest  regions  of 
the  Ituri  river.  Dense  vegetation,  fam¬ 
ine,  and  hostile  natives  impeded  his  prog¬ 
ress,  and  also  the  Arabs.  “  Onr  misfor¬ 
tunes  began  from  this  date,”  said  he, 
**  for  I  had  taken  the  Congo  route  to  avoid 
Arabs,  that  they  might  not  tamper  with 
my  men  and  tempt  them  to  desert  with 
their  presence.”  TTie  loss  of  life  entailed 
on  the  natives  in  the  fighting  must  have 
been  enoimous,  for  Mr.  Stanley  started 
with  fire  tons  of  ammunition,  but  from 
his  own  account  he  had  little  left  when  he 
reached  the  lake.  We  sympathize  to  the 
full  with  his  dogged  endurance,  and  with 
the  firm  will  which  enabled  him  to  over¬ 
come  these  terrible  obstacles,  and  to  in¬ 
fuse  into  his  European  associates  and  na¬ 
tive  followers  that  unselfish  bravery  by 
which  they  overcame  all  obstacles  and  final¬ 
ly  reached  their  goal,  but  if  it  be  still 
maintained  that  these  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  were  less  than  would  have  been  en¬ 
countered  on  any  other  route,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  and  we  read  with  feelings  of 
surprise  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  to  Colonel 
Grant,  in  which  he  states,  ‘‘  Now  that  we 
know  the  Itnri  so  well,  I  feel  convinced 
that  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
ronte.  We  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
in  going  to  the  Nyanza  the  first  time,  but 
the  return  was  accomplished  with  the  loss 
of  three  only.”  Little  wonder,  indeed, 
for  the  natives  had  already  experienced 
such  severe  chastisement,  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  ask  for  a  rej>etition  of  it. 

On  December  1st  the  expedition  quitted 
the  ‘‘deadly  gloomy  forest”  and  then 
had  to  fight  their  way  through  hostile 


tril>es,  until  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  they  sighted  the  Albert  Nyanza 
and  reached  it  the  following  day.  But 
no  news  of  Emin  conid  be  obtained,  and 
Stanley,  not  having  his  boat  with  him,  re¬ 
turned  to  Ibwiri  on  the  border  of  the  for¬ 
est.  Here  he  built  a  fort,  called  Fort 
Bodo,  and  Liuntenant  Stairs  was  sent  to 
fetch  the  boat  and  stores  and  invalids  that 
had  been  left  l>ehind  at  a  point  still 
further  back.  Stanley  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness  and  disabled  for  a  month, 
but  on  April  2nd  a  second  start  was  made 
for  the  Nyanza,  Captain  Nelson  being  left 
in  command  at  Fort  Bodo.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  Stanley  at  last  had  the  happiness 
to  see  the  lake  again  and  to  sight  a  steamer 
making  its  way  toward  him  with  Emin 
Pasha  and  Captain  Casati  on  board.  Thus 
Emin  was  fonnd,  after  long,  lung  months 
of  untold  hardships.  In  order  to  reach 
him,  Stanley  had  marched  through  a 
frightful  region  of  forest,  wilderness,  and 
devastated  land,  beset  by  famine,  sick¬ 
ness.  treacher)',  desertion,  and  cowardice, 
never  losing  heart  or  hope  on  his  pathless 
pilgrimage  until  he  had  reached  his  goal. 
Surprised,  in  truth,  Emin  must  have  been 
to  see  Stanley  really  arrive  from  the  west, 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  Congo  route  were, 
in  Emin’s  opinion,  insurmountable,  es(>e- 
cially  those  of  tiansport  through  a  track¬ 
less  region  of  swampy  forests,  rivers  with 
floating  vegetation,  impassable  by  lK>ata 
and  swanning  with  wild,  utterly  savage, 
and  incorrigibly  vindictive  savages  and 
dwarfs.  When  the  news  of  Stanley’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  his  destination  reached  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  said,  ‘‘  Deep  indeed  will  be  the 
shame  and  reproach  to  Europe  if  a  work 
which  has  called  forth  such  trials  and  sac¬ 
rifices  should  be  left  unfinished,  and  all  its 
fruits  nngarnered,  after  being  carried  so 
near  to  triumphant  success.” 

On  this  first  arrival  one  cannot  speak  of 
any  relief  being  brought  to  Emin.  Hap¬ 
pily,  just  as  that  juncture,  he  did  not  stand 
so  much  in  need  of  it  as  be  bad  done. 
The  two  heroes  remained  together  for 
nearly  a  month,  until  May  25th,  when 
Stanley  set  forth  once  more  toward  the 
west  to  find  and  bring  up  the  rear  column 
left  behind  at  Yambuya.  After  having 
called  at  Fort  Bodo  and  halted  there  for 
two  days,  he  proceeded,  unaccompanied 
by  any  Europeans,  with  all  despatch  down 
the  river,  and  on  August  17th  he  reached 
Bonalya,  only  to  find  Mr.  Bonny  with  71 
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men,  destitate  and  almost  starving,  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  257  who  had  been 
left  under  the  command  of  Major  Bartte- 
lot  at  Yambuya.  The  sad  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  Major  and  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jamieson  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Stanley, 
lie  found  too  that  minors  of  his  own 
death,  brought  back  by  deserters,  had 
been  credited  at  Yambuya,  his  instructions 
had  been  cancelled  and  all  his  personal 
effects  had  been  sent  back  down  the  Congo 
as  “  superfluities.” 

Having  gathered  such  a.s  were  left  of 
the  rear  column  and  entirely  reorganized 
the  cx|>e«lition,  Stanley  began  his  march 
across  the  forest  region  for  the  third  time. 
Tie  describes  it  as  ”  one  great,  compact, 
remorseless,  sullen  forest,  the  growth  of  an 
untold  number  of  ages,  swarming  at  stated 
intervals  with  immense  numt»ersof  vicious 
man-eating  savages,  and  crafty  under-sized 
men,  who  were  unceasing  in  their  annoy¬ 
ance.”  At  one  time  the  entire  camp  was 
almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  150 
men  who  had  been  sent  back  for  food. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  1888,  Fort 
Bodo  was  reached.  Stanley  had  hoped 
to  find  this  fort  deserted,  for  his  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Emin  was  that  he  and  Jephson 
should,  during  his  absence,  start  from  the 
Nyanza  with  a  sufficient  escort  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  porters  to  conduct  the  officers  and 
garrison  of  Fort  Bodo  to  a  new  station 
which  was  to  be  erected  near  Kavallis  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  All»ert  Lake. 
Nothing,  however,  had  been  heaid  of 
Emin  I’asha  or  of  Mr.  Jephson,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stairs  was  still  at  Fort  Bodo  with 
his  garrison. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  united 
expedition  continued  its  march  eastward, 
and  on  January  16,  1880,  Stanley  received 
several  letters  from  Mr.  Jephson,  detailing 
the  unfortunate  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  under  Emin  Pasha  had  revolted,  and 
imprisoned  the  Pasha  and  himself,  that 
the  Mahdists  had  attacked  Kedjaf  and 
massacred  the  soldiers  and  officers  sent 
against  them,  that  he  a^  the  Pasha  had 
been  set  at  liberty  again,  and  the  Mahdists 
were  completely  defeated  at  Dnfli.  After 
a  perusal  of  Mr.  Jephson’s  letters,  Mr. 
Stanley  confessed  himself  quite  unable  to 
grasp  the  situation.  To  us  who  read  these 
letters  at  our  firesides  it  certainly  does 
seem  that  Mr.  Stanley  did  completely  fail 


to  understand  the  attitude  of  affairs.  This 
is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  arguments  he 
used  in  talking  over  matters  with  Emin 
Pasha,  who,  on  the  13th  of  February,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mr.  Stanley’s  camp  at  Kavallis. 
Stanley  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  all  Emin’s  people  were  worth¬ 
less,  and  that  it  was  foolish  to  care  about 
them  after  they  had  rebelled  and  made 
him  prisoner.  Surely  Mr.  Jephson’s  own 
words  were  sufficient  to  save  him  from 
making  such  a  grave  error.  ‘‘  The  JrebeU 
lion,”  wrote  Mr.  Jephson,  ”  has  been  got 
up  by  some  half-dozen  h^ptians — officers 
and  clerks — and  gradually  others  have 
joined,  some  through  inclination,  but  most 
through  fear.  The  soldiers,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  at  Lahore,  have  never 
taken  pait  in  it,  but  have  quietly  given  in 
to  their  officers.”  And  again,  when  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stanley,  ‘‘  Plans  were  aho 
made  to  entrap  you  when  you  returned 
and  strip  you  of  all  you  had,”  he  added 
in  the  same  letter.  ”  Neither  tho  Pasl.a 
nor  myself  think  there  is  the  slightest  dan¬ 
ger  now  of  any  attempt  to  capture  you 
f»eing  made,  for  the  people  are  now  fully 
persuaded  you  come  from  Egypt,  and  they 
look  to  you  to  get  them  out  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

We  have  seen  that  sixteen  instead  of  six 
months  were  thus  passed  before  Stanley 
w’as  able  to  make  a  junction  with  Emin, 
and  then  it  was  with  spent  force  and  not 
with  a  supporting  hand.  The  Aruwimi 
forests  had  been  well-nigh  too  much  for 
his  indomitable  will  ;  his  strength  was 
nearly  spent  after  prolonged  fights  with 
nature’s  obstacles,  with  hunger,  and  with 
pigmy  warriors  who  resented  his  intrusion 
into  their  own  secluded  forests,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  even  yet  what  hap[>ened  during 
Mr.  Stanley’s  short  rest  with  Emin  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nyanza,  nor  can  one  gather 
of  what  consisted  the  relief  which  Stanley 
then  brought.  All  we  know  is  that  Mr. 
Jephson  was  with  Stanley  and  that  he  had 
given  Emin  a  little  ammunition.  It  could 
not  have  been  very  much,  for  Mr.  Stanley 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  on 
26th  November,  1889  :  “  Exclusive  of  the 
thirty-one  boxes  of  ammunition  delivered 
to  the  Pasha  by  us  in  May,  1888,  the 
rebels  possess  ammunition  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Government  equal  to  twenty  of  our 
cases.  We  are  bound  to  credit  them  with 
intelligence  enough  to  perceive  that  such 
a  small  supply  would  bo  fired  in  an  hour’s 
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fighting  among  so  many  rifles.”  From 
this  we  may  perhaps  understand  how  it 
was  that  Emin’s  people  misjudged  Stan¬ 
ley’s  expedition.  Had  they  seen  an  im¬ 
posing  array,  numerous  Europeans  and 
large  supplies  of  ammunition,  the  impres¬ 
sion  would  surely  have  been  otherwise, 
but  Mr.  Stanley  and  one  European,  alone 
and  travel-stained,  made  their  appearance 
with  only  a  small  following.  It  would, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  had  Mr.  Stanley’s  full  caravan  arrived 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  is  it  possible 
that  the  news  of  his  arrival  could  have 
made  its  way  throughout  the  province  be¬ 
fore  he  had  again  departed  ;  leaving,  it  is 
true,  Mr.  Jephson  as  his  representative, 
but  with  no  chance  of  returning  himself  at 
the  best  under  nine  months  1  What  won¬ 
der  that  the  people  were  sceptical  I  It 
would  have  been  a  greater  wonder  bad  they 
not  been  so.  Instead  of  nine  months,  an¬ 
other  year  passed  away,  and  then,  when 
Mr.  Stanley  returned,  he  found  that  the 
last  vestiges  of  Emin’s  authority  had  col¬ 
lapsed,  that  be  and  Mr.  Jephson  were 
prisoners  and  that  the  Mahdi’s  troops  were 
attacking  the  northern  stations.  But  even 
now  it  seems  to  an  outsider  strange  that 
Mr.  Stanley  did  not  make  some  effort  at 
any  rate  to  counteract  the  impression  that 
his  coming  as  he  did  at  first  bad  made 
upon  the  people.  With  a  stronger  force, 
with  renewed  supplies  of  ammunition,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  with  all  his  Eu¬ 
ropeans  with  him,  he  might,  one  cannot 
help  thinking,  have  infused  into  Emin 
Paaba  fresh  vigor  and,  by  a  show  of  force, 
quelled  the  rebellious  spirits,  regained  the 
province,  and  enabled  Emin  to  prepare  a 
warm  reception  for  the  Mahdi’s  troops 
should  they  again  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  province.  Mr.  Stanley  himself  says, 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Jephson,  that  he  was 
able  to  raise  two  thousand  volunteers 
among  the  natives  with  whom  be  had  made 
friends,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  Mahdi’s  troops  had  been  ultimately 
repulsed  when  they  tried  to  capture  Dufli, 
and  that  months  must  have  passed  ere 
sufficient  reinforcements  could  have  been 
brought  from  Khartum  to  the  south.  This 
success  on  the  part  of  Emin’s  troops  had 
turned  the  tide  of  his  people’s  feeling  in 
his  favor,  and  it  surely  needed  but  decided 
action  and  a  show  of  strength  to  make  them 
once  again,  what  they  had  been  for  years, 
loyal  soldiers  to  their  veteran  leader. 
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Again  and  again  they  had  repulsed  the 
Mahdi’s  hordes,  again  and  again  they  had 
been  near  starvation,  so  near  that  they  had 
eaten  their  sandals  to  maintain  their  lives, 
and  yet,  despite  all  this,  we  have  evidence 
that  they  remained  faithful. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the 
two  distinct  parties  with  which  Emin  had 
to  deal,  for  we  have  often  been  confused 
by  them,  and  it  is  only  after  careful  study 
that  one  can  clearly  understand  them.  Tbe 
highest  positions  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  Government  offices  (wo  admit  that 
these  appear  rather  high-sounding  terms  to 
use,  still  we  use  them  for  the  sake  of  brev¬ 
ity)  were  filled  by  Egyptians  who  bad  been 
criminals,  but  who,  after  serving  their 
time  of  punishment,  had  been  taken  into 
the  Government  employ.  These  men  were 
dissatisfied,  and  knowing  what  they  had 
to  expect  should  they  return  to  Egypt, 
they  were  far  more  inclined  to  join  the 
Mahdi’s  lawless  hordes  than  to  aid  Emin 
in  either  saving  the  province  or  retreating 
to  the  coast.  Tbe  other  party  consisted 
of  negro  soldiers,  enlisted  on  tbe  spot, 
badly  treated  by  their  officers,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  ap  ■ 
parent  that  they  had  been  Emin’s  main¬ 
stay,  and  that  under  his  command  they 
had  for  years  borne  the  brunt  of  tbe  fight¬ 
ing  and.  tbe  heat  and  burden  of  tbe  day  ; 
but  they  understood  what  the  slave-trade 
meant,  and  when,  to  gain  their  own  ends, 
the  Egyptians  told  them  that  Stanley  and 
Emin  were  in  league  to  take  them  to  the 
coast  and  sell  them  as  slaves,  they  were 
too  credulous,  and,  not  realizing  the  force 
behind  Mr.  Stanley,  they  were  won  over 
by  their  officers  to  rebel  against  Emin. 
That  he  had  not  lost  all  influence  over  them 
is  seen  by  Mr.  Jepbson’s  letter  to  Stanley. 
In  it  be  says  that  when  the  Egyptian  offi¬ 
cers  wished  to  put  Emin  and  himself  to 
death,  tbe  negro  soldiers  stood  by  them 
and  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  harmed. 
At  Kedjaf,  when  the  Mahdi’s  troops  were 
successful  and  Emin’s  bitteiest  enemies 
were  killed,  the  point  arrived  when  the 
troops,  Egyptian  and  negro  alike,  came  to 
him  for  assistance  and  advice,  and,  at  this 
juncture,  bad  l9r.  Stanley  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  person  upon  the  scene,  all 
might  have  been  well.  But  it  was  not  so. 
He  kept  in  the  background,  at  tbe  south¬ 
ernmost  border  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
only  by  messages  and  letters  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  knew  of  bis  existence  there  at  all.  It 
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is  quite  easy  to  see  that,  unless  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  wished  to  regain  and  hold  the  pror- 
ince,  he  may  have  been  well  advised  in 
hiding  himself  behind  a  cloud  of  tumor 
and  surmise,  but  this  was  surely  not  the 
way  to  win  over  vacillating  soldiers,  nor  to 
electrify  them,  as  he  was  so  well  qualilied 
to  do,  by  his  personal  presence. 

We  will  now  try  to  show  how  Emin’s 
apparent  vacillation,  of  which  Mr.  Stanly 
so  sadly  complains,  may  be  explained.  It 
seems  to  us  very  evident  that  the  matter  lies 
thus.  Emin  had  undergone  some  thirteen 
years  of  isolation  in  Central  Africa  ;  the 
colds  which  bound  him  to  Europe  had  be¬ 
come  loosened  by  lapse  of  time.  Uis 
scientific  labors  were  incomplete,  bis  love 
for  his  adopted  land  and  for  its  inhabitants 
was  great,  his  wish  to  retain  the  province 
for  civilization  intense,  his  horror  of  the 
slave-trade  real,  the  memory  of  past  days, 
when,  side  by  side  with  Cordon,  be  had 
striven  against  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
bloodthirsty  slave-traders,  was  still  fresh  ; 
he  felt  that  he  had  taken  up  Gordon’s 
work,  and,  reading  his  letters,  we  find 
that  the  ideal  he  had  set  before  himself 
was  to  maintain  his  position,  and  only  to 
give  it  up  when  bis  work  was  established 
and  when  he  bad  Europeans  with  him,  into 
whose  bands  he  could  with  safety  commit 
the  destinies  of  the  province  he  had  labored 
so  long  to  preserve  intact.  It  may  be  that 
he  overrated  his  power — it  is,  indeed, 
likely  that  be  did,  but  can  we  wonder  at 
it  1  Shut  off  for  years  from  converse  with 
the  outer  world,  brooding  for  years,  com¬ 
muning  with  himself,  and  then,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  receiving  the  kind  of  sym¬ 
pathy  be  bad  longed  and  hoped  for,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  find  it  a 
hard  task  indeed  to  see  which  path  duty 
would  bid  him  follow  f  On  the  one  hand, 
deeply  grateful  to  his  would-be  deliverer 
and  to  those  who  bad  sent  him  aid,  realiz- 
inglbe  almost  superhuman  exertions  which 
had  been  undergone  on  his  behalf,  he 
would  not  have  been  human  had  he  not 
been  inclined  to  listen  to  Stanley’s  advice  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  hard  to  leave 
his  work  unfinished,  to  leave  the  people 


for  whom  be  had  been  prepared  to  die,  to 
dissensimi,  to  captivity,  to  inevitable  ruin, 
to  eat  his  very  words,  and  to  return  to 
civilization  and  to  comfoit  ?  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  who  had  undergone 
what  be  bad  undergone,  suffered  what  he 
had  suffered,  whoso  aspirations  had  been 
as  high  as  bis,  not  to  feel  it  to  be  a  terrible 
wrench  to  say  good-by  to  all  his  hopes, 
and  having,  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
him,  the  success  of  his  projects  within  his 
grasp,  to  leave  all,  without,  at  any  rate, 
making  one  supreme  effort  to  retrieve  the 
past,  to  overcome  the  new  difliculties  which 
bad  been  added  to  his  burden  by  the  de¬ 
lay  in  receiving  assistance,  and  to  hand 
over  the  province,  as  be  must  surely  have 
expected  be  could  do,  to  those  whom  he 
had  long  hoped  were  trying  to  stretch  forth 
helping  hands  toward  him  from  the  east. 

So,  after  all,  the  Equatorial  Province 
was  abandoned.  We  arc  told  that  Emin 
could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  very 
few  of  bis  people  wished  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  not  told  anything  of  any 
attempt  to  help  the  people  against  the 
Elgyptians,  who  bad  made  them  rebel,  or 
to  strengthen  their  hands  in  readiness  for 
the  return  of  the  Mahdi’s  troops.  We 
know  that  Emin  finally  left,  and  that  283 
officers,  soldiers,  civil  servants,  women 
and  children  came  with  him.  So  Stanley 
has  accomplished  his  mission,  in  the  light 
that  he  r^arded  it,  with  heroic  endurance 
and  fortitude  ;  but  the  Equatorial  Prov¬ 
ince  has  been  abandoned  to  anarchy  ;  the 
negro  population,  who  were  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Emin’s  affections,  are  left  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Mahdists  and  the 
slave-dealers  ;  the  fruits  of  Elmin’s  daunt¬ 
less  labors  through  fifteen  years  have  been 
surrendered,  and  the  last  remaining  vestige 
of  civilization  and  liberty  in  the  Sudan  has 
been  effaced.  Stanley  has  triumphed,  but 
Central  Africa  is  darker  than  ever. 

And  Emin  has  reached  the  coast,  but 
lies  at  death’s  door,  struck  down  by  sud¬ 
den  accident.  Will  he  recover  to  tell  his 
own  tragic  story,  or  will  that  lie  buried 
with  him  in  an  African  grave ! — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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BT  PROFBSeOR  HUZLKT. 


The  political  speculations  set  foith  in 
Rousseau’s  Diseourt  sur  I’ortpine  <ie  Vini- 
galiti  pamii  Its  hommes,  and  in  the  more 
noted  essay,  Du  Contrat  Social,  which 
were  published,  the  former  in  1764  and 
the  latter  eight  years  later,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  wholly,  foimded  upon 
conceptions  with  the  origination  of  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  The  political,  like 
the  religious,  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Franco  came 
from  England.  Hobbes,  primarily,  and 
Locke,  secondarily  (Rousseau  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  both),  sup¬ 
plied  every  notion  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
which  I  have  mentioned.  But  the  skill  of 
a  master  of  the  literary  art  and  the  fervor 
of  a  prophet  combined  to  embellish  and 
intensify  the  new  presentation  of  old  spec¬ 
ulations  ;  which  had  the  further  good  for¬ 
tune  to  address  itself  to  a  public  as  ripe 
and  ready  as  Balak  himself  to  accept  the 
revelations  of  any  seer  whoso  prophecies 
were  to  its  mind. 

Missionaries,  whether  of  philosophy  or 
of  religion,  rarely  make  rapid  way,  unless 
their  preachings  fall  in  with  the  prepos¬ 
sessions  of  the  multitude  of  shallow  think¬ 
ers,  or  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stalking- 
horse  for  the  promotion  of  the  practical 
aims  of  the  still  larger  multitude,  who  do 
not  profess  to  think  much,  but  are  quite 
certain  they  want  a  great  deal.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  writings  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  touch  both  these  classes  that  the  effect 
they  produced,  especially  in  France,  is 
easily  intelligible.  For,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  French  society 
(not  perhaps  so  different  as  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  from  other  societies  before  and  since) 
presented  two  large  groups  of  people  who 
troubled  themselves  about  politics — in  any 
sense  other  than  that  of  personal  or  party 
intrigue.  There  was  an  upper  stratum  of 
luxurious  idlers,  jealously  excluded  from 
political  action  and  consequently  ignorant 
of  practical  affairs,  with  no  solid  knowl¬ 
edge  or  firm  principles  of  any  sort ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  open-minded  to  every 
novelty  which  could  be  apprehended  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble,  and  exquisitely  ap. 
preciative  of  close  deductive  reasoning  and 
clear  exposition.  Such  a  public  naturally 


welcomed  Rousseau’s  brilliant  develop¬ 
ments  of  plausible  first  principles  by  the 
help  of  that  a  priori  method  which  saves 
so  much  troublesome  investigation.*  It 
just  suited  the  philosophes,”  male  and 
female,  interchanging  their  airy  epigrams 
in  salons,  which  bad  about  as  much  like¬ 
ness  to  the  Academy  or  to  the  Stoa,  as  the 

philosophes”  had  to  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity. 

I  do  nut  forget  the  existence  of  men  of 
the  type  of  Montesquieu  or  D’Argenson  in 
the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
I  take  this  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
enlightened  public  of  that  day.  The  un¬ 
enlightened  public,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  who  were  morally  and  physically 
debased  by  sheer  hunger  ;  or  those,  not  so 
far  dulled  or  infuriat^  by  absolute  want, 
who  yet  were  maddened  by  the  wrongs  of 
every  description  inflicted  upon  them  by  a 
political  system,  which  so  far  ns  its  proper 
object,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  was  con¬ 
cerned  was  effete  and  powerless  ;  the 
subjects  of  a  government  smitten  with  pa¬ 
ralysis  for  everything  but  the  working  of 
iniquity  and  the  generation  of  scandals  ; 
these  naturally  hailed  with  rapture  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  teacher  who  clothed 
passion  in  the  garb  of  philosophy  ;  and 
preached  the  sweeping  away  of  injustice 
by  the  perpetration  of  further  injustice, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  but  the  conversion  of 
sound  theory  into  practice. 

It  is  true  that  any  one  who  has  looked 

*  In  his  famoos  work  on  Ancient  Law  the 
late  8ir  Henry  Maine  has  remarked,  with  great 
jnstioe,  that  Ronssean’s  philosophy  *'  still 
possesses  singular  fascination  for  the  looser 
thinkers  of  every  country  that  “  it  helped 
most  powerfully  to  bring  about  the  grosser 
disappointments  of  which  the  first  French 
Revolution  was  fertile,”  and  that  “  it  gave 
birth,  or  intense  stimulus,  to  the  vices  of 
mentid  habit  all  but  universal  at  the  time,  dis¬ 
dain  of  positive  law,  impatience  of  experience, 
and  the  preference  of  d  priori  to  all  other 
reasoning”  (pp.  89-92).  I  shall  often  have  to 
quote  Ancient  Law.  The  first  edition  of  this 
admirable  book  was  published  in  1861,  but 
now,  after  eighteen  years  of  growing-influence 
on  thoughtful  men,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
or  wilfully  ignored,  by  the  ruck  of  political 
speculators.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  despair 
of  the  future  that  Demos  and  the  Bourbons 
seem  to  be  much  alike  in  their  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  for  either  learning  or  forgetting. 
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below  the  surface  *  will  hardly  be  disposed 
to  join  in  the  cry  which  is  so  often  raised 
Spain  the  “  philosophes"  that  their  “  in¬ 
fidel  and  levelling”  principles  brought 
about  the  French  Revolution.  People, 
like  the  Marquis  d’Argen8r>n,  with  politi¬ 
cal  eyes  in  their  heads,  saw  that  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  inevitable  before  Rousseau  wrote 
a  line.  In  truth,  the  Bull  “  Unigenitus,” 
the  interested  n^stiveness  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  the  extravagancies  and  profli¬ 
gacy  of  the  Court  had  a  great  deal  more 
influence  in  generating  the  castastrophe 
than  all  the  “  philosophes”  that  ever  put 
pen  to  paper.  But,  undoubtedly,  Rous¬ 
seau’s  extremely  attractive  and  widely  read 
writings  did  a  great  deal  to  give  a  color  of 
rationality  to  those  principles  of  ’89  f 
which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
are  considered  by  a  good  many  people  to 
be  the  Magna  Charts  of  the  human  race. 
“  Lilierty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,”  is 
still  the  war  cry  of  those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  think,  with  Rousseau,  that 
human  sufferings  must  needs  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society  and  can  all  be  alleviated  or  re¬ 
moved  by  political  changes. 

The  intellectual  impulse  which  may  thus 
bo  fairly  enough  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  Genevese  dreamer  has  by  no  means 
spent  itself  in  the  century  and  a  half  which 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  given.  On  the 
contrary,  after  a  period  of  comparative 
obscurity  (at  least  outside  France),  Rous¬ 
seauism  has  gradually  come  to  the  front 


*  Those  who  desire  to  do  so  with  ease  and 
pleasure  should  read  M.  Bocquain's  L'tuprH 
rh'olulionnaire  en  France  avcaU  la  Rcvolutim.  It 
is  really  a  luminous  book,  which  ought  to  be 
translated  tor  the  beneflt  of  our  rising  public 
men,  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  education,  are  so  often  unable  to 
read  French  with  comfort.  For  deeper  stu¬ 
dents  there  is,  of  course,  the  great  work  of 
M.  Taine,  Les  oriffines  de  la  Fiance  eontempo- 
raine. 

t  Kir  H.  Maine  observes  that  the  “  strictly 
juridical  axiom”  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Antonins 
era  (“  omnes  homines  nature  asqiiales  sunt  ”), 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Rousseau, 
and  being  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  returned  to 
France  endowed  with  vastly  greater  energy 
and  dignity,  and  that  “  of  all  *  the  principles 
of  1789  ’  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  least 
strenuously  assailed,  which  has  most  thor¬ 
oughly  leavened  modem  opinion,  and  which 
promises  to  modify  most  deeply  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  societies,  and  the  politics  of  States” 
(Ancient  Law,  p.  96). 


again,  and  at  present  promises  to  exeit 
once  more  a  very  grave  influence  on  prac¬ 
tical  life.  The  two  essays  to  which  I  have 
referred  are,  to  all  appearance,  very  little 
known  to  the  preaent  generation  of  those 
who  have  followed  in  Rousseau’s  track. 
None  the  less  is  it  true  that  his  teachings, 
filtered  through  innumerable  channels  and 
passing  under  other  names,  are  still  re¬ 
garded  as  the  foundations  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  by  the  existing  representatives  of  the 
classes  who  were  so  much  attracted  by  them 
when  they  were  put  forth.  My  friend, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  who  probably  knows 
more  about  Rousseau  and  his  school  than 
anybody  else,*  must  have  been  entertained 
(so  far  as  amusement  is  possible  to  the 
subject  of  the  process  of  “  heckliug”) 
when  Rousseau’s  plait,  the  indigestibility 
of  which  he  exposed  so  many  years  ago, 
were  set  before  him  as  a  wholesome  Brit¬ 
ish  dish  ;  the  situation  had  a  certain 
piquancy,  which  no  one  would  appreciate 
more  keenly. 

1  happened  to  be  very  much  occupied 
upon  subjects  of  a  totally  differeut  charac¬ 
ter,  and  had  no  mind  to  leave  them,  when 
the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  and  some 
letters  to  which  it  gave  rise,  appeared  in 
the  Timet.  But  I  have  very  long  enter¬ 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  revived 
Rousseauism  of  our  day  is  working  sad 
mischief,  leading  astray  those  who  have 
not  the  time,  even  when  they  possess  the 
ability,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  superficial¬ 
ly  plausible  doctrines  which  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  among  them.  And  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty  to  see  whether  some  thirty  years’ 
training  in  the  art  of  making  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  intelligible  to  audiences  without  much 
learning,  but  with  that  abundance  of  keen 
practical  sense  which  characterizes  English 
workmen  of  the  better  class,  would  enable 
me  to  do  something  toward  the  counter¬ 
action  of  the  fallacious  guidance  which  is 
offered  to  them.  Perhaps  I  may  be  per^ 
initted  to  add  that  the  subject  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me.  Very  curious  cases  of 
communal  organization  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  whole  subject  of  the 


*  If  I  had  not  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Morley’s  Roatieau,  and  Kir  Henra  Maine’s 
AneietU  Law,  especially  the  admirable  chapters 
3  and  4,  mast  be  unknown  to  many  political 
writers  and  speakers,  and  d  fortiori  to  the 
general  public,  there  would  he  no  excuse  for 
the  present  essay,  which  simply  restates  the 
case  which  they  have  so  exhaustively  treated. 
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rights  of  propeity  coine  before  those  whoee 
duty  It  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
condition  of  either  sea  or  freshwater  fish* 
eries,  or  with  the  administration  of  Fishery 
Laws.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  my 
fate  to  discliarge  such  duties  to  the  beat 
my  ability  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
landownership  and  the  difficulties  which 
arise  out  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  com¬ 
moners  and  owners  in  severalty.  And  I 
had  good  reason  to  know  that  mistaken 
theories  on  these  subjects  are  very  liable 
to  be  translated  into  illegal  actions.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  letters  which  I 
wrote  in  any  degree  attained  the  object  (of 
vastly  greater  importance,  to  my  mind, 
than  any  personal  question)  which  1  had 
in  view.  But  I  was  quite  aware,  whatever 
their  other  results,  they  would  probably 
involve  me  in  disagre^ble  consequences  ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  in  the  necessity  of 
proving  a  variety  of  statements,  which  I 
could  only  adumbrate  within  the  compass 
of  the  space  that  the  Timet  could  afford 
me,  liberal  as  the  editor  showed  himself 
to  be  in  that  respect.  What  I  purpose  to 
do  in  the  course  of  the  present  article, 
then,  is  to  make  good  these  shortcomings  ; 
to  show  what  Rousseau's  doctrines  were  ; 
and  to  inquire  into  their  scientific  value — 
with,  I  ho[»e,  that  impartiality  which  it 
beseems  us  to  exhibit  in  inquiries  into  an¬ 
cient  history.  Having  done  this  I  propose 
to  leave  the  application  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  arrive  to  the  intelligence  of  my 
readers,  as  I  shall  thus  escape  collision  with 
several  of  my  res)>ected  contemporaries.* 

I  have  indicated  two  sources  from  which 


*  From  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  letter  in  the 
Times  of  the  27th  of  November,  1889,  1  gather 
that  he  altogether  repudiates  the  doctrines 
which  I  am  about  to  criticise.  I  rejoiee  to 
hear  it ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they  thus 
lose  the  shelter  of  his  high  authority  ;  second¬ 
ly,  because,  after  this  repudiation,  anything  I 
may  say  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages 
against  Bonsseauiam  cannot  be  disagreeable  to 
him  ;  and,  thirdly,  beeanse  I  desire  to  express 
my  great  regret  that,  in  however  good  com¬ 
pany,  I  should  have  lacked  the  inteUigence  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  previously  re- 

C'  lated  the  views  attributed  to  him  by  the 
socialists.  May  1  take  this  opportunity 
of  informing  the  many  correspondents  who 
usually  favor  me  with  comments  (mostly  ad¬ 
verse,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  on  what  I  venture  to 
write,  that  I  have  no  other  answer  to  give 
them  bat  Pilate’s :  "  What  I  have  written  1 
have  written"  7  1  have  no  energy  to  waste  on 
replies  to  irresponsible  criticism. 


our  knowledge  of  Rousseau’s  system  may 
be  derived,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
any  further.  But  it  is  needful  to  obsene 
that  the  dicta  of  the  author  of  the  Contrat 
Social,  published  in  1762,  are  nut  unfre- 
quently  very  bard— indeed  I  might  say 
impossible — to  reconcile  with  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Ditcourt,  which  appeared 
eight  years  earlier  ^  and  that,  if  any  one 
should  maintain  that  the  older  essay  was 
not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  that  it 
has  been,  in  some  respects,  more  or  less 
set  aside  by  the  later,  he  might  find  strong 
grounds  for  his  opinion.  It  is  enough  fur 
me  that  the  same  it  priori  method  and  tlte 
same  fallacious  assumptions  pervade  both. 

The  thesis  of  the  earlier  work  is  that 
man,  in  the  “  state  of  nature,”  was  a  very 
excellent  creature  indeed,  strong,  healthy, 
good  and  contented  ;  and  that  ^1  the  evils 
which  have  befallen  him,  such  as  feeble¬ 
ness,  sickness,  wickedness,  and  misery, 
result  from  his  having  forsaken  the  ”  state 
of  nature”  for  the  ”  state  of  civilization.” 
And  the  first  step  in  this  downward  prog¬ 
ress  was  the  setting  up  of  rights  of  several 
property.  It  might  seem  to  a  plain  man 
that  the  argument  here  turns  on  a  matter 
of  fact ;  if  it  is  not  histoncally  true  that 
men  were  once  in  this  ”  state  of  nature” 
— what  becomes  of  it  all  f  However, 
Rousseau  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  the 
Ditcourt,  not  only  that  the  ”  state  of  na- 
tuie”  is  something  which  no  longer  exists, 
but  that  ”  perhaps  it  never  existed,  and 
probably  never  will  exisL”  Yet  it  is  some¬ 
thing  ”  of  which  it  is  nevertheless  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  accurate  notions  in  order  to 
judge  our  present  condition  rightly.’  ’  Af¬ 
ter  making  this  singular  statement,  Rous¬ 
seau  goes  on  to  observe  :  ”  II  faudrait 
m6me  plus  de  philosophie  qu’ou  ne  penae 
a  celui  qni  entreprendrait  de  determiner 
exactement  les  precautions  &  prendre  pour 
faire  sur  ce  sujet  de  solides  observations.  ” 
And,  certainly,  the  amount  of  philosophy 
required  to  l»ase  an  aigument  on  that  which 
does  not  exist,  has  not  existed,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  never  will  exist,  may  well  seem  unat¬ 
tainable — at  any  rate,  at  first  sight.  Yet, 
apart  from  analogies  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  mathematical  sciences — where, 
for  example,  a  straight  line  is  a  thing  which 
has  not  existed,  does  not  exist,  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  exist,  and  yet  forms  a  good 
ground  for  reasoning  ;  and  the  value  of 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  discuss — I  take 
it  that  Rousseau  has  a  very  comprehensible 
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idea  at  the  bottom  of  this  tronbleaome 
statement.  What  I  conceire  him  to  mean 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  form  an  ideal  con¬ 
ception  of  what  ought  to  be  the  condition 
of  mankind  ;  *  ana  that,  haring  done  so, 
we  are  bound  to  judge  the  existing  state 
of  things  by  that  ideal.  That  assumption 
pats  us  on  the  *  *  high  priori  road  ’  ’  at 
once. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  a  political 
ideal  as  a  goal  toward  which  social  conduct 
should  strire,  whether  it  can  ever  be  com¬ 
pletely  realized  or  not ;  any  more  than 
any  one  will  doubt  that  it  is  useful  to  have 
a  moral  ideal  toward  which  personal  con¬ 
duct  should  tend,  even  though  one  may 
never  reach  it.  Certainly,  1  am  the  last 
person  to  question  this,  or  to  doubt  that 
politics  is  as  susceptible  of  treatment  by 
scientific  method  as  any  other  field  of  nat¬ 
ural  knowledge  f  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that,  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  having 
a  political  ideal,  fashioned  by  an  absolute 
rule  of  political  conduct,  it  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  without  one,  rather  than  to  adopt 
the  first  phantasm,  bred  of  fallacious  rea¬ 
sonings  and  born  of  the  unscientific  imag¬ 
ination,  which  presents  itself.  The  be¬ 
nighted  traveller,  lost  on  a  moor,  who 
refuses  to  follow  a  man  with  a  lantern  is 
sorely  not  to  be  commended.  Bnt  sup- 

*  Compare  AndetU  Lau : — **  The  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture  COD  fused  the  Past  and  the  I^reaeut.  Log¬ 
ically,  it  implied  a  state  of  Nature  which  had 
once  been  regulated  by  Natural  Law  ;  yet  the 
iurisoonsnltsdo  not  speak  clearly  or  oonfident- 
ly  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state"  (p.  73). 
“  There  are  some  writers  on  the  subject  who 
attempt  to  evade  the  fundamental  difficulty  by 
contending  that  the  code  of  Nature  exists  in 
the  future  and  is  the  goal  to  which  all  civil 
laws  are  moving"  (p.  74).  The  jnisoonsulta 
conceived  of  Natural  Law  "  as  a  system  which 
ought  gradually  to  absorb  Civil  Laws"  (p.  76). 
“  Its  functions  were,  in  short,  remedial,  not 
revolutionary  or  anarchical.  And  this  unfor¬ 
tunately  is  the  exact  point  at  which  the  modem 
view  of  a  Law  of  Nature  haa  often  ceased  to 
resemble  the  ancient  ”  (p.  77). 

f  In  the  course  of  the  oorrespondence  in  the 
Times  to  which  I  have  refeireo,  I  was  earnest¬ 
ly  exhorted  to  believe  that  the  world  of  poli¬ 
tics  does  not  lie  outside  of  the  provinoe  of 
science.  My  impression  is  that  I  was  trying 
to  teaob  the  public  that  great  troth,  which  I 
had  learned  from  Mill  and  Comte,  thirty  five 
years  ago  ;  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  my  well 
meaning  monitor  was  more  oocnj^ed  with 
peg-tops  than  with  politics.  See  a  Isctnre  on 
the  '*  Educational  V^ue  of  the  Natural  History 
Scienoes"  delivered  in  1854  {Lay  Sermons,  p. 
97). 


pose  his  hesitation  arises  from  a  well- 
grounded  doubt  as  to  whether  the  seeming 
luminary  is  anything  but  a  will  o’  the  wisp  f 
And,  unless  1  fail  egregiously  in  attaining 
my  purpose,  those  who  read  this  paper  to 
the  end  will,  I  think,  have  no  doubt  that 
the  political  lantern  of  Kousscauism  is  a 
mere  corpse  candle  and  will  plunge  those 
who  follow  it  in  the  deepest  of  anarchic 

There  is  another  point  which  mast  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  any  discussion 
of  Rousseau’s  doctrines  ;  and  that  is  the 
meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the  word 
“  inequality.”  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  as  now,  political  and  biological  phil¬ 
osophers  found  they  were  natural  allies.* 
Rous-seau  is  not  intelligible  without  Buffon, 
with  whose  earlier  works  be  was  evidently 
acquainted,  and  whose  influence  in  the 
following  passage  is  obvious  : — 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  must  seek  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  the  differences  by  which  men 
are  distinguished  in  these  successive  changes 
of  the  human  constitution  ;  since  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  that  they  are,  naturally,  as 
equal  among  themselves  as  were  the  animals 
of  each  species  before  various  physical  causes 
bad  produced,  in  some  of  them,  the  varieties 
which  we  observe.  In  fact,  it  is  not  conceiv¬ 
able  that  these  first  changes,  by  whatever 
means  they  were  brought  about,  altered,  at 
once  and  in  the  same  way,  all  the  individuals 
of  a  species ;  bnt  some  having  become  im¬ 
proved  or  deteriorated,  and  having  acquired 
different  qualities,  good  or  bad,  which  were 
not  inherent  in  their  nature,  ^e  others  re 
mained  longer  in  their  original  state  ;  and 
such  vras  the  first  source  of  inequality  among 
men,  which  is  more  easy  to  prove  thus,  in  a 
general  way,  than  to  assign  exactly  to  its  true 
causes.  (J^cours,  Preface.) 

In  accordance  with  this  conception  of 
the  origin  of  inequality  among  men,  Rous¬ 
seau  distinguishes,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Di9cour$,  two  kinds  of  inequality  : 

the  one  which  I  term  natural,  or  physical,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  established  by  nature,  and  which 
consists  in  the  differences  of  age,  health,  bod¬ 
ily  strength,  and  intellectual  or  spiritual  qual. 
itiea  ;  the  other,  which  may  be  called  moral, 
or  political,  because  it  depends  on  a  sort  of 


*  The  publication  of  Buffon ’s  Histoirs 
NaturtOe  began  in  1749.  Thus  Rousseau  was 
indebted  to  the  naturalists ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Darwin,  who 
start^  what  is  now  usually  known  as  La¬ 
marck’s  hypothesis,  the  naturalist  was  set 
speculating  by  the  ideas  of  the  philosopher 
Hartley,  transmitted  through  Priestley.  See 
Zoonomia,  I.  sect,  xxxix.  p.  483  (ed.  1796).  I 
hope  some  day  to  deal  at  length  with  this  cu¬ 
rious  fact  in  scientific  history. 
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conTention,  and  is  established,  or  at  least  aa- 
thorised,  bj  the  consent  of  mankind,.  This 
last  inequality  consists  in  the  different  privi. 
leges  which  some  enjoy,  to  the  prejndice  of 
others,  as  being  richer,  more  hoDor^,  more 
powerful  than  they,  or  by  making  themselres 
obeyed  by  others. 

Of  course  the  question  readily  suggests 
itself  :  Before  drawing  this  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  natural  and  political 
inequality,  might  it  not  be  as  well  to  in* 
quire  whether  they  are  not  intimately  con- 
nected,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  is 
essentially  a  consequence  of  the  former  ? 
This  question  is  indeed  put  by  Kousseau 
himself.  And,  as  the  only  answer  he  has 
to  give  is  a  piece  of  silly  and  insincere 
rhetoric  about  its  being  a  question  fit  only 
for  slaves  to  discuss  in  presence  of  their 
masters,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he 
knew  well  enough  he  dare  not  grapple 
with  it.  The  only  safe  course  for  him  was 
to  go  by  on  the  other  side  and  as  far  as 
the  breadth  of  the  road  would  permit  ; 
and,  in  the  rest  of  his  writings,  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  two  senses  of  in¬ 
equality,  as  convenience  might  dictate. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  kept 
well  in  view,  we  mav  proceed  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  fundamental  theses  of  the 
“  Discourse”  and  of  the  “  Social  Con¬ 
tract  ”  which  Rousseau  calls  the  “  prin- 
cipes  du  droit  politique.”  Kousseau  de 
fines  his  object  thus  ; — 

Je  Tens  chercher  sidansl’ordre  civil  il  pent 
y  avoir  qnelqne  regie  d’administration  legitime 
et  shre,  en  prenant  les  hommea  tela  qn’ila  aont 
et  lea  loia  tela  qn’ellea  pen  vent  etre.  Je  ta- 
eberai  d'allier  tonjonra  dans  cette  recherche 
oe  qne  le  droit  permet  avec  ce  qne  I'inttf^t 
present,  afin  qne  la  jnatice  et  I’ntilit^  ne  ae 
tronvent  point  divia^es.* 

In  other  words,  our  philosopher  pro¬ 
pounds  ”  sure,”  that  is  ”  absolute,”  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are,  at  once  ethically  and 

*  Conirai  Social,  livre  1”.  Compare  Hobbea'a 
dedication  of  Human  \ature  written  in  1640  : 
— “  They  who  have  written  of  justice  and  pol¬ 
icy  in  general,  do  all  invade  each  other  and 
themselves  with  contradictions.  To  rednee 
this  doctrine  to  the  mlea  and  infallibility  of 
reason  there  is  no  way,  but,  first,  put  such 
principles  down  for  a  foundation,  as  passion, 
not  mistrusting,  may  not  seek  to  displace  ; 
and  afterward  to  bnild  thereon  the  trnth  of 
oases  in  the  law  of  nature  (which  hitherto  have 
been  built  in  the  air)  by  degrees,  till  the 
whole  have  been  inexpugnable.'’  However,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Hobbes  does  not  start 
from  a  priori  principles  of  ethics,  but  from  the 
practic^  necessities  of  men  in  society. 


politically,  sufficient  rules  of  conduct,  and 
that  I  understand  to  be  the  precise  object 
of  all  who  have  followed  in  his  track.  It 
was  said  of  the  Genevese  theorist,  ”  Le 
genre  bnmain  avait  perdu  ses  litres  ;  Jean- 
Jacques  les  a  retrouves  just  as  his  intel¬ 
lectual  pivgeny  declare  that  t'lC  nation 
ought  to  ”  resume”  the  landed  property 
of  which  it  has,  unfortunately,  lost  tlie 
title-deeds. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider 
what  the  chief  of  these  principles  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  are  : — 

1.  All  men  are  born  free,  politically 
equal,  and  good,  and  in  the  ”  state  of  na¬ 
ture”  remain  so  ;  consequently  it  is  their 
natural  right  to  be  free,  equal,  and  (pre¬ 
sumably,  their  duty  to  be)  good.* 

2.  All  men  being  equal  by  natural  right, 
none  can  have  any  right  to  encroach  on 
another’s  equal  right.  Hence  no  man  can 
appropriate  any  part  of  the  common  means 
of  subsistence — that  is  to  say,  the  land  or 
anything  which  the  land  produces — with¬ 
out  tlie  unanimous  consent  of  all  other 
men.  Under  any  other  circumstances, 
property  is  usurpation,  or,  in  plain  terms, 
robbery,  f 

3.  Political  rights,  therefore,  are  based 
npon  contract ;  the  so-called  right  of  con¬ 
quest  is  no  right,  and  property  which  has 
been  acquired  by  force  may  rightly  be 
taken  away  by  force.J 

I  am  bound  to  confess,  at  the  outset, 
that,  while  quite  open  to  conviction,  I  in- 

*  CoiUrai  Social,  v.  pp.  98,  99.  The  refer¬ 
ences  here  given  are  to  the  volumes  and  pages 
of  Mussay  Pathay’s  edition  (1826).  Discour  a, 
passim ;  see  especially  p.  268. 

f  Discours,  pp.  257,  258-276.  How  many 
wild  sermons  nave  l^n  preached  on  this 
text : — “  Ignores  vons  qn’nne  multitude  de 
VOS  florae  p4rit  ou  sonlfre  du  besoin  de  ce  que 
Tons  avex  de  trop,  et  qn’il  vous  fallait  un  con- 
sentement  expr^  et  unanime  du  genre  hnuiain 
poor  vous  approprier  snr  la  snbsistance  com¬ 
mune  tout  oe  qui  alloit  au  dels  de  la  votre  ?*  ’ 

I  Discours,  pp.  276  280  ;  Oontrat,  chap.  iii.  : 
— *'  Telle  fut  ou  dut  ttre”  (charming  alterna¬ 
tive  !)  “  I’origine  de  la  Booi(;t6  et  des  lois,  qui 
donni^cent  de  nonvelles  enUaves  an  foible  et 
de  nonvelles  forces  an  riche,  ditrnisirent  sans 
retour  la  liberty  naturelle,  fixerent  pour  jamais 
la  loi  de  la  propri£t4  et  de  I’in4galit6,  d’une 
adroite  usurpation  firent  nn  droit  irrevocable, 
et,  pour  le  profit  de  qnelqnes  ambitien^  as- 
sujettirent  desormais  tout  le  ^enre  bnmain  an 
travail,  ft  la  servitude  et  ft  la  misere”  {Discours, 
p.  278).  Behold  the  quintessence  of  Rous¬ 
seauism— method  and  results — with  practical 
application,  legible  by  the  swiftest  runner  ! 
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dine  to  think  that  the  obvious  practical 
consequences  of  these  propositions  are  not 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
and  that  they  are  certain  to  prove  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  Due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  possible 
influence  of  such  prejudice  as  may  flow 
from  this  opinion  upon  my  further  con¬ 
viction  that,  regarded  from  a  purely  the¬ 
oretical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  they 
are  so  plainly  and  demonstrably  false  that, 
except  fur  the  gravity  of  their  practical 
consequences,  they  would  be  ridiculous. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  famous 
phrase  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,”  which  gallicized  Americans,  who 
were  as  much  ”  philosophes”  as  their  in¬ 
herited  common  sense  and  their  practical 
acquaintance  with  men  and  with  affairs 
would  let  them  be,  put  forth  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  ”  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence”  ?  I  have  seen  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  new-born  infants.  Without  wishing 
to  s{>eak  of  them  with  the  least  disrespect 
— a  thing  no  man  can  do,  without,  as  the 
proverb  says,  “  fouling  his  own  nest  ” — I 
fail  to  understand  how  they  can  be  affirmed 
to  have  any  political  qualities  at  all.  How 
can  it  be  said  that  thes<t  poor  little  mortals 
who  have  not  even  the  capacity  to  kick  to 
any  definite  end,  nor  indeed  to  do  anything 
but  vagtiely  squirm  and  squall,  are  equal 
politically,  except  as  all  zeros  may  be  said 
to  be  equal  t  How  can  little  creatures  be 
said  to  be  **  free”  of  whom  not  one  would 
live  for  four  and  twenty  hours  if  it  were 
not  imprisoned  by  kindly  hands  and  co¬ 
erced  into  applying  its  foolish  wandering 
mouth  to  the  breast  it  could  never  find  for 
itself  t  How  is  the  being  whose  brain  is 
still  too  pulpy  to  hold  an  idea  of  any  de¬ 
scription  to  be  a  moral  agent  either  good 
or  bad  I  Surely  it  must  be  a  juke,  and 
rather  a  cynical  one  too,  to  talk  of  the  po¬ 
litical  status  of  a  new-born  child  ?  But 
we  may  carry  our  questions  a  step  further. 
If  it  is  mere  abracadabra  to  speak  of  men 
being  born  in  a  statu  of  political  freedom 
and  equality,  thus  fallaciously  confusing 
positive  equality — that  is  to  say,  the 
equality  of  powers — with  the  equality  of 
impotences  ;  in  what  conceivable  state  of 
society  is  it  possible  that  men  should  not 
merely  be  born,  but  pass  through  child- 
hoo<l  and  still  remain  free  f  Has  a  child 
of  fourteen  been  free  to  choose  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  all  the  connotations  with  which 
words  became  burdened  in  their  use  by 


generation  after  generation  !  Has  it  been 
free  to  choose  the  habits  enforced  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  more  surely  driven  home  by  ex¬ 
ample  ?  Has  it  been  free  to  invent  its 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong  I  Or 
rather,  has  it  not  been  as  much  held  in 
bondage  by  its  surroundings  and  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  scourge  of  opin¬ 
ion,  as  a  veritable  slave,  although  the  fetters 
and  the  whip  may  be  invisible  and  intan¬ 
gible  t 

Surely,  Aristotle  was  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  this  matter  than  Hobbes  or  Rous¬ 
seau.  And  if  the  predicate  ‘‘  born  slave” 
would  more  nearly  agree  with  fact  than 
‘‘  born  free,”  what  is  to  be  said  about 
”  born  equal”  ?  Rousseau,  like  the  sen¬ 
timental  thetorician  that  he  was.  and  half, 
or  more  than  half,  sham,  as  all  sentimental 
rhetoricians  are,  sagaciously  fought  shy, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  natural  upon  political  equality. 
But  those  of  us  who  do  not  care  for  senti¬ 
ment  and  do  care  for  truth  may  not  evade 
the  consideration  of  that  which  is  really 
the  key  of  the  position.  If  Rousseau,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  his  children  go  to  the  en- 
fant»  lrouvi$,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  father’s  duties  toward  them,  he 
would  hardly  have  talked  so  fast  about 
men  being  born  equal,  even  in  a  political 
sense.  For,  if  that  merely  means  that  all 
new-born  children  are  political  zeros — it 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  though  true  enough, 
nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  while,  if  it  means 
that,  in  their  potentiality  of  becoming  fac¬ 
tors  in  any  social  organization — citizens  in 
Rousseau’s  sense — all  men  are  bom  equal, 
it  is  probably  the  most  astounding  falsity 
that  ever  was  put  forth  by  a  political  spec¬ 
ulator  ;  and  that,  as  all  students  of  politi¬ 
cal  speculation  will  agree,  is  saying  a  good 
deal  for  it.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  wide  inetiuality  which 
children,  even  of  the  same  family,  exhibit, 
as  soon  as  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  ;  which  is 
earlier  than  moat  people  fancy.  Every 
family  spontaneously  becomes  a  polity. 
Among  the  children,  there  are  some  who 
continue  to  be  ”  more  honored  and  more 
powerful  than  the  rest,  and  to  make  them¬ 
selves  obeyed  ”  (sometimes,  indeed,  by 
their  elders)  in  virtue  of  nothing  but  their 
moral  and  mental  qualities.  Here,  ”  po¬ 
litical  inequality”  visibly  dogs  the  heels  of 
‘‘  natural  ”  inequality.  The  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  becomes  a  political  body,  a  civitaa, 
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with  its  rights  of  property,  and  its  practi¬ 
cal  distinctions  of  rank  and  power.  And 
all  this  comes  about  neither  by  force  nor  by 
fraud,  but  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  innate  inequalities  of  capability. 

Thus  men  are  certainly  not  bom  free 
and  equal  in  natural  qualities  ;  when  they 
are  bom,  the  predicates  “  free”  and 
**  equal  ”  in  the  political  sense  are  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them  ;  and  as  they  develop, 
year  by  year,  the  differences  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  potentialities  with  which  they  really 
are  born,  become  more  and  more  obvious¬ 
ly  converted  into  actual  differences — the 
inequality  of  political  faculty  shows  itself 
to  i>e  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
equality  of  natural  faculty.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  earliest  men  were 'nomads. 
But  among  a  body  of  naked  wandering 
savages,  though  there  may  be  no  verbally 
recognised  distinctions  of  rank  or  office, 
superior  strength  and  cunning  confer  au¬ 
thority  of  a  more  valid  kind  than  that  se¬ 
cured  by  Acts  of  Parliament  ;  there  may 
be  no  property  in  things,  but  the  witless 
man  will  be  poverty-stricken  in  ideas,  the 
clever  man  will  be  a  capitalist  in  that  same 
commodity,  which  in  the  long  ran  boys 
all  other  commodities  ;  one  will  miss  op¬ 
portunities,  the  other  will  make  them  ; 
and,  proclaim  human  equality  as  londly  as 
you  like.  Witless  will  serve  his  brother. 
So  long  as  men  are  men  and  society  is  so¬ 
ciety,  human  equality  will  be  a  dream  ; 
and  the  assumption  that  it  does  exist  is  as 
untrue  in  fact  as  it  sets  the  mark  of  im¬ 
practicability  on  every  theory  of  what 
ought  to  be,  which  starts  from  it. 

And  that  last  remark  suggests  that  there 
is  another  way  of  regarding  Rousseau’s 
speculations.  It  may  bo  pointed  out  that, 
after  all,  whatever  estimate  we  may  form 
of  him,  the  author  of  works  which  have 
made  such  a  noise  in  the  world  could  not 
have  been  a  mere  fool  ;  and  that,  if,  in 
their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  the  doctrines 
which  he  advanced  are  so  easily  upset,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  in  his  mind  some¬ 
thing  which  is  different  from  that  sense. 

I  am  a  good  deal  disposed  to  think  that 
this  is  the  case.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  Rousseau,  having 
got  bold  of  a  plausible  hypothesis,  more 
or  less  unconsciously  made  up  a  clothing 
of  imaginary  facts  to  hide  its  real  naked¬ 
ness.  He  was  not  the  fiist  nor  the  last 
philosopher  to  perform  this  feat. 

As  soon  as  men  began  to  think  about 
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political  problems,  it  must  have  struck 
them  that,  if  the  main  object  of  society 
was  the  welfare  of  its  members  (and  until 
this  became  clear,  political  action  could 
not  have  risen  above  the  level  of  instinct  *), 
there  were  all  sorts  of  distinctions  among 
men,  and  burdens  laid  upon  them,  which 
nowise  contributed  to  that  end.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  great  leveller,  Rome,  bad  actually 
throwu  down  innumerable  social  and  na¬ 
tional  party-walls,  had  absorbed  all  other 
forms  of  citizenship  into  her  own,  and 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  world  under  one  system  of 
obligations — thoughtful  men  were  dis¬ 
covering  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  societv,  that  all  men  should  be  as 
free  as  possible,  consistently  with  those 
interests ;  and  that  they  should  all  be 
equally  bound  by  the  ethical  and  legal 
obligations  which  are  essential  to  social 
existence.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
conclusion  is  one  which  might  be  arrived 
at  by  observation  and  induction  from  the 
phenomena  of  past  and  present  experience. 
My  belief  is  that  it  is  the  conclusion  which 
must  be  reached  by  those  means,  when 
they  are  rightly  employed — and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  doctrines  of  freedom  and 
equality,  so  far  as  they  were  preached  by 
the  Stoics  and  others,  would  have  had  not 
the  least  success,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
far  approved  by  experience  and  so  far  in 
harmony  with  human  instincts,  that  the 
Roman  jurists  found  they  could  work  them 
up  with  effect  into  practical  legislation. 
For  the  A  priori  arguments  of  the  pbiloso- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  what  we  call 
rational  groanda  for  onr  beliefs  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  irrational  attempts  to  jnstify  onr  in¬ 
stincts.  I  cannot  doubt  that  human  society 
existed  before  language  or  any  ethical  oon- 
scionsneas.  Gregarious  animals  form  polities, 
in  which  they  act  acoording  to  rules  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  society,  although, 
of  oourse,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
obey  laws  in  the  juridical  sense.  The  polities 
of  the  masterlesa  dogs  in  Eastern  cities  are 
well  known.  And,  in  any  street  of  an  English 
town,  one  may  obMrve  a  small  dog  chased  by 
a  bigger,  who  turns  round  the  moment  he  has 
entered  bis  own  territory  and  defies  the  other  ; 
while,  usually,  after  various  manifestations  of 
anger  and  contempt,  the  bigger  withdraws. 
No  doubt  the  small  dog  has  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  arrival  of  assistance  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  big  one  of  the  effects 
of  sticks  and  stones  and  other  odd  missiles  ; 
no  doubt,  the  associations  thus  engrained  are 
the  prime  source  of  the  practical  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  ownership  on  both  sides.  I  suspect 
it  has  been  very  much  the  same  among  men. 
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pheni  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  first  of  the  Empire,  stand  examin¬ 
ation  no  better  than  those  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
French  Revolution.  As  is  the  fashion  of 
{■peculators,  they  scorned  to  remain  on  the 
safe  if  humble  ground  of  experience,  and 
preferred  to  prophecy  from  the  sublime 
cloudland  of  the  a  priori  ;  so  that,  busied 
with  deduction  from  their  ideal  “  ought  to 
be”  they  overlooked  the  “  what  has  been,” 
the  “  what  is,”  and  the  ”  what  can  be.” 

It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  idea  of 
living  ”  according  to  natnre  ;”  which  be¬ 
got  the  idea  of  the  “state  of  nature;” 
which  begot  the  notion  that  the  “  state  of 
nature”  was  a  reality,  and  that,  once  upon 
a  time,  “  all  men  were  free  and  equal  ”  — 
which  again  begot  the  theory,  that  society 
ought  to  be  reformed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  back  these  halcyon  days  of  free¬ 
dom  and  equality  ;  which  begot  laisaez 
faire  and  universal  suffrage  ;  which  begot 
the  theory  so  dear  to  young  men  of  more 
ambition  than  industry,  that,  while  every 
other  trade,  business,  or  profession  re¬ 
quires  theoretical  training  and  practical 
skill,  and  would  go  to  tlie  dogs  if  those 
who  carry  them  on  were  appointed  by  the 
majority  of  votes  of  people  who  know 
nothing  about  it  and  very  little  about  them 
— the  management  of  the  affairs  of  society 
will  be  perfectly  successful,  if  only  the 
people  who  may  be  trusted  to  know  noth¬ 
ing,  will  vote  into  odice  the  people  who 
may  be  trusted  to  do  nothing. 

If  this  is  the  political  ideal  of  the  mod¬ 
em  followers  of  Rousseau,  I,  for  my  part, 
object  to  strive  after  it,  or  to  do  anything 
but  oppose,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
those  who  would  fain  drive  us  that  way. 
Freedom,  used  foolishly,  and  equality,  as¬ 
serted  in  words,  but  every  moment  denied 
by  the  facts  of  nature,  are  things  of  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  rather  too  much 
already.  If  1  mistake  not,  one  thing  we 
need  to  learn  is  the  necessity  of  limiting 
individual  freedom  for  the  general  good  ; 
and  another,  that,  although  decision  by  a 
majority  of  votes  may  be  as  good  a  rough- 
and-ready  way  as  can  be  devised  to  get 
political  questions  settled,  yet  that,  theo¬ 
retically,  the  despotism  of  a  majority  is  as 
little  justifiable  and  as  dangerous  as  that 
of  one  man  ;  and  yet  another,  that  voting 
power,  as  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  opin¬ 
ion,  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  curse  than  a 
blessing  to  the  voters,  unless  that  opinion 
Naw  Saaixs. — Voi..  LI.,  No.  2.  17 
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is  the  result  of  a  sound  judgment  operating 
upon  sound  knowledge.  Some  experience 
of  sea-life  leads  me  to  think  that  1  should 
be  very  sorry  to  find  myself  on  board  a 
ship  in  which  the  voices  of  the  cook  and 
the  loblolly  boys  counted  for  as  much  as 
those  of  the  officers,  upon  a  question  of 
steering,  or  reefing  topsails  ;  or  where  the 
“great  heart”  of  the  crew  was  called 
upon  to  settle  the  ship’s  course.  And 
there  is  no  sea  more  dangerous  than  the 
ocean  of  practical  politics — none  in  which 
there  is  more  need  of  good  pilotage  and  of 
a  single,  unfaltering  purpose  when  the 
waves  rise  high. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  duettine 
that  all  men  are,  in  any  sense,  or  have 
been,  at  any  time,  free  and  equal,  is  an 
utterly  baseless  fiction.  Nor  does  the 
proposition  fare  much  better  if  we  modify 
it,  so  as  to  say  that  all  men  ought  to  be 
free  and  equal,  so  long  as  the  “  ought  ” 
poses  as  a  command  of  immutable  moral¬ 
ity.  For,  assuredly,  it  is  not  intuitively 
certain  “  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free  and 
equal.”  Therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  justified 
at  all  a  priori,  it  must  be  deducible  from 
some  proposition  which  is  intuitively  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  unfortunately  none  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  For  the  proposition  that  men  ought 
to  be  free  to  do  what  they  please,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  infringe  on  the  equal  rights 
of  other  men,  assumes  that  men  have  equal 
rights  and  cannot  be  used  to  prove  that 
assumption.  And  if,  instead  of  appealing 
to  philosophy  we  turn  to  revealed  religion, 
I  am  mvt  aware  that  either  Judaism  or 
Christianity  affirms  the  political  freedom 
or  the  political  equality  of  men  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  sense.  They  affirm  the  equality  of 
men  before  God — but  that  is  an  equality 
either  of  insignificance  or  of  imperfection. 

With  the  derrionstration  that  men  are 
not  all  eqrtal  under  whatever  aspect  they 
are  contemplated,  and  that  the  assumption 
that  they  ought  to  be  considered  equal  has 
no  sort  of  a  priori  foundation — however 
much  it  may,  in  reference  to  positive  law, 
with  due  limitations,  be  justifiable  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  practical  expediency — the 
bottom  of  Rousseau’s  argument,  from  a 
priori  ethical  assumptions  to  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  hold  private 
property,  falls  out.  For  Rousseau,  with 
more  logical  consistency  than  some  of  those 
who  have  come  after  him,  puts  the  land 
and  its  produce  upon  the  same  fooling. 
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“  Vons  etea  perdus  *i  rous  onbliez  que  lea  this  limited  commodity,  land,  withont 


fruits  sont  it  tous,  et  que  la  terre  n'est  & 
pcrsonne,”  says  be. 

From  Rousseau’s  point  of  riew,  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  rational  conclusion  from 
the  premises.  The  attempt  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  land,  as  a  limited  com* 
modity,  and  other  things  as  unlimited,  is 
an  obvious  fallacy.  For,  according  to 
him,*  the  total  habitable  surface  of  the 
earth  is  the  property  of  the  whole  human 
race  in  common.  Undoubtedly,  the  hab¬ 
itable  and  cultivable  land  amounts  to  a 
definite  number  of  square  miles,  which, 
by  no  effort  of  human  ingenuity,  at  pres¬ 
ent  known  or  suspected,  can  be  sensibly 
increased  beyond  the  area  of  that  part  of 
the  globe  which  is  not  covered  by  water  ; 
and  therefore  its  quantity  is  limit^.  But 
if  the  land  is  limited,  so  is  the  quantity  of 
the  trees  that  will  grow  on  it ;  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  that  can  be  pastured  on  it  ;  of  the 
crops  that  can  be  raised  from  it  ;  of  the 
minerals  that  can  be  dug  from  it  ;  of  the 
wind  ;  and  of  the  water  power,  afforded 
by  the  limited  streams  which  flow  from 
the  limited  heights.  And,  if  the  human 
race  were  to  go  on  increasing  in  number  at 
its  present  rate,  a  time  would  come  when 
there  wrmld  not  be  standing  ground  for 
any  more  ;  if  it  were  not  that,  long  l>efore 
that  time,  they  would  have  eaten  up  the 
limited  quantity  of  food-stuffs  and  died 
like  the  locusts  that  have  consumed  every¬ 
thing  eatable  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert. 
The  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
land  as  limited  in  quantity,  in  the  sense,  I 
suppose,  that  it  is  something  that  cannot 
be  imported — and  other  things  as  unlimit¬ 
ed,  because  they  can  be  imported — has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Rousseau’s  mod¬ 
ern  followers  entertain  the  delusion  thst, 
consistently  with  their  principles,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  a  nation  has  right  of 
ownership  in  the  land  it  occupies.  If  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  is  the  property  of 
the  British  nation,  then,  of  course,  it  is 
true  that  they  cannot  have  more  than 
somewhere  about  90,000  square  miles  of 
land,  while  the  quantity  of  other  things 
they  can  import  is  (for  the  present,  at  any 
rate),  practically,  if  not  strictly,  unlimit¬ 
ed.  But  how  is  the  assumption  that  the 
Britons  own  Britain,  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  great  dictum  of  Rousseau,  that  a  man 
cannot  rightfully  appropriate  any  part  of 

*  As  to  Hobbes,  but  on  different  grounds. 


the  unanimous  consent  of  all  his  fellow-  ' 
men  f  My  strong  impression  is  that  if  a 
parti-colored  plebiscite  of  Europeans, 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Negroes,  Red  Indians, 
Maoris,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  were  to  decree  us  to 
be  usurpers,  not  a  soul  would  budge  ;  and 
that,  if  it  came  to  fighting,  Mr.  Morley’s 
late  “  hecklers”  might  be  safely  depended 
upon  to  hold  their  native  soil  against  all 
intruders,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  of  ethical  politicians,  even  though 
he  should  prove  from  Rousseau, 

Exceedingly  well 

That  such  conduct  waa  quite  atrocious. 

Rousseau’s  first  and  second  great  doc¬ 
trines  having  thus  collapsed,  what  is  to  be 
said  to  the  third  t 

Of  course,  if  there  are  no  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  but  those  based  on  contract,  compiest, 
that  is  to  say,  taking  possession  by  force, 
of  itself  can  confer  no  right.  But,  as  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  no  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  but  those  ba.sed  on  the  consent  of  the 
whole  human  race — that  is,  that  A.  B. 
cannot  own  anything  unless  the  whole  of 
mankind  formally  signify  their  as.sent  to 
his  ownership — turns  out  to  be  more  than 
doubtful  in  theory  and  decidedly  incon¬ 
venient  in  practice,  we  may  inquire  if  there 
is  any  better  reason  for  the  assertion  that 
force  can  confer  no  right  of  ownership. 
Suppose  that,  in  the  old  seafaring  days,  a 
pirate  attacked  an  East  Indiaman — got 
soundly  beaten  and  had  to  surrender. 
When  the  pirates  had  walked  the  plank  or 
been  banged,  had  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  East  Indiaman  no  right  of  property  in 
the  prize — I  am  not  speaking  of  mere  legal 
right,  but  ethically  !  But  if  they  had, 
what  is  the  difference  when  nations  attack 
one  another  ;  when  there  is  no  way  out  of 
their  quarrel  but  the  appeal  to  force,  and 
the  one  that  gets  the  better  seizes  more  or 
less  of  the  other’s  territory  and  demands 
it  as  the  price  of  peace  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  in  fact,  we  have  a  contract,  a  price 
paid  for  an  article — to  wit  peace — deliv¬ 
ered,  and  certain  lands  taken  in  exchange  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  buy¬ 
er’s  title  is  based  on  contract.  Even  in 
the  former  alternative,  I  see  little  differ¬ 
ence.  When  they  declared  war,  the  par¬ 
ties  knew  very  well  that  they  referred  their 
case  to  the  arbitrament  of  force  ;  and  if 
contracts  are  eternally  valid,  they  are  ful'y 
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bound  to  abide  by  the  deciaion  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  whom  they  have  elected  to  obey. 
Therefore,  even  on  Ilobbes’a  or  Rona- 
soau’a  principles,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
clear  to  my  mind  that  force,  or  rather  the 
state  of  express  or  tacit  contract  which  fol¬ 
lows  upon  force  successfully  applied,  may 
not  be  plausibly  considered  to  confer  ow¬ 
nership. 

But  if  the  question  is  argued,  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be,  on  empirical  grounds — if 
the  real  question  is  not  one  of  imagined  a 
priori  principle,  but  of  practical  expedien¬ 
cy — of  the  conduct  which  conduces  most 
to  human  welfare — then  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  force  effectually  and  thoroughly 
used,  so  as  to  render  further  opposition 
hopeless,  establishes  an  ownership  *  which 
should  be  recognized  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  greatly  disposed  to  think,  that  when 
ownership  established  by  force  has  en¬ 
dured  for  many  generations,  and  all  sorts 
of  contracts  have  been  entered  into  on  the 
faith  of  such  ownership,  the  attempt  to 
disturb  it  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated 
on  all  grounds.  For  the  welfare  of  soci¬ 
ety,  as  for  that  of  individual  men,  it  is 
surely  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
statute  of  limitations  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  wrong-doing.  As  there  is 
nothing  more  fatal  to  nobility  of  personal 
characUr  than  the  nursing  of  the  feeling 
of  revenge — nothing  that  more  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  a  barbarous  state  of  society  than 
the  carrying  on  of  a  vendetta,  generation 
after  generation,  so  I  take  it  to  be  a  plain 
maxim  of  that  political  ethic  which  does 
not  profess  to  have  any  greater  authority 
than  agrecableness  to  good  feeling  and 
good  sense  can  confer,  that  the  evil  deeds 
of  former  generations — especially  if  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  a 
less  advanced  civilization,  and  had  the 
sanction  of  a  leas  refined  morality — should, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  be  foi^ottcn  and 
buried  under  better  things. 

“  Musst  immer  thun  wie  neu  geboren” 
is  the  best  of  all  maxims  for  the  guidance 
of  the  life  of  States,  no  less  than  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  However,  I  express  what  I  per¬ 
sonally  think,  in  all  humility,  in  the  face 
of  the  too  patent  fact,  that  there  are  per¬ 
sons  of  light  and  leading — with  a  political 

*  Habmiasion  to  the  Bevolntion  of  1688  by 
Jaoobites  oonld  be  advocated  ethically  on  no 
other  ground,  thoogh  all  aorta  of  pretexts  were 
invented  to  diagnise  the  fact. 


authority  to  which  I  can  make  not  the  re¬ 
motest  pretension,  and  with  a  weight  of 
political  responsibility  which  I  rejoice  to 
think  can  never  rest  on  my  shoulders — 
who  by  no  means  share  my  opinion,  but 
who,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  right  to  fan 
the  sparks  of  revenge  which  linger  among 
the  embers  of  ancient  discords  ;  and  to 
stand  between  the  dead  past  and  the  living 
present,  not  with  the  healing  purpose  of 
the  Jewish  leader,  but  rather  to  intensify 
the  plague  of  political  strife,  and  hold  aloft 
the  brazen  image  of  the  father’s  wrongs, 
lest  the  children  might  perchance  forget 
and  forgive. 

However,  the  question  whether  the  fact 
that  property  in  land  was  otiginally  ac- 
uired  by  force  invalidates  all  subsequent 
ealings  in  that  property  so  completely, 
that  no  lapse  of  time,  no  formal  legaliza¬ 
tion,  no  passing  from  hand  to  hand  by 
free  contract  through  an  endless  series  of 
owners,  can  extinguish  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  take  it  away  by  force  from  the 
latest  proprietor,  has  rather  an  academic 
than  a  practical  interest,  so  long  as  the 
evidence  that  landed  ownership  did  so 
arise  is  wanting.  Potent  an  organon  as 
the  a  priori  method  may  be,  its  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  region  of  history  has  rarely 
been  found  to  yield  satisfactory  results  ; 
and,  in  this  particular  case,  the  confident 
assertions  that  land  was  originally  held  in 
common  by  the  whole  nation,  and  that  it 
has  been  converted  into  severalty  by  force, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  military  spirit  rather 
than  by  the  consent,  or  contract,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  industrialism,  are  singularly  ill- 
founded. 

Let  us  see  what  genuine  history  has  to 
say  to  these  assertions.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  pardonable  in  Rousseau  to  pro¬ 
pound  such  a  statement  as  that  the  prim¬ 
itive  landowner  was  either  a  robber  or  a 
cheat ;  bnt,  in  the  course  of  the  century 
and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  bo 
wrote,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  an  immense  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  ancient  land- 
tenure  has  come  to  light ;  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  pardonable,  in  any  one,  to  content 
himself  with  Rousseau’s  ignorance.  Even 
a  superficial  glance  over  the  results  of 
modern  investigations  into  anthropology, 
archaeology,  ancient  law  and  ancient  reUg- 
ion,  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  men  ever  existed. 
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in  Rousseau’s  state  of  nature,  and  that 
there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  they  never  could  have  done  so,  and 
never  will  do  so. 

It  is,  at  the  least,  highly  probable  that 
the  nomadic  preceded  any  other  social 
state  ;  and,  as  the  needs  of  a  wandering 
hunter’s  or  pastor’s  life  are  far  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other,  it  follows  that  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  condition  must  be  less  obvious 
among  nomads  than  among  settled  people. 
Men  who  have  no  costume  at  all,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  cannot  be  said  to  be  unequally 
clothed  ;  they  are,  doubtless,  more  equal 
than  men  some  of  whom  are  well  clothed 
and  others  in  rags,  though  the  equality  is 
of  the  negative  sort.  Rut  it  is  a  profound 
mistake  to  imagine  that,  in  the  nomadic 
condition,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
which  has  yet  been  observed,  men  are 
either  “  free”  or  “  equal  ”  in  Rousseau’s 
sense.  I  can  call  to  mind  no  nomadic  na 
tion  in  which  women  are  on  an  equality 
with  men  ;  nor  any  in  which  young  men 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  old  men  ;  nor 
any  in  which  family  groups,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  blood  ties,  by  their  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  bloodshed  and  by  common 
worship,  do  not  constitute  corporate  po¬ 
litical  units,  in  the  sense  of  the  city  *  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  “  state  of 
nature”  in  which  noble  and  peaceful,  but 
nude  and  propertyless,  savages  sit  in  soli¬ 
tary  meditation  under  trees,  unless  they 
are  dining  or  amusing  themselves  in  other 
ways,  without  cares  or  responsibilities  of 
any  sort,  is  simply  another  figment  of  the 
iinscientiiic  imagination.  The  only  un¬ 
civilized  men  of  whom  anything  is  really 
known  are  hampered  by  superstitions  and 
enslaved  by  conventions,  as  strange  as 
those  of  the  most  artificial  societies,  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree.  Furthermore, 

I  think  it  may  be  said  with  much  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  primitive  **  landgrabber” 
did  not  either  force  or  cheat  his  co  pro¬ 
prietors  into  letting  him  fence  in  a  bit  of 
the  land  which  hitherto  was  the  property 
of  all. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  know,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  never  shall  know  completely,  the 
nature  of  all  the  various  processes  by  which 


*  I  may  remind  the  reader  that,  in  their 
original  senses.  rtiLc  and  eiviku  mean,  not  an 
aggregation  of  honsea,  but  a  corporation.  In 
this  sense,  the  City  of  London  is  formed  by 
the  freemen  of  the  City,  with  their  Common 
ConneiUors.  Aldermen,  and  Lord  Mayor. 
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the  ownership  of  land  was  originally 
brought  about.  Rut  there  is  excellent 
ground  for  sundry  probable  conclusions* 
in  the  fact  that  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  almost  all  nations,  have  yielded 
evidence  that,  in  the  earliest  settled  con¬ 
dition  we  can  get  at,  land  was  held  as  pri¬ 
vate  or  several  property,  and  not  as  the 
property  of  the  public,  or  general  body  of 
the  nation.  Now  private  or  several  proj>- 
erty  may  be  held  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
ownership  may  be  vested  in  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  person,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word  ;  or  it  may  be  vested  in  two  or  more 
individuals  forming  a  coqioration  or  legal 
person  ;  that  is  to  say  an  entity  which 
has  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
individual  person,  but  is  composed  of  two 
or  more  individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
the  arguments  which  Rousseau  uses  against 
individual  landownership  apply  to  corpo¬ 
rate  landownership.  If  the  rights  of  A, 
R,  and  C  are  individually  nil,  you  cannot 
make  any  more  of  your  0  by  multiplying  it 
by  3.  (A  R  C) — the  corporation — must 
be  an  usurper  if  A,  R,  and  C  taken  each 
by  himself  is  so.  Moreover,  I  think  I 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  tho.se  who  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  State  universal  landowner, 
would  eject  a  corporation  from  its  estates 
with  even  less  hesitation  than  they  would 
expel  an  individual. 

The  particular  method  of  early  landhold¬ 
ing  of  which  we  have  the  most  widespread 
traces  is  that  in  which  each  of  a  great 
number  of  moderate- si zed  portions  of  the 
whole  territory  occupied  by  a  nation  is 
held  in  complete  and  inalienable  owner¬ 
ship  f  by  the  males  of  a  family,  or  of  a 
small  number  of  actual  or  supposed  kin¬ 
dred  families,  mutually  responsible  in 
blood  feuds,  and  worshipping  the  same 
God  or  Gods.  No  female  had  any  share 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  If  she 
married  outside  the  community  she  might 
take  a  share  of  the  movables  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  she  went  to  her  husband’s  commu¬ 
nity.  If,  however,  the  community  was 
short  of  hands,  the  husband  might  be 
taken  into  it,  and  then  he  acquired  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  other 


*  For  the  dilBoulties  which  attach  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  probable  conclusions,  see 
the  remarkable  work  of  M.  Fustel  de  CoulangeH 
— RtcKerchts  tw  qudqyuu  prMemta  d  HiHoire : 
Lea  Germains. 

f  Inalienable,  that  is,  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  owning  community. 
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member*.  Children  bom  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  became  full  members  of  it  by  domi¬ 
cile,  so  to  speak,  not  by  heredity  from 
their  parents.  This  primitive  “  city”  was 
lodfted  in  one  or  more  dwellings,  each 
usually  standing  in  a  patch  of  inclosed 
ground  ;  of  arable  land  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  dwellings  ;  while 
pasture  and  uncleared  forest  land  lay  out¬ 
side  all.  Each  commune  was  as  jealous 
of  its  rights  of  ownership  as  the  touchiest 
of  squires  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  population 
was  as  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  occupied 
territory,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  the  communities  got  along  pretty 
peaceably  with  one  another.  Any  notion 
that  all  the  communities  which  made  up 
the  nation  bad  a  sort  of  corporate  over- 
lordship  over  any  one,  still  more  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  any  right  to 
complain  of  their  ”  appropriation  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,”  must  assuredly 
never  entered  the  heads  of  our  forefathers. 
But,  alongside  this  corporate  several  ow. 
nersbip,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  be 
lief  that  individual  ownership  was  recog¬ 
nized,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  these 
early  times.  The  inclosure  around  each 
dwelling  was  understood  to  belong  to  the 
family  inhabiting  the  dwelling  ;  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  must  have  been  as 
much  owned  by  the  head  of  it  as  a  mod 
em  entailed  estate  is  owned  by  the  posses¬ 
sor  for  the  time  being.  Moreover,  if  any 
meml»er  of  the  community  chose  to  go 
outside  and  clear  and  cultivate  some  of  the 
waste,  the  reclaimed  land  was  thenceforth 
recognised  as  his,  that  is  to  say,  the  right 
of  ownership,  in  virtue  of  labor  spent,  was 
admitted.* 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  early 
landholders  were,  to  a  great  extent,  col¬ 
lective  owners,  the  imaginary  rights  of 
mankind  to  universal  landow nersbip,  or 
even  of  that  of  the  nation  at  large  to  the 
whole  tenitory  occupied,  were  utterly 
ignoied  ;  that,  so  far  from  several  owner¬ 
ship  being  the  result  of  force  or  fraud,  it 
was  the  system  established  with  universal 
assent ;  and  that,  from  the  first,  in  all 
probability,  individual  rights  of  property, 
under  certain  conditions,  were  fully  recog¬ 
nized  and  respected.  Rousseau  was,  there¬ 
fore,  correct  in  suspecting  that  his  ”  state 
of  nature”  had  never  existed — it  never 

*  Ronssean  himself  not  only  admits,  bat 
insists  on  the  validity  of  this  claim  in  the 
OotUnU  Social,  liv.  L  chap.  ix. 


did,  nor  anything  like  it.  But  it  may  be 
said,  supposing  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
supposing  that  the  doctrine  that  English¬ 
men  have  no  right  to  their  appropriation 
of  English  soil  is  nonsense  ;  it  must,  nev- 
eitheless,  be  admitted  that,  at  one  time, 
the  great  l>ody  of  the  nation,  consisting  of 
these  numerous  landowning  corporations, 
composed  of  comparatively  poor  men,  did 
own  the  land.  And  it  must  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  now  they  do  not  ;  but  that  the 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  actually  or  comparatively  rich 
proprietors,  who  constitute  perhaps  not 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  What  is 
this  but  the  result  of  robbery  and  cheat¬ 
ing  f  The  descendants  of  the  robbers  and 
cut-throat  soldiers  who  came  over  with 
William  of  Normandy,  have  been  true  to 
their  military  instincts,  and  liave  ”  con¬ 
veyed  ”  the  property  of  the  primitive  cor¬ 
porations  into  their  own  possession.  No 
doubt,  that  is  history  made  easy  ;  but 
here,  once  more,  fact  and  a  priori  specu¬ 
lations  cannot  be  made  to  tit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  dispassionately, 
and  by  the  light  of  real  history.  No 
doubt,  the  early  system  of  land  tenure  by 
collective  several  ownership  was  excellent¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  found  themselves.  If  it  had  not 
been  so,  it  would  not  have  endured  so 
long,  nor  would  it  have  been  adopted  by 
all  sorts  of  different  races— from  the  an¬ 
cient  Irish  to  the  Hindoos,  and  from  the 
Russians  to  the  Kaffirs  and  Japanese. 
These  circumstances  were  in  the  main  as 
follows  :  that  there  was  plenty  of  land  un¬ 
occupied  ;  that  population  was  very  scanty 
and  increased  slowly  ;  that  wants  were 
simple  ;  that  people  were  content  to  goon 
living  in  the  same  way,  generation  after 
generation  ;  that  there  was  no  commerce 
worth  speaking  of  ;  that  manufactures 
were  really  that  which  they  are  etymologi¬ 
cally — things  made  by  the  hands  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  need  of  capital  in  the 
shape  of  money.  Moreover,  with  such 
methods  of  warfare  as  then  existed,  tlie 
system  was  good  for  defence,  and  not  bad 
for  offence. 

Yet,  even  if  left  to  itself,  to  develop 
undisturbedly,  without  the  intrusion  of 
force,  fraud,  or  militarism  in  any  shape, 
the  communal  system,  like  the  individual- 
owner  system  or  the  State  owner  system, 
or  any  other  system  that  the  wit  of  man 
has  yet  devised,  would  sooner  or  later 
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have  had  to  face  the  ereriaating  agrarian 
difficulty.  And  the  more  the  communi* 
ties  enjoyed  general  health,  peace,  and 
plenty,  the  sooner  would  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  means  of  support 
make  itself  felt.  The  difficulty  paraded 
by  the  opponents  of  individual  ownership, 
that,  by  the  extension  of  the  private  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  time  would  arrive  when  men  would 
come  into  the  world  for  whom  there  was 
no  place,  most  needs  make  its  appearance 
under  any  system,  unless  mankind  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  multiplying  indefinitely.  For, 
even  if  the  habitable  land  is  the  property 
of  the  whole  human  race,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  that  race  must,  as  we  have  seen, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  its  numbers  up  to 
the  maximum  which  the  produce  can  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  then  the  interring  problem  in 
casuistry,  which  even  absolute  political 
ethics  may  find  puzzling,  will  arise  :  Are 
we,  who  can  just  exist,  bound  to  admit  the 
new-comers  who  will  simply  starve  them- 
selves  and  us  ?  If  the  rule  that  any  one  may 
exercise  his  freedom  only  so  far  as  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
others  is  all-sufficient,  it  is  clear  that  the 
new-comers  will  have  no  rights  to  exist  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  will  interfere  most 
seriously  with  the  freedom  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  population  question  is  the 
real  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  to  which  no  po¬ 
litical  CEdipns  has  as  yet  found  the  an¬ 
swer.  In  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  monster  over- multiplication,  all  other 
riddles  sink  into  insignincance. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the 
manner  ia  which  individual  several  owner¬ 
ship  has,  in  our  own  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  simerseded  communal  several  owner¬ 
ship.  There  is  an  exceedingly  instructive 
chapter  in  M.  de  Laveleye’s  well-known 
work  on  “  Primitive  Property,”  entitled 
‘‘  The  Origin  of  Inequality  in  Landed 
Property,”  And  I  select  M.  de  Laveleye 
as  a  witness  the  more  willingly,  becanse  he 
draws  very  different  conclusions  from  the 
facts  he  so  carefully  adduces  to  those  which 
they  appear  to  me  to  support. 

After  enumerating  various  countries  in 
which,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  thinks,  inequal¬ 
ity  and  an  aristocracy  were  the  resnlt  of 
conquest,  he  asks  very  pertinently — 

Bat  how  were  they  developed  in  each  oonn- 
tries  as  Germany,  which  know  nothing  of  oon- 
qaerors  coming  to  create  a  privileged  caste 
above  a  vanquished  and  enslaved  population  T 


Originally  we  see  in  Germany  associations  of 
free  and  independent  peasants  like  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  at  the 
present  day.  At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages 
we  find,  in  the  same  country,  a  feudal  aristoc¬ 
racy  resting  more  heavily  on  the  soil,  and  a 
rustic  population  more  completely  enslaved 
than  in  England,  Italy,  or  France  (p.  222). 

The  author  proceeds  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  propounds  by  showing,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  admission  of  the 
right  of  individuals  and  their  heirs  to  the 
land  they  had  reclaimed,  which  was  so 
general,  if  not  universal,  created  hereditary 
individual  property  alongside  the  comma- 
nal  property,  so  that  private  estates  arose 
in  the  waste  between  the  sparse  communal 
estates.  Now,  it  was  not  every  family  or 
member  of  a  community  that  was  enter- 

K rising  enough  to  go  out  and  clear  waste 
mds,  or  that  had  the  courage  to  defend 
its  possessions  when  once  obtained.  The 
originally  small  size  of  the  domains  thus 
acquired,  and  the  strong  stimulus  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
better  methods  of  cultivation  than  those 
traditional  in  the  communes.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  as  the  private  owner  got  little  or  no 
benefit  from  the  community,  he  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  charges  and  eorveet  laid 
upon  its  members.  The  result,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  that  the  private  proprietors, 
aided  by  serf-labor,  prospered  more  than 
the  communities  cultivated  by  their  free 
members,  seriously  hampered  them  by  oc¬ 
cupying  fresh  waste  lands,  yielded  more 
pr^uce,  and  furnished  wealth,  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  tiuijorat  system,  re¬ 
mained  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  own¬ 
ers  who,  in  virtue  of  their  possessions, 
could  maintain  retainers ;  while,  freed 
from  the  need  to  labor,  they  could  occupy 
themselves  with  war  and  the  chase,  and,  as 
nobles,  attend  the  sovereign.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  brethren,  left  behind  in 
the  communes,  had  little  chance  of  grow¬ 
ing  individually  rich  or  powerful,  and  had 
to  give  themselves  up  to  agricultural  toil. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  liis  well-known 
Corutituiional  Hintory  of  England  (vol. 
i.,  p.  51),  puts  the  case,  as  his  wont  is, 
concisely  and  precisely  :  “As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased,  and  agriculture  itself  im¬ 
proved,  the  mark  system  must  have  been 
superseded  everywhere.”  No  doubt, 
when  the  nobles  had  once  established 
themselves,  they  often  added  force  and 
fraud  to  their  other  means  of  enlarging 
their  borders.  But,  to  l>egin  with,  tlic 
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inequality  was  the  result,  not  of  militar¬ 
ism,  but  of  industrialism.  Clearing  a  piece 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  it 
and  reaping  the  crops  for  one’s  own  ad¬ 
vantage  in  surely  an  industrial  operation, 
if  ever  there  was  one. 

Secondly,  M.  de  Lareleye  points  out 
that  the  Church  was  a  great  devourer  of 
commune  lands  : — 

“We  know  that  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mune  could  only  dispose  of  his  share  with 
the  consent  of  his  associates,  who  had  a 
right  of  resumption  ;  but  this  right  could 
not  be  exercised  against  the  Church.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  these  days  of  religious  fer¬ 
vor,  the  faithful  frequently  left  to  the 
Church  all  that  they  possomed,  not  only 
their  house  and  its  inclosure,  but  the  un¬ 
divided  share  in  the  marA  attached  to  it  ” 
(p.  225).  Thus  an  abbot,  or  a  bishop, 
became  co-proprietor  with  the  peasants  of 
a  commune  ;  and,  with  such  a  cuckoo  in 
the  nest,  one  can  conceive  that  the  hedge- 
sparrows  might  have  a  bad  time.  “  Al¬ 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  one 
third  of  the  whole  soil  of  (raul  belonged  to 
the  clergy”  (p.  225).  But,  if  the  men 
who  left  their  property  to  the  Church  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  got  their  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  shape  of  masses  for  their  souls,  as  they 
certainly  did  ;  and  if  the  Churchmen  be¬ 
lieved  as  sincerely  (and  they  certainly  did) 
that  they  gave  valuable  consideration  for 
the  property  left  them,  where  does  fraud 
come  in  t  Is  it  not  again  a  truly  indus¬ 
trial  operation  f  Indeed,  a  keen-witted 
and  eminent  Scotch  judge  once  called  a 
huge  bequest  to  a  Church  “  fire  insurance,” 
so  emphatically  commercial  did  the  trans¬ 
action  appear  to  him. 

Thirdly,  personal  several  property  was 
carved  out  of  tlie  corporate  communal 
property  in  another  fashion,  to  which  no 
objection  can  be  taken  by  industrialism. 
Plots  of  arable  land  were  granted  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commune  who  were  skilled  ar¬ 
tificers,  as  a  salary  for  their  servicea  The 
craft  transmitting  itself  from  father  to  son, 
the  land  went  with  it  and  grew  into  an 
hereditary  benefice. 

Fourthly,  Sir  Ilenry  Maine  *  has  proved 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  ancient  Ire¬ 
land,  how  the  original  communal  land- 
ownership  of  the  sept,  with  the  allotment 


*  See  Eir{y  History  buHtutioiu,  especially 
Leotore  vi. 


of  an  extra  allowance  of  pasture  to  the 
chief,  as  the  honorarium  for  his  sei  vices 
of  all  kinds,  became  modified,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  power  of  keeping  more  cat- 
tie  than  the  rest  of  the  sept,  thus  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  chief.  He  became  a  lender 
of  cattle  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  his 
more  needy  sept-fellows,  who  when  they 
borrowed  became  bound  to  do  him  service 
in  other  ways  and  lost  status  by  falling 
into  the  position  of  his  debtors.  Hence 
the  chief  gradually  acquired  the  character¬ 
istics  of  what  naturalists  have  called 
“  synthetic”  and  “  prophetic”  types, 
combining  the  features  of  the  modem 
gombeen  man  with  those  of  the  modern 
rack-renting  landlord,  who  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a  purely  imported  Norman 
or  ^xon  product,  saturated  with  the  very 
spirit  of  industrialism — namely,  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  the  highest  price  for  an 
article  which  is  to  be  had.  As  a  fact, 
the  condition  of  the  native  Irish,  under 
their  own  chiefs,  was  as  bad  in  Queen 
Elisabeth’s  time  as  it  has  ever  been  since. 
Agmn,  the  status  of  the  original  com¬ 
moners  of  the  sept  was  steadily  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  privilege  which  the  chief 
ossessed,  and  of  which  he  freely  availed 
imself,  of  settling  on  the  waste  land  of 
the  commune  such  broken  vagabonds  of 
other  tribes  as  sought  his  patronage  and 
protection,  and  who  became  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  Thus,  without  war 
and  without  any  necessity  for  force  or 
fraud  (though  doubtless  there  was  an  ad¬ 
ventitious  abundance  of  both),  the  com¬ 
munal  system  was  bound  to  go  to  pieces, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  individual  owner¬ 
ship,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
purely  industrial  causes.  That  is  to  say, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  commercial 
advantages  of  individual  ownership  over 
communal  ownership  ;  which  became  more 
and  more  marked  exactly  in  proportion  as 
territory  became  more  fully  occupied,  se¬ 
curity  of  possession  increased,  and  the 
chances  of  the  success  of  individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  skill  as  against  routine,  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  occupation,  became  greater  and 
greater. 

The  notion  that  all  individual  ownership 
of  land  is  the  result  of  force  and  fraud  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
peculiarly  short-sighted  prejudice  that  all 
religions  are  the  results  of  sacerdotal  cun¬ 
ning  and  imposture.  As  religions  are  the 
inevitable  products  of  the  human  mind. 
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which  generate*  the  priest  and  the  prophet 
as  much  as  it  generates  the  faithful  ;  so 
the  inequality  of  individual  ownership  has 
grown  out  of  the  relative  equality  of  com* 
rounal  ownership  in  virtue  of  those  natural 
inequalities  of  men,  which,  if  unimpeded 
by  circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  give  rise 
quietly  and  peaceably  to  corresponding 
political  inequalities. 

% 

The  task  I  have  set  myself  is  completed, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  within  reasonable  limits. 
I  trust  that  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  follow  the  argument,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques, 
in  its  relation  to  property,  is  a  very  sorry 
affair — that  it  is  the  product  of  an  un¬ 
trustworthy  method,  applied  to  assump¬ 
tions  which  are  devoid  of  foundation  in 
fact ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  pro¬ 
foundly  true  than  the  saying  of  the  great 
and  truly  philosophical  English  jurist, 
whose  recent  death  we  all  deplore,  that 
^culations  of  this  sort  are  rooted  in  im¬ 
patience  of  experience,  and  the  preference 


of  A  priori  to  all  other  methods  of  reason¬ 
ing.” 

Almost  all  the  multitudinous  causes 
which  concurred  in  bringing  about  the 
French  Revolution  are  happily  absent  in 
this  country  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  the  preaching  of  any  amount  of 
political  fallacy  will  involve  os  in  evils  of 
the  mafraitude  of  those  which  accom¬ 
panied  that  great  drama.  But,  seeing  how 
great  and  manifold  are  the  inevitable  suf¬ 
ferings  of  men  ;  how  profoundly  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  that  all  should  give  their  best 
will  and  devote  their  best  intelligence  to 
the  alleviation  of  those  sufferings  which 
can  be  diminished,  by  seeking  out,  and, 
as  far  as  lies  within  human  power,  remov¬ 
ing  their  causes  ;  it  is  sorely  lamentable 
that  they  should  be  drawn  away  by  specu¬ 
lative  chimeras  from  the  attempt  to  find 
that  narrow  path  which  for  nations,  as 
for  individual  men,  is  the  sole  road  to 
permanent  wellbeing. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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BT  ALOERMOir  CHARLK8  SWINBURNE. 

I. 

The  clearest  eyes  in  all  the  world  they  read 

With  sense  more  keen  and  spirit  of  sight  more  true 
Than  burns  and  thrills  in  sunrise,  when  the  dew 
Flames,  and  absorbs  the  glory  round  it  shed. 

As  they  the  light  of  ages  quick  and  dead. 

Closed  now,  forsake  us  :  yet  the  shaft  that  slew 
Can  slay  not  one  of  all  the  works  we  knew, 

^  Nor  death  discrown  that  many-laurelled  head. 

r' 

The  works  of  words  whose  life  seems  lightning  wrought, 
b'  And  moulded  of  unconquerable  thought. 

And  quickened  with  imperishable  flame, 

Stand  fast  and  shine  and  smile,  assured  that  nought 
May  fade  of  all  their  myriad-moulded  fame. 

Nor  England’s  memory  clasp  not  Browning’s  name. 

Dtetmber  13tt,  1889. 
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II. 

Death,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  one  for  whom 
Time  is  not  lord,  but  servant  ?  What  least  part 
Of  all  the  fire  that  fed  his  living  heart, 

Of  all  the  light  more  keen  than  sundawn’s  bloom 
That  lit  and  led  his  spirit,  strong  as  doom 

And  bright  as  hope,  can  aught  thy  breath  may  dart 
Quench  t  Nay,  thou  knowest  he  knew  thee  what  thou  ait 
A  shadow  bom  of  terror’s  barren  womb. 

That  brings  not  forth  save  shadows.  What  art  thou, 

To  dream,  albeit  thou  breathe  upon  his  brow, 

That  power  on  him  is  given  thee, — that  thy  breath 
Can  make  him  less  than  love  acclaims  him  now. 

And  hears  all  time  sound  back  the  word  it  saith  ? 

What  part  has  thou  then  in  his  glory,  Death  f 

III. 

A  graceless  doom  it  seems  that  bids  us  grieve  : 

Venice  and  winter,  band  in  deadly  hand, 

Have  slain  the  lover  of  her  lovely  strand 
And  singer  of  a  storm  bright  Christmas  Eve. 

A  graceless  guerdon  we  that  loved  receive 
For  all  our  love,  from  that  the  dearest  land 
Love  worshipped  ever.  Blithe  and  soft  and  bland, 

Too  fair  for  storm  to  scathe  or  fire  to  cleave. 

Shone  on  our  dreams  and  memories  evermore 
The  domes,  the  towers,  the  mountains  and  the  shore 
That  gird  or  guard  thee,  Venice  :  cold  and  black 
Seems  now  the  face  we  loved  as  he  of  yore. 

We  have  given  thee  love — no  stint,  no  stay,  no  lack  : 
What  g^ft,  what  gift  is  this  thou  has  given  ns  back  f 

IV. 

But  he — to  him,  who  knows  what  gift  is  thine. 

Death  t  Hardly  may  we  think  or  hope,  when  we 
Pass  likewise  thither  where  to-night  is  he. 

Beyond  the  irremeable  outer  seas  that  shine  . 

And  darken  round  such  dreams  as  half  divine 
Some  sunlit  harbor  in  that  starless  sea 
Where  gleams  no  ship  to  windward  or  to  lee. 

To  read  with  him  the  secret  of  thy  shrine. 
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There  too,  as  here,  may  aong,  delight,  and  lore. 

The  nightingale,  the  sea-bird,  and  the  dove, 

Fulfil  with  joy  the  splendor  of  the  sky 
Till  all  beneath  wax  bright  as  all  above  ;  - 

But  none  of  all  that  search  the  heavens,  and  try 
The  son,  may  match  the  sovereign  eagle’s  eye. 

Dteember  litk. 


V. 

Among  the  wondrous  ways  of  men  and  time 
He  went  as  one  that  ever  found  and  sought 
And  bore  in  hand  the  lamplike  spirit  of  thought 
To  illume  with  instance  of  its  fire  sublime 
The  dusk  of  many  a  cloudlike  age  and  clime. 

Xo  spirit  in  shape  of  light  and  darkness  wrought. 

No  faith,  no  fear,  no  dream,  no  rapture,  nought 
That  blooms  in  wisdom,  nought  that  bums  in  crime. 

No  virtue  girt  and  armed  and  helmed  with  light. 

No  love  more  lovely  than  the  snows  are  white, 

No  serpent  sleeping  in  some  dead  soul's  tomb. 

No  song-bird  singing  from  some  live  soul’s  height. 

But  he  might  hear,  interpret,  or  illume 
With  sense  invasive  as  the  dawn  of  doom. 

VI. 

What  secret  thing  of  splendor  or  of  shade 
Surmised  in  all  those  wandering  ways  wherein 
Man,  led  of  love  and  life  and  death  and  sin. 

Strays,  climbs,  or  cowers,  allured,  absorbed,  afraid, 
Might  not  the  strong  and  sunlike  sense  invade 
Of  that  full  soul  that  had  for  aim  to  win 
Light,  silent  over  time’s  dark  toil  and  din. 

Life,  at  whose  touch  death  fades  as  dead  things  fade  f 
O  spirit  of  man,  what  mystery  moves  in  thee 
That  he  might  know  not  of  in  spirit,  and  see 
The  heart  within  the  heart  that  seems  to  strive, 

.  The  life  within  the  life  that  seems  to  be. 

And  hear,  through  all  thy  storms  that  whirl  and  drive. 
The  living  sound  of  all  men’s  souls  alive  ? 
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VII. 

He  beld  no  dream  worth  waking  ;  he  said. 

He  who  stands  now  on  death’s  triumphal  steep, 

Awakened  out  of  life  wherein  we  sleep 
And  dream  of  what  he  knows  and  sees,  being  dead. 

But  never  death  for  him  was  dark  or  dread  : 

“  Look  forth”  he  bade  the  soul,  and  fear  not.  Weep, 

All  ye  that  trust  not  in  his  truth,  and  keep 
Vain  memory’s  vision  of  a  vanished  head 
As  all  that  lives  of  all  that  once  was  he 
Save  that  which  lightens  from  his  word  :  but  we. 

Who,  seeing  the  sunset-colored  waters  roll, 

Yet  know  the  sun  subdued  not  of  the  sea. 

Nor  weep  nor  doubt  that  still  the  spirit  is  whole, 

And  life  and  death  but  shadows  of  the  soul. 

Dtoember  15Ui.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  the  year  1712  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift, 
the  renowned  author  of  OHlliver't  Travels 
und  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  one  of  the  literary 
magnates  of  an  eminently  literary  age, 
published  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  propo¬ 
sal  for  ”  correcting,  improving  and  ‘  ascer¬ 
taining  ’  the  English  tongue.”  The  idea 
excited  little  attention  except  among  the 
witlings  and  petty  punsters,  who  hung  on 
to  the  skirts  of  literature,  as  their  succes¬ 
sors  do  now,  and  who  did  their  best,  or 
their  worst,  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  These 
people  were  especially  hostile  in  their  own 
smaJl  way  to  the  notion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  give  any  assistance  to  the 
project  of  establishing  an  Academy  of 
Letters,  similar  to  that  which  had  not  long 
previously  been  instituted  in  France  by 
royal  authority.  The  Academy  was  the 
main  recommendation  of  the  plan  by  which 
Dr.  Swift  hoped  to  effect  his  much-needed 
reform.  The  proposal,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
difference  and  the  opposition  with  which 
it  was  received,  had  much  to  recommend 
it,  although  the  necessity  of  such  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  language  of  the  nation 
was  much  less  imperative  than  it  has  since 
become.  Dean  Swift  was  not  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  reformation  would 


apply  to  the  wild  and  reckless  coUoqnial 
speech  of  the  multitudes  which  then  as 
now  was  overburdened  by  vulgar  slang  un¬ 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  and  con¬ 
fined  his  efforts  at  correction  and  im¬ 
provement  to  the  language  employed  in 
books,  or  in  the  speech  of  the  educated 
classes,  of  the  bar,  of  the  pulpit  and  of 
the  senate,  and  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  refined  and  intelligent  people.  In  those 
days  slang  was  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  lowest  classes,  to  the  tramps,  the  beg¬ 
gars,  and  the  thieves  to  whom  books  and 
letters  were  unknown,  and  whose  jargon 
had  not  penetrated  out  of  the  slums,  and 
the  haunte  of  the  dishonest  and  disreputa¬ 
ble,  into  the  ordinary  conversation  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  gentlewomen,  or  become  the 
stock-in-trade  of  vulgar  and  aggressive 
journalists  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  had 
not  grown  into  excrescences  and  deform¬ 
ities  on  the  fair  body  of  literature. 

Possibly  the  project  would  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  acceptance,  if  it  had  not 
been  encumbered  with  the  scheme  of  the 
Academy  on  the  Paris  model,  unwelcome 
to  the  English  people  because  it  was 
French,  if  for  no  other  reason  ;  and  might 
have  been  considered  on  its  merits,  as  the 
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I  lean  of  St.  Patrick’s  doubtless  hoped  that 
it  would  be.  But  in  those  days  everything 
that  was  French  was  unpopular  ;  and  liter¬ 
ature  itself  was  not  much  regarded  unless 
its  influence  was  directed  to  the  support  of 
factions  and  parties  which  were  then,  as 
now,  the  scandal  and  misfortune  of  Great 
Britain  and  all  free  countries,  and  govern¬ 
ments  dependent  upon  mob  support.  Had 
the  ruling  powers  of  that  day  understood 
the  importance  of  literature  to  a  great  na¬ 
tion — great  because  of  its  literature,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  arts,  its  arms, 
and  its  material  wealth — and  had  had 
sagacity  and  forethought  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  a  Minister  of  Education,  as  well  as 
a  Minister  of  War,  of  Finance,  and  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  among  its  high  function¬ 
aries,  the  project  (d  the  Dean  might  have 
fared  better  at  the  hands  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  This  is  a  consummation,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  the  nation  has  not  even 
yet  arrived,  though  some  approaches  have 
been  made  toward  it. 

In  our  School  .Board  era — when  the 
new  generations  are  being  taught  to  handle 
the  tools  of  knowledge,  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  cast  accounts,  and  boys  and  girls 
think  themselves  educated  because  these 
tools  of  education  are  put  within  their 
reach,  although  the  skill  and  the  power  to 
use  them  to  advantage  are  not  given  them, 
or  are  possible  to  be  acquired  by  them  in 
the  fierce  competition  for  bare  existence, 
consequent  on  the  excess  of  population 
and  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  labor 
market  in  our  narrow  islands — a  revival  of 
the  project  of  Dean  Swift  might  have  a 
more  favorable  chance  of  acceptance  by 
the  State  than  it  had  in  his  day. 

The  questions  involved  are  still  open 
for  discussion.  Our  noble  speech  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  the  predominant,  though 
not  perhaps  the  only  language  of  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  coming  centuries,  and  is  al¬ 
ready  heard  like  the  morning  drum-beat 
of  British  power  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  floats  upon  the  wings  of  a 
widely  pervading  literature,  and  of  a  still 
more  pervading  commerce  to  the  nttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  will  inevitably  be 
the  speech,  more  or  less  preserved  in  its 
purity,  or  corrupted  by  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness,  or  the  imitative  perversity  of  the 
semi. educated  multitude  of  the  young  and 
mighty  nations,  now  in  their  adolescence 
or  early  maturity,  which  have  arisen  or  are 
arising  in  North  America,  South  Africa, 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  every  country 
where  seed  can  grow  or  man  can  thrive,  to 
take  the  place  of  such  old  grandfathers  of 
civilization  as  the  English,  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  German  languages  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  as 
was  that  of  Dean  Swift  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  is  to  treat  of  the  purity 
and  preservation  of  literary  English,  and 
to  leave  undiscussed  and  with  slight  men¬ 
tion  the  colloquial  parlance  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  which  is  governed  by  its  own  laws 
or  by  the  absence  of  laws,  and  corrupted 
by  the  changeful,  frivolous,  and  often  base 
and  degraded  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
which  has  no  claim  to  represent  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  maintain  a 
purity  of  language  wliich  it  neither  appre¬ 
ciates  nor  is  able  to  understand.  The 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
branches  ;  Jirtt,  the  correction  of  old  or 
new  orthographical  errors  ;  second,  the 
misuse  of  words  that  are  still  legitimate 
and  necessary  parts  of  the  language  ;  and 
third,  the  restoration  to  currency  of  the 
words  that  have  been  unnecessarily  suffered 
to  drop  out  of  the  speech  of  our  cultivated 
ancestors,  whose  genius  created  and 
adorned  our  literature,  and  gave  it  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  the  intellectual  history'  of 
mankind. 

As  regards  the  first  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  few  will  deny  that  the  orthography 
of  the  English  langu^e  demands  reform. 
We  need  not  go  the  length  of  the  fanatics 
of  phoneticism  (who  would  spell  wife  i(f, 
knee  nee,  and  write  eye  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  personal  pronoun  /)  to  desire  a 
change  in  the  spelling  of  many  English 
words  which  are  a  stumbling-block  to  for¬ 
eigners  as  well  as  to  natives.  The  in¬ 
stances  of  “plough,”  “though,” 

“  enough,”  “  borough,”  “  cough,” 

“dough,”  “ought,”  in  which  seven 
words  the  letters  ought  to  have  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds,  are  more  than  suflScient  to 
rove  that  a  reformation  in  spelling  is 
ighly  desirable,  and  that  plough  ought  to 
be  written  and  printed  plote ;  through, 
thru,  or  throo  ;  enough,  enuf ;  borough, 
hurroto,  or  burro  ;  cough,  cauf ;  dough, 
doe ;  and  ought,  aut  or  ort  with  the  r 
uiescent.  In  like  manner  the  verb  “  to 
o”  ought  to  be  written  “  to  du”  or  “  to 
doo,”  and  the  past  tense  of  “  to  read  ” 
ought  not  to  be  spelled  in  exactly  the  same 
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manner  aa  the  present  tense  of  the  same 
verb  ;  hat  I  did  rtad  (pronounced  1  rtdd) 
should  be  written  phonetically  ;  and  I  did 
eat  (pronounced  I  ett,  or  1  ate)  should  follow 
the  same  rule.  Why  the  double  /  should 
necessarily  be  employed  in  the  words 
spell,  well,  l>ell,  smell,  fell,  and  many 
others,  while  one  I  is  considered  sufficient 
in  rebel,  propel,  excel,  repel,  expel,  <kc., 
is  not  apparent  to  ordinary  intelligence, 
or  explicable  by  any  philological  and  ety¬ 
mological  reasons. 

Why  English  writers,  talkers,  and  print¬ 
ers  should  persist  in  ignoring  the  past 
tenses  of  to  many  verbs  in  daily  use  passes 
comprehension,  so  needless  and  so  anom¬ 
alous  is  the  lazy  and  incorrect  habit  into 
which  some  good  writers  as  well  as  the 
vulgar  have  permitted  themselves  to  fall. 
“  1  him  do  it  note”  is  correct  ;  but 
“  I  hid  him  do  it  yeeterday/'  in  which 
the  present  tense  is  used  instead  of  bade 
in  the  past,  is  an  indefensible  corruption. 
Among  the  verbs  which  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  past  tenses  and  their  pre¬ 
terites,  may  be  spccitied  to  bet,  to  beat,  to 
let,  to  spread,  to  shed,  to  cut,  to  put,  and 
to  shut.  There  are  no  grammatical  or  any 
other  reasons  why  they  should  not  have 
Wen  among  the  verbs  which  have  inflec¬ 
tions  in  other  languages,  but  never  bad  in 
Kuglisli,  though  they  ought  to  have  had  if 
intelligent  grammarians  had  had  the  orig¬ 
inal  ordering  of  the  language.  “  Can” 
and  ”  must  ”  have  not  even  the  inflnitive 
“  to  can”  and  “  to  must.”  ‘‘  Can”  has 
a  past  tense  (“could”),  but  no  future, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  by  the  para¬ 
phrase  “  I  shall  W  able,”  or  ”  It  will  be 
in  my  power.”  “Must”  has  neither  a 

{>ast  nor  a  future — “  1  mutt  do  it  to-day” 
las  to  be  put  into  the  past  tense  by  the 
rrmndabout  locution,  “  1  was  obliged  to 
do  it,”  or  “  It  was  ncc^essary  that  I  should 
do  it  while  the  future  of  the  verb 
falloir,  which  in  the  corresponding  case, 
in  the  more  precise  language  of  the  French, 
is  il  faut,  becoming  il  faudra  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  in  English  only  to  be  expressed  by 
a  periphrase,  expressive  both  of  compul¬ 
sion  and  obligation  in  futurity.  The  same 
disability  to  express  the  future  belongs  to 
the  verb  may,  which,  like  can,  has  no  in¬ 
finitive,  though  it  has  a  past  tense  as 
might,  but  no  future  in  will  may,  and  no 
resent  participle  corresponding  with  the 
rench  pouvant.  The  French  are  more 
precise  than  the  English,  and  say  “  tl  sc 


peut  ”  and  “  il  se  pourra."  But  no  such 
niceties  of  grammatical  construction  are 
permissible  in  the  English.  These  defects 
are  ineradicable  and  irremediable  in  the 
old  age  of  the  language,  but  might  have 
been  adopted  in  its  youth  if  any  great  au¬ 
thors  had  given  them  currency. 

The  very  common  substitute  of  had  for 
would,  consequent  upon  the  abbreviation 
of  I'd,  which  does  duty  both  for  I  had 
and  I  would,  stands  in  a  different  category, 
and  is  easy  of  correction,  if  competent  and 
fashionable  writers  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  language  which 
they  employ.  “  I  had  rather  not,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  I  would  rather  not,”  is  a  phrase 
of  constant  recurrence  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  influential  journals  of  the  first 
rank,  and  in  the  pages  of  authors  of  es¬ 
tablished  reputation.  The  few  following 
instances  may  serve  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  the  error. 

People  in  the  responsible  position  of  minis¬ 
ters  had  better  take  time,  (ft  would  be  better 
for  people  in  the  responMble  position  of  min¬ 
isters  to  take  time.)-- Times. 

Interesting  as  is  the  subject,  and  eloquent  as 
are  the  speakers,  we  had  (would)  rather  hear 
them  descant  upon  some  other  theme. — Times. 

The  preface  had  better  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten.  (it  would  have  been  better  if  the  preface 
had  not  been  written.) — Morning  Post. 

A  gentleman  of  such  delicate  susceptibili¬ 
ties  as  Mr.  Walpole  had  better  not  have  trusted 
himself  to  a  personal  interview  with  Mr. 
Beales. —.Sotvrdny  Beview.  (It  leouid  have  been 
better  if  Mr.  Walpole  had  not  trusted  himself, 
Ac.) 

I  had  rather  have  lost  an  arm.  (I  wotdd 
rather  have  lost  an  amt.) — Thackeray,  Uie 
VirgimaM.’' 

The  account  of  it  had  better  be  given  in  his 
own  words.  (It  would  have  been  belter  if  the  ac¬ 
count  had  bewn  given  in  his  own  words.)— 
Leigh  Hunt,  “  The  Old  Court  Suburb.” 

Reforms  in  the  orthography  not  affect¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  a  language,  or  much, 
if  at  all,  affecting  its  grammar,  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  any  Government, 
whether  free  or  despotic,  to  establish. 
The  fact  is  evident  from  the  attempt  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  by  the  German  Government 
in  1880  to  purify  the  German  language  as 
spoken  in  Prussia,  from  the  literal  excres¬ 
cences  which  it  had  inherited  from  the 
past,  or  which  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
upon  it  by  the  careless  ignorance  of  new 
generations.  In  that  year,  the  then  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  under  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
the  First  (a  monarch  who  personally  cared 
little  or  nothing  for  literature,  but  was 
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aensible  enough  to  allow  a  free  hand  to  his  An  English  minister  of  education  could 
ministers),  introduced,  recommended,  sup-  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing,  by  his  au- 
ported,  and,  as  far  as  his  authority  ex-  thority  and  example,  such  reforms  a.s 
tended,  enforced  several  amendments  in  these,  and  in  intrixlucing  them  into  all 
the  recognized  orthomphy  of  the  German  Acts  of  Parliament,  blue-books,  proclama- 
language.  Of  the  first  of  these  reforms  tions,  and  official  documents  of  every  kind, 
no  notice  requires  to  be  taken,  inasmuch  Printers  and  authors,  without  any  compul- 
as  it  merely  refers  to  the  umlaut,  or  dots  sion,  but  by  the  sheer  force  of  fashion  and 
over  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u,  which  modify  good  example,  would  gradually  conform 
their  pronunciation,  and  are  sometimes  themselves  to  the  new  spelling  ;  all  new 
represented  by  the  diphthongs  ae,  ot,  and  dictionaries  and  school-books  would  adopt 
eu.  These  modifications  do  not  exist  in  it,  obstinate  and  opinionated  printers 
English,  or  if  they  do,  are  otherwise  rep-  would  follow  suit,  and  in  no  long  time  the 
resented.  The  second  abolishes  or  substi-  much-needed  reform  would  establish  itself 
tutes  a  single  for  a  double  «  in  the  termi-  upon  a  basis  too  firm  to  be  shaken, 
nation  nita,  equivalent  to  the  English  neaa,  A  grammatical  reform  would  be  a  matter 
as  in  goodaew,  forgivene**,  <fec.  The  third  of  much  greater  difficulty,  and  possibly  no 
abolishes  the  A  in  words  of  which  the  syl-  Minister  of  Education  would  have  courage 
lable  thum  forms  a  part,  as  in  Eigenthum  to  grapple  with  it,  and  endeavor  to  reduce 
(property),  which  is  thenceforward  to  be  into  oi^er  our  irregular  and  imperfect 
written  Eigentum.  The  fourth  abolishes,  verbs  by  the  restoration  of  their  past  tenses 
as  unnecessary,  the  A  in  such  words  as  and  preterites.  Such  a  task,  however,  if 
Thier  (an  animal).  That  (a  deed),  Theil  successful! v  accomplished,  would  confer 
(a  part),  ikc.  The  fifth  abolishes  the  A  in  lasting  honor  upon  the  memory  of  any 
all  the  words  wll#re  it  is  not  sounded,  as  minister.  But  what  a  British  functionary, 
in  Armuth  (poverty),  Athem  (breath),  even  of  the  highest  rank,  might  vainly 
Noth  (need),  Thurm  (a  tower),  ITir^A  (a  strive  to  do,  British  poets,  novelists,  his- 
host),  tenth  (mad),  and  many  others.  The  torians,  es.sayists,  and  orators  might  do,  if 
sixth  omits  the  d  where  it  is  mute  and  they  were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  by 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  in  ScAnvrf  (sword),  setting  the  example  of  restoring  to  daily 
Emte  (harvest),  and  others,  while  the  last  use  the  words  that  were  good  enough  for 
abolishes  the  double  vowels  in  such  words  Wickliffe,  Tindal,  Chaucer,  the  author  of 
as  Schaam  (shame),  Schooaa  (a  lap,  or  Pitrt  Ploughman,  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
bosom),  queer  (crooked) — the  root  of  our  speare,  but  have,  for  no  inherent  demerits 
English  queer — Schaaf  (a  sheep),  Looting  of  their  own,  fallen  out  of  the  speech  and 
(a  lottery),  dec.  *  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 

The  Americans  have  endeavored,  in  a  true  poets  and  the  great  historians  may  be, 
minor  degree,  to  introduce  into  their  books  and  are,  trusted  to  presen'e,  and  even  to 
an  alteration  in  the  common  English  spell-  restore,  the  beauty  and  the  purity  of  the 
ing  of  words,  in  which  it  appeared  to  them  language.  But  no  such  merit  can  be 
that  the  vowel  u  was  used  unnecessarily,  claimed  for  the  ordinary  novelists,  male 
They  print  honor,  instead  of  honour,  valor  and  female,  or  the  multitudinous  writers 
instead  of  »aZour,/atw  instead  of /at»ottr,  of  our  too  prolific  journalism.  Most  of 
&c. ,  in  which  alteration  they  follow  the  these  seek  popularity  among  the  half-edu- 
Latin  in  preference  to  the  French  orthog-  cated  classes  and  the  alumni  of  the  School 
raphy.  The  reform,  though  of  compar-  Board,  and  do  their  best  to  perpetuate  the 
atively  small  value,  has  been  accepted  by  language  of  the  streets,  the  stables,  the 
American  authors  and  printers,  and  might  smoking  room  and  the  tea-table,  and  en- 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  the  mother  cumber  it  either  with  slang,  or  with  sense- 
country.  The  change  from  theatre  to  less  exaggerations  or  perversions  of  mcan- 
theater  has  less  to  recommend  it,  though  ing.  The  multitude  is  parrot-like  in  its 
it  is  not  without  its  advantages.  They  power  of  imitation  of  that  which  it  often 
have  also  abolished  the  double  consonant  nears,  and  adopts  the  stupidest  words  and 
in  such  words  as  traveller,  waggon,  and  phrases,  out  of  sheer  want  of  thought,  and 
others,  a  change  of  which  the  propriety  is  the  ignorant  perversities  of  an  imperfect 
questionable.  Bitter,  with  a  single  t,  education,  or  the  abortive  stru^le  to  orig- 
inight  be  pronounced  biter,  nnd  teaggon,  inate  or  to  reproduce  a  dull  jocosity.  Even 
if  written  wagon,  might  become  way-gon.  the  better  instructed  classes  fall  into  this 
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idle  and  mlgar  habit,  and  talk  of  dilapi¬ 
dated  gannentfl,  dilapidated  boots,  and 
even  of  dilapidated  lunn  (a  phrase  em- 

Slojed  bj  no  less  a  talking  master  than 
[r.  Gladstone,  as  an  excnse  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  to  the  mob^.  Such  mocking¬ 
birds  describe  the  ehrtateniny  of  a  horse, 
a  dog,  a  gun,  a  street,  or  a  ship,  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  to  ehriateti  is  to 
admit  into  the  community  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism,  and 
that  a  thing,  an  animal,  or  a  person  may 
be  named,  without  being  admitted  into 
the  Christian  fold,  and  that  to  name,  even 
if  to  clepe  (except  in  the  past  participle 
yclept)  be  obsolete,  is  a  good  English  word. 

Others  equally,  if  not  still  more,  enlgar, 
speak  of  a  woman  as  one  of  the  feminine 
persuasion,  of  a  penny  a*liner  casually 
employed  on  the  cheaply  conducted  news¬ 
paper  as  a  person  of  the  reportorial  per¬ 
suasion,  and  of  a  sailor  as  being  of  the 
naval  persuasion.  These  people  seem  to 
think  that  persuasion  is  synonymous  with 
distinction  of  sex,  or  of  employment,  and 
not  with  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  in 
religious  matters.  It  is  quite  correct  to 
speak  of  a  person  as  being  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant,  the  Baptist,  or  the  Methodist  persua¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  both  vulgar  and  incorrect 
to  describe  a  jockey  as  Wing  of  the  horse¬ 
racing  persuasion,  or  a  clergyman  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pulpit  persuasion.  Speak¬ 
ers  and  writers  of  this  mental  calibre  never 
condescend  to  supjxtrt  or  agree  to,  but  are 
always  ready  to  endorse  a  statement.  They 
never  disrwss  a  subject,  but  always  ventilate 
it  or  “  let  the  wind  ”  into  it.  They  de¬ 
scribe  a  dinner  party  or  a  smoking  concert 
as  a  function,  and  a  person  as  a  party. 
And  if  the  parrot-like  pertinacity  of  re¬ 
peating  the  current  words  of  society, 
whether  it  is  used  in  newspapers  or  in 
novels,  be  so  strong,  it  might,  under  au¬ 
thoritative  direction,  be  made  available  for 
the  repetition  of  legitimate  and  correct 
English  words  if  influential  speakers  and 
writers  would  but  study  to  use  them. 

“  Function”  is  a  favorite  word  among 
the  penny-a-liners,  male  and  female,  and 
generally  among  the  demi-semi- educated 
writers  for  the  daily  press,  as  well  as 
among  the  multitude  whose  only  literature 
is  supplied  by  the  penny  newspapers. 
“  Function”  is  correctly  defined  by  the 
dictionaries  as  the  task  to  W  performed 
by  a  rational  being  as  a  duty,  natural  or 
acquired,  or  by  a  mechanical  contrivance 


that  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  Thus  it  is  the  function  of  a 
judge  to  hear  and  examine,  and  to  deliver 
judgment ;  and  the  function  of  a  barrister 
to  plead  for  justice,  the  function  of  a  jury 
to  hear  evidence,  and  of  a  vane  or  weather¬ 
cock  to  turn  with  the  wind — of  a  steam 
engine  to  draw  or  propel  a  carriage  or  a 
ship,  and  of  the  bowels  in  man  and  other 
animals  to  perform  a  part  in  the  retention 
or  digestion  of  food.  But  a  concert  of 
music,  a  garden  party,  a  fete  champitre, 
or  a  dinner,  a  festivity,  or  a  ceremony  of 
any  kind,  is  not  a  function,  thongh  the 
nny-a  liner  and  the  alumni  of  the  Board 
hool  speak  and  write  of  them  as  such. 

Unfortunately  gross  errors  and  solecisms 
of  speech  have  a  greater  tendency  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  popular  favor  than 
the  correct  expressions  which  they  dis¬ 
place.  The  English  public  persist  in  call¬ 
ing  the  gorse  berry  the  ^/oosebeny,  and 
gorse-ber^  foule  (gorse-berry  crushed  or 
mashed,  from  the  French  of  the  menu, 
fouler,  to  crush)  as  gooseberry  fool.  The 
English,  in  repeating  to  their  children  the 
fairy  tale  of  Cinderella,  persist  in  calling 
her  slipper  one  of  glass  {verre),  which  no 
lady  could  dance  in,  instead  of  the  slipper 
of  vaire  (miniver  or  white  fur),  which  would 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  little  fairy  feet 
of  any  sylph  of  the  ball-room.  They  pre¬ 
fer  also  sparrow  grass  to  asparagus — Peck- 
ham  Rye,  to  Peckham  Rise — Peerless  pool 
to  perilous  pool,  and  ‘‘  feather  few’*  to 
febrifuge,  and  say  that  a  ship  swims  in¬ 
stead  of  floats,  as  if  a  ship  were  a  duck  or 
swan,  and  propelled  itself  through  the 
water  by  its  own  volition. 

A  very  objectionable  word  that  has  late¬ 
ly  become  popular,  as  the  synonym  of 
dainty,  is  toothsome — from  the  supposed 
derivation  of  dainty  from  dens,  a  tooth. 
But  dainty  is  not  etymologically  referable 
to  dent  or  dens,  but  comes  from  the  Keltic 
deanta,  completed  —  perfect  —  finished. 
Shakespeare  when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘‘  dain¬ 
ty  Ariel  ”  uses  an  epithet  that  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  palate,  though  it  is  common¬ 
ly  applied  to  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
as  ”  a  dainty  dish”  and  **  a  dainty  glass” 
of  wine.  The  toothsome  Ariel  would  be 
a  vile  phrase  if  dainty  and  toothsome  were 
as  synonymous  as  the  persons  who  per¬ 
versely  use  them  consider  them  to  be. 
Toothsome  is  otherwise  objectionable  if 
applied  to  the  delicacies  of  the  palate,  for 
though  we  masticate  with  our  teeth  wo  do 
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not  taste  with  them.  Taste  is  a  faculty 
of  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  and  does  not 
disappear  with  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth 
or  depend  upon  the  usefulness  of  artificial 
ones. 

Of  course  no  language  is  theoretically 
perfect,  but  all  languages,  however  imper¬ 
fect  they  may  be,  are  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  by  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  by  the  growth  of  new 
wants  and  ideas.  But  though  susceptible 
of  improvement,  they  are  still  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  decay.  The  English  language, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  now  spoken, 
has  suffered  losses  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  undergone,  and  received  corrections 
which  neither  add  to  its  dignity  nor  its 
usefulness,  and  express  no  new  meanings 
better  or  more  succinctly  than  they  can 
be  expressed  by  the  previously  existing 
words  that  were  used  by  our  ancestois  and 
enshrined  in  their  still  living  literature. 

The  English  have  lost  many  essential 
native  words  which  their  greatest  writers 
once  used,  and  have  replaced  them  by 
weaker  words  from  the  classic  languages 
of  Greece  and  Home,  which  there  were 
not  the  slightest  reasons  to  borrow.  In 
the  first  of  these  two  categories  are  to  be 
placed  the  equivalents  of  such  words  as 
honor,  virtue,  education,  religion,  moral¬ 
ity,  patriotism,  fame,  glory,  spirit,  energy, 
and  others,  all  of  which  had  their  syno¬ 
nyms  in  the  early  language,  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  language  was  not  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  a  dialect  never  spoken  in  England 
or  anywhere  but  in  a  small  corner  of  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  was  but  a  patoi$.  The 
earliest  English  instead  of  being  called 
Anglo  Saxon  ought  to  have  been  called 
Anglo-Dutch,  Anglo-Danish,  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  of  which,  with  a  considerable 
modicum  or  residuum  of  Keltic  or  Gaelic, 
it  was  almost  wholly  compounded.  Syn¬ 
onyms  for  these  absolutely  essential  words 
existed  in  the  English  language  a  thousand 
years  ago,  though  but  few  of  them  have 
been  suffered  to  survive,  and  even  those 
in  an  attenuated  and  shadowy  form — such 
as  tporththip  for  virtue,  and  tnorship  for 
religion — training  for  education,  good 
manners  for  morality,  ghost  for  spirit,  as 
in  the  phrase  “  the  Jloly  Ohost  ”  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  “  love  of  country”  for 
patriotism.  In  the  second  category  must 
be  placed  the  absence  of  appellations  of 
courtesy  or  respect  applied  to  any  but  to 


persons  of  exalted  rank.  Such  titles  arc 
to  be  found  in  other  languages,  but  arc 
not  indigenous  in  English,  where  such 
honorary  titles  as  Miss,  Mistress,  and  Mad¬ 
am  are  all  words  of  foreign  derivation, 
mere  corruptions  of  the  French  mattresie 
and  tnadame.  Mister  is  but  a  form  of  the 
Latin  magister.  A  word  once  used  in 
English  in  a  respectful  but  now  only  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  ludicrous  sense  was  dan,  as 
Dan  Cupid,  Dan  Chaucer,  and  now  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  Universities  as  ”  Don,”  and 
in  the  Spanish  Don  and  Donna  derive<i 
from  the  Latin  dominus,  and  from  the  still 
older  Keltic  word  duine,  a  man.  ”  Ijord  ” 
and  ”  Lady,”  however,  are  strictly  English 
words,  and  are  both  derived  from  the  Kel¬ 
tic  without  any  relation  either  to.  the 
Dutch,  the  Danish,  the  Norman  French, 
or  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
and  sub-Teutonic,  or  of  the  classical 
tongues  of  antiquity.  They  are  clearly 
traceable  to  the  Keltic,  though  philologists 
of  the  old  school  who  think  themselves  to 
be  Saxons,  refuse  to  admit  the  etymology. 
Earl,  count,  viscount,  baron,  marquis, 
duke,  and  their  feminines  are  all  foreign 
— as  is  king,  if  not  queen,  though  each  is 
English  by  adoption.  Even  the  title  of 
Knight  is  not  of  English  ^owth,  while 
Squire  is  notoriously  of  French  origin, 
from  icuyer,  a  shield-bearer — though  per¬ 
haps  not  one  squire,  or  esquire,  out  of  a 
thousand  ever  bore  a  shield,  or  even  saw 
one. 

A  still  more  remarkable  deficiency  in 
English  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-existence 
of  feminine  nouns,  that  are  common  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
other  European  languages.  The  French 
have  ami,  a  male  friend,  andamtV,  a  friend 
of  the  other  sex.  The  Germans  have 
Freund  and  Freundin,  and  the  Italians 
amico  and  arnica.  The  English  has  ‘  ‘  com¬ 
panion,”  which  may  he  of  either  sex,  but 
if  the  speaker  who  uses  the  word  l>e  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  more  particular  description,  he 
or  she  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  coarse 
explanation  of  a  ”  male  companion,”  or  a 
”  female  companion” — unless  he  use  a 
more  elevated  form  of  expression  and  say 
a  gentleman  or  a  lady  companion,  though 
the  companion  may  not  be  really  either  a 
gentleman  or  a  lady.  The  French  do  l>et- 
ter,  and  have  compngnon  and  compagnonne. 
Attempts  have  of  recent  years  been  made 
to  invent,  to  restore,  and  to  re-establish 
feminine  terminations  to  masculine  nouns. 
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as  in  poetess,  authoress,  and  sculptress, 
but  there  arc  still  Diiincroiis  words  that 
would  be  better  understood  if  the  same 
alterations  were  made  in  their  terminal  syl¬ 
lables.  The  French  have  voleur  and  vo~ 
leust,  but  the  English  have  not  thie/fn  or 
robherem,  but  must  express  their  meaning 
by  female  thief,  lady  thief,  and  woman 
thief,  which  are  all  objectionable  and  in¬ 
elegant. 

The  Englisb  has  also  the  defect  of  not 
possessing  any  belter  or  more  available 
words  than  the  affix  of  the  primitive  syl¬ 
lable  man  to  desciibe  the  persons  engaged 
in  certain  trades,  pursuits,  and  professions, 
as  a  butterman,  a  porkman,  an  eel  pie 
man,  a  sfmrtsman,  a  literary  man,  a  post¬ 
man,  a  workman,  a  pressman,  a  showman, 
a  ploughman,  a  night  man — all  of  which 
might  have  been  more  elegantly  rendered 
if  a  grammarian  of  constructive  genius  had 
had  the  ordering  of  the  English  language 
in  the  earlier  days  of  its  formation.  The 
same  high  functionary,  in  a  simpler  and 
ruder  .state  of  society,  before  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  bad  become  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  when  they  were  almost  wholly 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
cattle-dealing,  or  were  workers  in  metals, 
would  have  certainly  been  able  to  Hud  and 
to  invent  a  better  word  than  “  wholesale” 
to  describe  murder  when  it  ceased  to  be 
the  murder  of  a  single  individual.  The 
English  language  desperately  needs  a  bet¬ 
ter  adjective  to  designate  an  indiecriminate 
mautacre,  than  one  ilerived  from  the  till  or 
the  counting  house.  It  is  almost  hope¬ 
less,  however,  to  expect  that  such  a  word 
will  now  be  invented,  or  if  invented  that 
it  will  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
Such  a  combination  of  adjective  and  noun 
as  ”  indisciiminate  massacre”  would  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  elegance  and  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  would  commend  itself  to  the 
literary  community  as  well  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  if  it  could  l>e  generally  adopted. 
Wholesale  robbery,  wholesale  swindling, 
wholesale  flattery,  and  others  of  a  like 
kind,  are  equally  objectionable,  though 
not  quite  so  offensive  as  ”  wholesale  mur¬ 
der,”  and  ought  to  be  banished  from 
speech  and  writing,  as  by  far  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  shop  and  the  warehouse.  The 
French  synonym  cn  yroe  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objection,  or  so  appropriate  to  a  na¬ 
tion  of  shopkeepers  as  both  the  French 
and  the  English  are. 

Another  deflciency  in  the  Englisli  lan- 
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guage  is  that  of  a  verb  which  will  express 
the  act  of  drawing  anything  out  of  the 
water.  We  are  made  to  say  that  we  Jith 
a  dead  body  out  of  the  sea  or  the  river, 
and  to  fieh  any  substance  out  of  the  water 
that  has  been  lost  or  thrown  into  it,  al¬ 
though  the  action  might  l>e  expressed  in  a 
synonym,  such  as  draw  up,  draw  out,  res¬ 
cue,  haul  up,  retire  from,  Ac.  And  not 
only  speakers  but  writers  make  use  of  the 
utterly  inappropriate  vulgarism  of  **  fish.” 
This  word  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in 
literature. 

The  great  strength  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  its  bone  and  sinew,  comes  from  its 
Dutch,  Flemish,  Danish,  and  other  quasi- 
Teutonic  words,  and  not  from  its  borrow¬ 
ings  from  the  classic  languages  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  with  which  it  once  did  and  could  still 
dispense.  These  borrowings  at  the  best 
are  but  ribbons  and  furbelow  s  that  scat cely 
adorn  the  loveliness  of  the  nude  Aphrodite 
on  which  they  are  fastened.  At  one  time 
the  thrusting  of  such  weak  words  into  the 
strong  vernacular  was  a  positive  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  language.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  Chaucer,  whose 
language  was  by  no  means  ‘  ‘  the  pure  well 
of  English  undefiled  ”  that  it  is  popularly 
represented  to  be,  and  wa.s  carried  out  by 
Lyiy,  the  author  of  Euphues,  and  by  Lord 
Bacon  (but  happily  not  by  Shakespeare), 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Reliyio 
Medici  and  Um  Burial  and  to  a  smaller 
extent  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  innovations  cf 
Chaucer  and  his  less  illustiious  successora 
did  not,  however,  take  firm  hold  on  tlie 
language,  or  emasculate  the*  vigor  which 
it  derived  from  ‘‘  Piers  IMoughman,” 
Wicliffe,  and  the  adiniiable  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  the  ripe  scholars  of  the  time 
of  James  the  First,  and  is  still  maintained 
in  the  speech  of  the  uneducated  peasantiy. 
It  is,  however,  fast  diminishing  under  the 
mo<lernizing  touch  of  the  democratic 
School  Board,  that  qualifies  female  do¬ 
mestics  and  tradesmen’s  errand-boys  to 
enjoy  the  penny  novels  and  the  murder 
and  adultery  cases  in  the  newspapers.  But 
the  coinage  of  anglicized  words  of  Latin 
origin  is  still  too  abundant,  and  cither 
overload  the  language  by  their  superfluity 
or  enfeeble  it  by  dilution  and  by  distinc¬ 
tions  without  differences.  When  Samnel 
Johnson  would  have  substituted  “  post¬ 
prandial  promenade”  for  ‘‘  after  dinner 
walk,”  he  outraged  the  noble  simplicity 
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of  the  language  of  which  he  pretended  to 
be  a  teacher,  and  put  hiinaelf  on  a  par 
with  the  ailly  young  na\al  lientenant  who 
ordered  a  aailor  to  extinguish  the  noc¬ 
turnal  iuminaiy”  instead  of  calling  upon 
him  to  **  put  out  the  light,”  or  the  Irish 
major  who  ordered  his  men  to  lave  a  dirty 
soldier  in  the  Liffey,  l>ecause  he  thought 
to  vagh  liim  in  the  Liffey  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  elegant  expression. 

In  iiteratnre  the  ladies  who  gush  into 
novel-writing  are  worse  offenders  against 
good  taste  and  the  ordinary  laws  and 
amenity  of  the  language  than  ”  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease”  but 
scarcely  with  the  unaffected  elegance  and 
propriety  of  their  predecessors  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  These 
ladies  too  often  write  as  they  talk,  although 
they  not  nnfrequently  forget,  when  they 
have  pens  in  their  hands,  that  something 
more  elevated  than  the  gossip  of  the  tea- 
table  or  the  ball-room  is  requisite,  if  they 
would  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  printed 
page,  or  recommend  themselves  to  the 
favor  of  the  more  or  less  educated  multi¬ 
tude  who  are  the  main  support  of  circu¬ 
lating  libraries.  They  employ  words  of 
which  they  do  not  always  understand  the 
meaning,  and  coin  others  which  arc  not 
admissible  into  the  dictionaries  nor  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  the  language  or 
even  to  the  conventional  usages  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  lower  classes,  and  not  always 
e  >mprehensible  by  the  literate  or  the  illit¬ 
erate.  The  following  examples,  taken 
from  the  pages  of  one  of  the  popular  story¬ 
tellers  of  the  day,  afford  amusing  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  want  of  taste  and  of  the  per- 
verse*  ingenuity  and  cleverness  of  imperfect¬ 
ly  educated  young  women  when  suffered 
to  run  riot  in  the  literary  field.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  advertise  either  the  name 
of  the  authoress  or  the  title  of  her  book, 
but  merely  to  present  a  few  of  the  speci¬ 
men  bricks  of  the  literary  edifice  which 
she  constructs  with  the  fatal  nnscnipulous- 
ness  of  what  in  the  slang  of  the  day  is 
called  a  jerry-builder,  to  whom  stucco  is 
lietter,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than  granite, 
and  lath  and  plaster  than  solid  oak. 

Aix  aprieoi  sunset. 

Vtiifi-^oaied  stags. 

The  amusingnegg  of  the  dinner. 

Very  matler  cf/acthf. 

Bbe  replied  mmbhinglj/. 

The  tail  of  her  bright  eye. 

■  It  was  s  h>aM  party. 

A  serene  flower  tmoo. 


She  said  in  a  wounded  voice. 

A  goetamer  dressed  Septeiuber  morning. 

A  gold-misled  mom. 

A  crisp  afternoon. 

His  head  was  in  a  grisly  whirl 

A  soul  and  body  hUing  December  dawn. 

Having  let  the  glass  rkokily  down. 

The  chairs  stood  on  their  heads. 

He  was  cross  said  furry. 

In  a  state  of  invaiidhood. 

All  these  elegant  extracts  are  from  one 
novel.  The  following  are  from  another 
also  written  by  a  lady  : — 

Shall  I  ever  forget  my  feelings  as  Frederick 
and  I  sneaked  out  together,  with  our  tails  between 
our  legs  f 

He  was  as  handsome  as  a  Greek  god,  and  he 
pleaded  with  both  his  ultramarine  eyts  ! 

A  third  female  novelist  of  considerable 
repute,  who  writes  good  English  whin 
she  devotes  time  and  thought  to  the  work 
as  siie  sometimes  does,  has  coined  the 
verb  to  peacock,  in  an  article  on  marriage 
in  a  monthly  magazine.  It  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  by  peacock  she  means  to  flaunt 
or  strut  as  the  bird  does  ;  but,  whatever 
she  means,  the  word,  as  used  by  her,  is 
vulgar  and  objectionable. 

The  great  danger  to  which  the  purity  of 
the  beautiful  and  sufficiently  copious  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  exposed  arises  from  tlie 
offensive  coinage  of  wholly  unnecessary 
and  mongrel  words  by  the  imperfectly 
educated  vulgar,  such  as  to  peacock,  just 
cited,  eubleflram,  parlous,  lengthy,  and 
others  that  threaten  to  become  peimaneiit 
blotches  upon  the  face  of  the  language. 
Lengthy  means  long,  though  ttrengthy,ui\\\\ 
about  as  much  reason,  might  equally  well 
supersede  strong.  It  might,  however, 
grate  somewhat  harshly  upon  the  not  very 
sensitive  ears  of  the  people  of  the  present 
day,  if  they  were  told  that  a  person  had 
had  a  lengthy  ride  upon  a  strengthy  horse*, 
or  that  another  had  had  a  lengthy  struggle 
with  a  strengthy  opponent.  But  we  may 
come  to  that,  nevertheless,  if  the  penny 
press  and  the  lady  novelists  will  but  set 
the  example.  Le^thy,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  mciits  of  its  own,  when 
it  signifies  tediously  long,  and  would  cea.se 
to  be  objectionable  if  only  used  in  that  re¬ 
stricted  sense.  The  abolition  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  active  and  passive,  per- 
aonal  and  impersonal  verbs,  by  speakers 
and  writers,  is  an  error.  They  do  not  re¬ 
flect  that  the  phrase  ”  he  rushed  into  the 
battle”  is  correct,  but  that  “  he  rushed 
the  book  through  the  press”  is  grossly  in- 
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coriect ;  or  that  the  American  boardin^;- 
houHO  keeper,  who  said  she  could  “  eat  a 
bundled  boarders,  but  could  only  sleep  fif¬ 
ty,”  used  the  rerbs  ‘‘to  eat”  and  ‘‘to 
sleep”  in  a  sense  that  (although  it  may 
have  conveyed  the  meaning  to  her  uncriti¬ 
cal  auditory)  was  a  savage  assault  upon  the 
head  of  poor  I’riscian,  and  that  its  perpe¬ 
trator  was  guilty  of  a  worse  than  Yankee 
outrage  upon  conect  English.  The  slang 
of  the  streets  and  the  stables,  and  of  the 
would-be  witty  and  comic  young  men  of 
the  universities  and  great  public  schools, 
is  another  predisposing  cause  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  vulgaiity  of  vernacular  English. 
Rrevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  there 
is  neither  soul  nor  wit  in  such  fashionable 
brevities  as  vet  for  veterinary  surgeon, 
exams  for  examinations,  pub  for  public- 
house,  eomp  for  compositor,  Saturday 
Pops  for  Saturday  popular  concerts,  the 
Zoo  for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  perks  for 
perquisites,  thou  for  thousands,  cit  for 
citizen,  ad  for  advertisement,  bizz  for 
business,  and  such  Americanisms  as  he 
goes  out  nights  and  works  mornings.” 

A  still  more  prevalent  and  more  deeply- 
rooted  inelegancy  is  the  use  of  the  posses¬ 
sive  case  in  such  phrases  as  ‘‘  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Jones’s,”  ‘‘  a  sister  of  Mr.  Brown’s,” 
‘‘  a  whim  of  Mr.  Smith’s,”  where  the  s 
with  the  apostrophe  is  cleaily  unnecessary. 
The  ‘‘  of  ”  is  quite  sufficient  as  a  mark  of 
the  possessive  ;  and  the  French  in  similar 
cases  would  say,  ‘‘  un  ami  de  M.  Jones,” 
‘‘  une  soBur  de  M.  Brown,”  and  ‘‘  une 
fantaisie  de  M.  Smith,”  all  of  which  could 
be  correctly  and  clearly  rendered  in  Eng¬ 
lish  without  the  s.  This  colloquialism 
should  be  left  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
illiterate,  and  never  suffered  to  blossom 
into  print. 

Five  hundred  years  are  but  a  short  time 
in  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  long  in  the 
history  and  life  of  a  language,  unless  the 
language  becomes  fossilized  like  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  only  exists  in  the  literature  of 
past  ages.  The  language  spoken  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  in  England,  copious  and 
beautiful  as  it  was,  is  all  but  unintelligible 
to  the  men  of  the  present  day,  except  to  a 
few  scholars  ;  and  the  English  of  to-day 
is  likely  to  be  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Americans  and  the  Australians  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  that  of  Beowulf  to  the  School 
Board  children  and  the  shopkeeirers  of 
our  time. 

For  this  reason  and  for  many  others,  it 


is  incumbent  upon  us,  who  have  inherited 
the  precious  literary  legacy  of  bygone 
ages,  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  we 
have  received  it  from  our  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
and  (now  rapidly  expiring)  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  abortive  proposals  of  Dean 
Swift  are  far  more  opportune  in  our  day 
than  they  were  in  his,  and  the  correctior, 
improvement,  and  ascertainment  of  the 
English  tongue  are  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  the  quiet  authority  of  a  Minister 
of  Education,  whom  public  opinion  is  ri]  e 
to  acknowledge,  and  whose  efforts  would 
indubitably  be  supported  by  the  highest 
intellects  of  the  time.  The  ‘‘  ascertain¬ 
ment  ”  of  what  is  really  and  truly  the 
classical  English  language,  freed  from  the 
slang,  the  vulgar  colloquialisms,  the  silly 
coinages  of  new  words,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  ‘‘  gabble”  of  the  multitude, 
would  not  overtask  the  mental  energies  of 
any  competent  lexicographer  whose  work 
would  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education.  Such  a  man  would 
not  need  to  wander  in  the  bewildering 
mazes  of  etymology,  where  he  would  be 
almost  as  certain  to  lose  his  way  as  his 
predecessors  have  done,  but  might  marshal 
the  literary  words  of  the  language  into  a 
compact  army  without  inquiring  into  the 
pedigree  of  every  soldier  in  the  ranks.  It 
is  these  generals  and  commanders  of  the 
noble  army  that  fights  all  the  battles  of 
civilization  with  pens  for  sword,  and 
thoughts  for  cannon-balls,  and  that  ought 
not  to  be  encumbered  with  the  ragged 
rabble  of  camp-followers  who  pollute  the 
wholesome  air  with  their  crazy  shibboleths 
and  make  use  of  base  slang,  of  no  more 
literary  value  than  the  hissing  of  geese  or 
the  lowing  of  cattle. 

The  correction  and  improvement  of  the 
language  are  more  difficult  now  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Dean  Swift,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unparalleled  extension  of  an 
imperfect  education  among  the  laboring 
classes  in  this  democratic  age,  but  its  ‘‘  as¬ 
certainment  ”  is  not  impossible  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  third  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Dean  is  easy,  if  the  works  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  authors  of  the  present  and  the  last  two 
centuries  are  to  be  the  bases  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  if  the  universities,  the  great 
public  schools,  and  the  Government,  by 
the  agency  of  a  responsible  Minister  of 
Education,  will  bnt  unite  tireir  energies 
and  work  in  concert. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Even  ourjapiritual  advisers  are  l>egin- 
niug  to  harp  more,  we  think,  than  is 
wholesome  on  the  gospel  of  change.  Mr. 
.Chapman,  the  eloquent  and  earnest  Vicar 
of  St.  Luke’s,  Camberwell,  who  did  so 
much  to  teach  the  world  the  significance 
of  what  Father  Damien  had  done,  and  to 
render  his  last  years  more  fruitful  of  good 
among  the  lepers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
was  preaching  only  the  other  day  to  the 
.CoQnty  Council  that  amusements  are  of 
the  very  heart  of  all  healthy  social  life. 
Whenever  a  new  amusement  is  promised 
us,  the  world  is  half  l>eside  itself,  as  it  is 
just  now  in  relation  to  Barmim’s  big  show, 
and  was  a  month  or  two  ago  in  relation  to 
the  big  show  in  Paris  and  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
indeed,  we  are  threatened  with  an  Eiffel 
Tower  in  London,  on  purpose  that  Lon¬ 
doners  may  have  the  same  novel  sensations 
which  the  Parisians  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
ao  much.  Even  in  politics,  half  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  for  Ireland  is 
that  it  promises  a  big  constitutional  revo¬ 
lution,  and  a  great  many  lively  discords  as 
well  as  harmonies  in  the  predicted  “  Union 
of  Hearts.”  And  the  new  favor  with 
which  strikes  are  welcomed,  and  with 
which  the  prospect  of  immense  changes  in 
the  social  structure  is  viewed,  is  in  great 
part  due  to  that  eagerness  for  change,  that 
impatience  of  the  old  order,  which  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  itself  in  every  direction 
'  in  the  public  mind.  W’ell,  the  old  onicr 
is  no  doubt  full  of  cracks  and  flaws.  No- 
bodv  who  notes  its  aspects  closely  can 
doulbt  that.  But  the  gospel  of  change  for 
the  sake  of  change  is,  to  say  the  least, 
much  more  dangerous  than  the  gospel  of 
sameness  for  the  sake  of  sameness.  For 
constancy  is  the  most,  evident  and  the  most 
Mgniticant  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  in 
whom  there  is  ”  no  variableness  neither 
shadow  of  turning  and  even  as  regards 
man,  without  constancy  in  every  aspect  of 
his  life  there  is  no  true  character.  ”  Char¬ 
acter”  properly  means  the  stamp,  the  im¬ 
press,  the  furrow  which  is  made  in  man’s 
life  by  constant  repetitions  of  the  same 
mental  and  moral  actions  ;  and  till  either 
a  man  or  a  race  has  got  a  deeply  marked 
character,  that  man  or  race  is  without  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  world.  What  made  Greece, 

'  with  all  its  intellectual  brightness,  its  vivid 
genius,  its  nimbleness  of  mind,  so  rula- 
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tively  slight  a  factor  in  human  history  ? 
Simply  that  the  Greeks  were  an  impatient 
people,  that  they  had  never  been  thor¬ 
oughly  annealed  in  the  furnace  which  har¬ 
dens  character,  that  they  spent  their  time, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  Athenians  did  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  ”  in  nothing  else 
than  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.” 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  with  hardly 
a  scrap  of  intellectual  genius,  almostlden- 
tified  their  history  with  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  why,  except  that  they  were 
the  most  drillable  of  peoples,  that  they  fell 
into  habits  of  life  which  nothing  could 
break  through,  which  seemed  as  durable 
as  though  they  were  made  of  a  kind  of 
moral  iron,  and  that  the  Roman  legions 
showed  themselves  capable  of  a  discipline, 
— which  means,  a  constancy  in  adhering 
to  rules  and  respecting  orders, — against 
which  no  people  in  the  world  had  any¬ 
thing  comparable  to  produce  ?  Nimble¬ 
ness  is  a  most  useful  and  fascinating  quality 
when  it  is  engrafted  on  a  fundamental  con¬ 
stancy  of  nature,  because  nimblenes.s  in¬ 
volves  the  power  of  so  changing  the  super¬ 
ficial  attitudes  of  the  mind  as  to  give  greater 
and  fuller  effect  to  the  deeper  and  {lerina- 
nent  purposes  that  underlie  all  the  deepest 
characters.  But  nimbleness  without  this 
fundamental  constancy  is  a  oontemptible 
quality,  which  turns  man  into  a  poorer  sort 
of  kaleidoscope,  a  kaleidoscope  without 
even  the  kaleidoscope’s  uniformity  of  ap¬ 
parent  structure.  Think  only  how  many 
of  the  highest  qualities  in  man  depend  on 
the  power  to  resist  the  influence  of  change 
in  what  is  now  called,  by  a  somewhat  de¬ 
testable  abstraction,  his  ‘‘  environment.” 
What  is  a  mau  or  a  nation  without  good 
habits  !  Well,  habits  are  nothing  but  con¬ 
stancies  of  living.  What  is  a  man  or  a 
nation  without  fidelity,  without  faithful¬ 
ness  f  But  fidelity  and  faithfulness  are 
nothing  but  constancies  of  feeling  and  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  reflection  of  constancy  of 
feeling  in  constancy  of  action.  A  man 
who  loves  to  change  the  objects  of  his 
highest  feelings  is  one  who  is  hardly  capa¬ 
ble  of  high  feelings  at  all  in  any  true  sense. 
A  man  who  docs  not  continually  adapt  his 
highest  actions  to  his  highest  feelings,  is 
a  man  in  whom  there  is  not  enough  same¬ 
ness  of  purpose  to  render  him  capable  of 
exerting  any  lasting  influence  on  the  world. 
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The  cry  against  monotony  of  life  is  reason¬ 
able  enough,  if  monotony  only  means  that 
seini-coniatose  kind  of  life  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  true  vividness  of  any  kind, 
which  falls  into  half-mechanical  modes  of 
thinking  and  acting.  But  without  mon¬ 
otony  of  purpose,  without  monotony  of 
nietho<],  without  monotony  of  habit,  with¬ 
out  monotony  of  emotion,  and  without 
monotony  of  principle,  there  is  no  real 
character  capable  of  a  history,  or  admitting 
a  development ;  for,  after  all,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  “  evolution,”  the  great  word  of 
modern  science,  has  no  meaning  without 
involving  conformity  to  a  type.  The  lace 
that  takes  longest  to  develop  all  its  quali¬ 
ties,  is  the  race  that  lives  the  longest  and 
effects  most  for  the  world,  for  though  de¬ 
velopment  means,  of  course,  gradual 
change,  it  means  change  in  the  direction 
of  a  fuller  and  higher  exercise  of  the  same 
general  and  essential  characteristics. 

Of  all  the  qualities  of  character  which 
are  not  constant  for  evil,  perhaps  fickle¬ 
ness  is  the  most  dangerous  and  contempti¬ 
ble.  Indeed,  in  some  sense,  even  con¬ 
stancy  for  evil  is  preferable  to  fickleness, 
because  constancy  of  any  kind,  if  its 
spring  of  action  can  once  be  purified,  may 
turn  into  constancy  for  good,  while  in 
fickleness  there  is  no  hope  of  anything  but 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  We  must 
take  care  in  the  new  and,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone,  perhaps  perfectly  legitimate  de¬ 
sire  to  give  the  hard  workers  of  the  world 
a  glimpse  of  the  refreshments  of  life,  no 
less  than  of  its  toils,  that  we  do  not  im¬ 
plant  in  them  that  impatience  of  monotony 
which,  if  once  implanted,  is  fatal  to  every 
great  quality  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
will.  After  all,  though  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  unstring  the  tight-strung  bow,  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  be  always  unstringing  it, 
— to  encourage  restlessness  while  it  is 
strung  till  the  time  fur  unstringing  it  ar¬ 
rives  ;  and  that  is  what  the  appetite  for 
change,  if  it  is  once  fostered,  very  soon 
comes  to.  As  the  lady  who  mariied  very 
late  in  life  l»egan  almost  immediately  to 
complain  of  her  husband  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  ”  the  same  dish  every  day,” 
so  people  who  have  been  used  to  little  but 
monotony,  if  they  ever  get  the  ap)>etite 
for  change,  are  very  apt  to  find  even  one 
kind  of  change  insufficient,  and  to  crave 
for  more  and  more  change,  and  even  for 
change  in  the  manner  of  their  changes. 
There  is  somewhere  in  human  nature  a 
tendency  to  crumble  away,  which  seems  to 
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be  strongest  in  those  who  have  the  mot-t 
taste  for  frequent  excitements.  Why  do 
the  various  savage  tribes  crumble  in  the 
presence  of  the  European  f  Chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  overcome  that  craving 
for  stimulating  drink  to  which  their  prox¬ 
imity  to  civilization  exposes  them.  Why 
did  Esau  sucenmb  to  Jacob  i  Why  did 
the  pastoral  tribes  soon  supplant  the  hunt¬ 
ing  tribes  i  Because  their  occupation  was 
steadier,  less  exciting,  involving  more  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  discipline  ;  and  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  agriculture  proper, 
when  once  it  was  introduced,  proved  mote 
binding  and  more  steadying  than  even  pas¬ 
toral  occupations.  Almost  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  in  any  country  taken  kindly  to 
fixed  rules  of  life  and  duty,  in  that  pro 
portion  has  that  country  prospered  and 
its  people  spread  itself  over  new  areas. 
Tenacity  of  purpose,  perseverance,  earnest¬ 
ness,  stability,  doggedness, — these  are  the 
qualities  as  well  of  the  races  that  have  led 
the  way  in  civilizing  mankind  as  of  those 
that  have  led  the  way  in  spiritualizing  man¬ 
kind.  You  see  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  Decalogne,  how  essential  it  was  to 
the  Jews  to  learn  that  God,  who  had  re¬ 
vealed  himself  as  “  1  am  that  I  am,” 
would  not  allow  of  any  caprice  or  change- 
fulness  toward  himself  ;  and  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Decalogue,  how  faithfulness 
and  constancy  which  were  deniande«l  in 
worship  because  they  were  the  faint  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  righteousness  itself, 
were  demanded  also  in  the  condnet  of  men 
toward  their  fellow-men.  All  true  life  is 
monotonous  in  its  tein(>er,  and  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  growth,  though  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  its  uniformity  is  broken  by 
seasons  of  rest  and  of  blossom  and  fruit. 
Wherever  there  is  little  monotony,  there 
is  less  fruit.  As  regards  human  character, 
change  itself  loses  its  lucfnlness  as  refresh¬ 
ment  unless  it  have  a  sort  of  root  in  some¬ 
thing  permanent  and  enduring.  Change 
which  does  not  itself  spring  from  some¬ 
thing  like  a  law  in  a  man’s  rrature,  is 
change  which  unsettles  instead  of  stimu¬ 
lating  growth.  Indeed,  without  constancy 
of  nature,  change  is  revolutionary  and 
ditrzying, — subversive  of  the  very  es.sence 
of  personality  ;  but  with  corrstancy  of  na¬ 
ture,  change  is  only  subordinated  to  that 
constancy,  and  means  only  the  gaining. of 
a  new  starting-point  for  another  reach  of 
upward  movement  and  progress  toward 
the  life  divine. — Spectator. 
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Bboent  Economic  Chamobs.  And  their  Effects 
on  the  Prodnction  and  Distribution  of 
Wealth  and  the  Well  Being  of  Society.  By 
DaTid  H.  Wells,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Membre 
Correspondant  De  L’Institnt  de  France  ; 
Correspondente  Regice  Aocademia  dei  Lin* 
cei,  Italia,  etc.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A 
Co. 

The  papers  of  which  this  book  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  in  a  more  perfect  and  elaborate  form, 
were  originally  given  to  the  public  in  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly,  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  in  their  serial  issue.  They  have  been 
largely  rewritten  and  otherwise  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised  aud  made  logically  oonsecntive.  As  a 
book  this  contribution  may  be  fairly  estimated 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
contributions  to  the  science  of  economics 
which  has  been  made  for  many  years.  Works 
treating  subjects  so  grave  and  diflBcult  are 
usually  technical  and  obscure  so  far  as  the 
grasp  of  the  ordinary  intelligence  can  compass 
them,  therefore  only  adapted  to  the  “  expert  '* 
reader  ;  or  they  are  written  in  a  so-called  pop* 
nlar  vein,  with  the  very  substance  and  value  of 
the  thought  so  diluted  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
except  for  the  most  superficial  and,  perhaps, 
misleading  information.  Mr.  Wells's  book  is 
not  only  a  fascinating  treatise  to  the  general 
reader,  but  it  is  so  full  of  intellectual  meat 
that  the  student  of  economics  will  welcome  it 
as  an  important  addition  to  his  library.  The 
style  is  bright  and  lucid,  and  the  application 
of  economic  laws  to  the  iropoitant  problems 
of  the  day  so  masterly  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
be  interested.  The  author  is  one  of  those  who 
know  how  to  make  statistics  eloquent,  and 
surely  no  higher  test  of  a  writer's  command 
of  his  subject  could  be  demanded.  Mr.  Wells, 
as  is  well  known,  is  an  advocate  of  free  trade, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  unloosing  the  shackles  of 
commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  will  barely  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  raising  of  a  revenue  would  permit. 
But  his  opinions  are  not  put  in  a  form  ao 
dogmatic  and  arbitrary  as  to  make  his  facts 
unwelcome  to  the  “  protectionist  ”  reader. 
They  rather  show  themselves  by  implication 
than  by  direct  deduction.  Still  no  intelligent 
reader  can  fail  to  see  that  the  general  current 
of  the  reasoning  favors  a  repeal  of  those  laws 
which  place  a  heavy  tax  on  the  income  of  the 
nation  by  “  protecting"  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Mr.  Wells  concisely  maps  ont  the  general 


conditions  which  give  significance  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  his  book  in  the  following  language ; 

“  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  world 
during  all  the  days  since  the  inception  of  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  working  upon  the  line  of 
equipment  for  industrial  effort — inventing  and 
perfecting  tools  and  machinery,  building  work¬ 
shops  and  factories,  and  devising  instrumen¬ 
talities  for  the  easy  intercommunication  of 
persons  and  thoughts  and  the  cheap  exchange 
of  products  and  services  ;  that  this  equipment 
having  at  last  been  made  ready,  the  work  of 
using  it  has  for  the  first  time  in  our  day  and 
generation  fairly  begun  ;  and  also  that  every 
community  under  prior  or  existing  conditions 
of  use  and  consumption  is  becoming  saturated, 
as  it  were,  with  the  results.  As  an  immedinte 
consequence  the  world  has  never  seen  anything 
comparable  to  the  results  of  the  recent  system 
of  transportation  by  land  and  water  ;  never 
experienced  in  ao  short  a  time  such  an  expan¬ 
sion  ef  all  that  pertains  to  what  is  called  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  has  never  before  been  able  to  ac- 
complish  so  much  in  the  way  of  prodnction 
with  a  given  amount  of  labor  in  so  short  a 
time.  Concurrently,"  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to 
say,  "  or  as  the  necessary  sequence  of  these 
changes,  has  come  a  series  of  widespread  and 
complex  disturbances,  manifesting  themselves 
in  great  reductions  of  the  cost  of  prodnction 
aud  distribution,  and  a  consequent  remark- 
able  decline  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  staple 
commodities  ;  in  a  radical  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  precious  metals  ;  in  the  ab¬ 
solute  destruction  of  largo  amounts  of  capital 
through  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
in  the  impairments  of  even  greater  amounts 
in  extensive  reductions  in  the  rates  of  interest 
and  profits  ;  in  the  discontent  of  labor  and  in 
an  increasing  antagonism  of  nations  incident 
to  a  greatly  intensified  indostrial  and  commer* 
oial  competition.  Ont  of  these  changes  will, 
probably, comestillfurtherdisturbances,  which 
to  many  thoughtful  and  conservative  minds 
seem  full  of  menace  of  a  mustering  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  from  within  rather  than,  as  of  old, 
from  without,  for  an  attack  on  the  whole 
present  organization  of  society,  and  even  the 
permanency  of  civilization  itself." 

Here  we  have  a  summary  of  the  questions 
which  the  author  treats  in  a  spirit  so  thought¬ 
ful  and  earnest,  yet  with  a  method  so  lucid 
and  trenchant,  as  to  add  something  to  the 
stores  of  thinking  even  in  his  case,  who  has 
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made  ft  speoiftlty  of  saoh  themea.  Tho  ckftp* 
ten  devoted  to  the  problenis  of  over-prodac* 
tion,  the  chftngea  of  relfttive  valae  ia  the  pre- 
cions  metals,  goTeminental  interference  with 
prodnction  end  distribntion,  and  labor  dis¬ 
content  are  specially  snggestire  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  latter  snbjeot,  the  most  threatening 
and  difficult  of  all  the  problems  of  the  age, 
will  be  turned  to,  as  represented  in  onr  au¬ 
thor’s  discussion,  with  much  cariosity.  Of 
course  Mr.  Wells,  as  an  advocate  of  the  laisser 
/sire  doctrine  in  social  and  political  life,  is  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  law  of  individualism,  or  the  fnllest 
possible  play  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
each  person  to  do  for  himself,  so  far  as  these 
are  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others.  That 
so  far  has  shown  itself  to  be  most  favorable  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  civilization,  as  it  puts 
every  man  on  his  mettle  to  do  the  bast  possi¬ 
ble  within  his  conditions,  and  fixes  a  premium 
on  energy,  hard  work,  and  intelligence.  But 
again  it  has  intensified  competition  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree,  and  has  made  the  realization  of 
the  rewards  of  energy  and  intelligence  the 
more  onerous  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
it  has  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  any  except 
those  possessing  the  qualities  of  success  in  a 
high  degree  to  reach  any  but  the  most  mod- 
,erate  stage  of  achievement.  The  faults, 
blunders,  and  weaknesses  of  those  striving  for 
a  goal  are  more  searchingly  tested  than  ever 
before  in  the  strain  of  rivalry,  and  count  the 
more  surely  in  determining  results.  The 
problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  leads  ns 
into  all  sorts  of  remote  causes  inherent  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  in  the  social  structure. 

Ur  Wells  points  out  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
the  most  desirable  things,  and  of  the  larger 
proportionate  wages  of  the  working  classes 
than  ever  before,  popular  discontent,  instead 
of  lessening,  is  continually  increasing.  This 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  intelligence  or  general  information 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  even  greater  than  their  increase 
in  the  means  to  acquire  the  objects  which  they 
wish  to  possess.  Their  tastes  and  appetites 
have  expanded  enormonsly,  disproportionably 
with  their  ability  to  earn,  even  in  this  day  of 
increased  opportunity  and  cheap  comforts. 
One  must  have  luxuries  where  formerly  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  gratification  of  substan¬ 
tial  needs.  Pianos  and  Brussels  carpets  are 
not  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  mechanic 
or  of  a  small  farmer,  but  many  of  these  classes 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  such.  The  am¬ 


bition  to  imitate  those  of  greater  wealth  ia 
expenditure  and  show  has  become  a  sort  of 
dry  rot.  To  this  it  is  probable  our  univenml 
system  of  public  schools  and  the  methods  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  conducted,  with  all  their 
more  than  overbalancing  advantages,  have 
largely  contributed  by  their  results  of  half- 
education,  or  of  education  on  the  surface. 
They  have  stimulated  the  sense  of  intellectual 
and  social  need,  without  training  that  keen 
sense  of  discrimination  which  teaches  what  is 
essential  to  the  right  gratification  of  such 
need,  or  what  is  sham  and  illusion  and  what 
genuine  in  the  ideals  and  rewards  of  life.  The 
truly  rich  man  is  the  man  of  few  needs,  or 
such  as  can  be  answered  without  great  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  greatest  men  have  been 
men  of  simple  tastes.  This  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  lesson  for  the  poor  man  to  learn,  as  he  is 
apt  to  measure  happiness  by  the  power  of 
spending  money  without  regard  to  cost.  It  is 
peculiarly  so  in  America,  where  money  is  the 
touchstone  of  success  in  life  mors  largely  than 
in  many  far  more  undemocratic  countries. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  give  quite  the  prom¬ 
inence  to  this  cause  of  discontent  among  the 
laboring  classes,  and  under  this  title  we  must 
include  many  who  work  with  their  brains  as 
well  as  with  their  hands.  Yet  what  he  does 
say  is  very  pointed  and  forcible.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  his  views  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

**  The  widening  of  the  sphere  of  one's  sur¬ 
roundings  and  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
other  men  and  pursuits  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  not  productive  of  content  Writing 
to  his  nephew  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  thus  concisely  ex¬ 
presses  the  results  of  his  own  observations. 

‘  Travelling,*  he  says,  *  makes  men  wiser,  but 
less  happy.  When  men  of  sober  age  travel 
they  gather  knowledge,  but  they  are,  after  all, 
subject  to  recollections  mixed  with  regrets  ; 
their  affections  are  weakened  by  being  extend¬ 
ed  over  more  objects,  and  they  learn  new 
habits,  which  cannot  be  gratified  when  they 
return  home.'  Again,  as  the  former  few  and 
simple  requirements  of  the  masses  have  be 
come  more  varied  and  costly,  the  individual 
effort  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
latter  is  not  relatively  less,  even  under  the 
new  conditions  of  prodnction,  than  before, 
and  in  many  instances  is  possibly  greater. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  large  advance  in 
recent  years  in  the  average  rates  of  wages,  and 
the  greatly  increased  purchasing  power  of 
wages,  there  is  no  less  complaint  than  ever  of 
the  cost  of  living  ;  when  (as  M.  Leroy  Beau- 
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Hea  has  pointed  oat  in  the  case  of  France)  the 
foundation  for  the  ooniplaint  is,  fur  the  most 
part,  to  be  found  in  the  cirenmstance  that  a 
totally  different  style  of  liring  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  that  society  makes  conformity  with 
snch  different  style  a  standard  of  family  re¬ 
spectability.  The  change  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Germany  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tent  since  the  Franco  German  War  in  1871  is 
specially  noticeable.  Before  the  war  the  un¬ 
pretending  stationary  habits  of  the  people 
tended  to  make  every  one  contented  with  his 
lot  and  averse  to  social  changes.  The  war- 
with  its  excitements  and  triumphs  and  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  which  was  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  and  accompanied  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  multitude  of  laws  freeing  the  social 
life  of  the  people  from  a  multitude  of  restric¬ 
tions  by  which  it  was  formerly  bound,  effect¬ 
ed  a  complete  metamorphosis,  and  this, 
coinciding  with  a  brief  period  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  activity  and  of  vrild  speculation, 
created  a  profound  impression  on  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  seems  to  have  changed  per¬ 
manently  and  in  a  great  degree  their  former 
character.  Germany  before  the  war  was  a 
country  of  comparatively  cheap  living  and 
production.  To  day  it  is  not." 

So  it  has  come  to  be  believed  by  a  steadily 
increasing  class  of  people,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Wells  ns  a  necessary  corollary  of  his  previous 
statement  of  facts,  that  something  else  must 
be  called  into  action  than  intelligent  individ¬ 
ual  effort,  self-denial,  and  a  natural,  progres- 
ave,  material  and  social  development  (the 
aelnality  of  which  is  proved  by  all  experience) ; 
and  that  the  Btate  has  it  in  its  power  to  make  all 
men  prosperous.  This  feeling,  so  far  as  it  has 
taken  definite  purpose,  is  what  is  called  so¬ 
cialism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  The  Ei.acnc  cannot 
touch  on  some  of  the  other  questions  so  ably 
dtaoussed  by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  remarkable 
book.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
give  a  taste  of  its  quality,  and  to  indicate  its 
value  as  a  genuinely  important  addition  to  the 
literature  of  economic  science.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  books  which  can  be  read  with  equal 
profit  and  pleasure  alike  by  the  learned  and 
the  unskilful. 

The  Dou.’b  House.  A  Play.  By  Henrik  Ib¬ 
sen.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 

Henrietta  Francis  Lord.  New  York :  D. 

AppUUin  A  Oo. 

Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  poet  and 
dramatist,  for  many  years  recognized  and  ad- 
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mired  in  his  own  country  as  a  man  of  genius 
aoniewhat  unique  of  its  kind,  has  recently  be¬ 
come  very  much  discussed  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  hardly  lees  in  England, 
liiis  attention  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the 
widespread  production  of  his  plays,  "  Ghosts" 
and  "  The  Doll's  House,"  on  the  atage.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  latter  drama  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  a  genuine  public  flatter.  The 
controversy  at  one  time  became  so  violent  over 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  people  in  the 
play  that  it  was  tabooed  as  a  subject  for  social 
discussion,  as  likely  to  lead  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Of  course  this  German  sentimen¬ 
tality  did  not  find  any  similar  exhibition  in 
more  practical  England,  but  even  here  the 
questions  involved  in  the  play  and  the  author’s 
treatment  of  them  wakened  more  than  ordinary 
attention.  8o  the  name  of  Henrik  Ilisen,  five 
years  ago  an  obscure  luminary  in  the  far-off 
northern  sky  of  Hcandinavia,  has  become  a 
household  word  among  cultivated  Europeans, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  set  on  a  pedestal  as  a 
sort  of  literary  cult,  like  those  of  Turguenief 
and  Tolstoi.  “The  Doll's  House"  has  re¬ 
cently  been  produced  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  but  has  called  forth  little  except  sharp 
and  adverse  eriticism  from  the  critics  of  the 
American  press.  Tliis  does  not,  possibly,  de¬ 
teriorate  the  claim  which  the  book  might  have 
on  the  attention  of  intelligent  Americans. 
The  Norwegian  dramatist  has  been  described 
by  his  friend,  Georg  Brandes,  as  a  hot  headed 
reformer  fired  with  the  desire  to  cure  the  so¬ 
cial  woes  of  the  period,  and  consumed  with  n 
fiery  sense  of  the  need  of  reform.  At  odds 
with  existing  conditions,  we  are  told  that  Ib¬ 
sen  has  the  fullest  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  He  believes  that  all  social  wrongs 
will  be  removed  by  an  inner  revolution  of  the 
spirit  of  the  preaeiit  or  of  some  future  age. 
For  this  poetic  idealist  the  development  of 
iqiiritaal  individuality  is  the  panacea  for  the 
great  world  sickness  which  the  pessimist  looks 
on  as  a  fatal  rot  in  the  core  of  things,  to  be 
endured  stoically,  but  not  to  be  medicined  into 
health  again.  With  this  key  he  would  unlock 
every  problem.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us 
glance  at  the  condition  of  woman  alike  in 
Boandinavia  and  Germany.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life  she  is  man’s  plaything,  a  doll  or 
an  idol,  according  to  the  range  and  depth  of 
the  sentimental  feeling  which  she  calls  forth. 
Failing  this  she  is  likely  to  become  the  house¬ 
hold  drudge,  and  among  the  lowest  classes  she 
generally  ia  That  feeling  toward  woman 
which  in  England,  and  still  more  in  America, 
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makes  woman  in  her  separate  sphere  the  eqnal 
and  partner  of  man  in  his,  the  sharer  in  his 
responsibilities  and  the  helpmeet,  is  almost 
unknown  among  the  Teutonic  races  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Ibsen's  fiery  revolt  from 
a  conception  of  woman  which  so  belittles  her 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  play 
of/'  A  0(^1’ s  House. ”  and  the  excitement  which 
it  caused  in  Germany  was  a  logical  outcome  of 
social  facts  and  a  deep  national  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  However  fantastic  ami  absurd  it  seems 
to  ns  that  the  denouement  of  the  play  should 
have  been  as  Ibsen  made  it,  the  spirit  which 
animated  him  more  than  redeems  the  ending — 
perhaps  oonld  have  permitted  no  other  without 
violating  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  But  to 
the  play  itself. 

A'vra  Ildmer,  the  heroine  of  this  tragi- 
eomedy,  is  an  inexperienced  and  frivolous 
woman,  who  has  notwithstanding  remarkable 
reserves  of  strength  and  character.  As  a  wife 
she  has  been  educated  by  the  laws  of  society 
and  her  husband's  training  to  accept  him  as 
her  law  and  conscience,  the  keeper  of  her 
soul,  the  gospel  of  her  convictions.  She  is 
only  the  doll  to  be  petted  and  caressed,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  borne  him  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table.  To 
save  Helmer's  life  by  raising  a  sum  of  money 
that  he  might  recuperate  his  health  in  a 
warmer  climate  to  which  the  doctors  recom¬ 
mended  him,  she  forgee  her  father's  name. 
The  sin  is  committed  out  of  love  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  out  of  that  childish  ignorance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world  which  her  past  life 
necessarily  involved.  When  Helmer  afterward 
discovers  the  fact,  he  himself  having  risen  to 
much  better  circumstances  as  the  manager  of 
the  bank  where  he  had  been  before  a  subor¬ 
dinate,  he  reproaches  her  in  severe  terms,  but 
condescendingly  forgives  her,  and  tells  her 
that  she  may  become  his  “  doll "  wife  again, 
and  resume  that  ignorance  and  dependence 
which  had  made  her  a  submissive  pupil.  The 
child  suddenly  bursts  into  the  fully  developed 
woman,  revolted  and  outraged  by  the  thought 
that  her  husband  had  not  been  large  enough 
to  be  willing  to  take  the  burden  of  her  sin  on 
his  own  shoulders  -  a  sin  committed  out  of 
passionate  love  for  him.  She  says  to  him  in 
the  culminating  scene  : 

"  I  have  been  greatly  wronged,  Torvald, 
first  by  father,  then  by  yon.  .  .  .  When  I  was 
still  at  home  with  father  he  used  to  tell  me  all 
his  views,  and  so,  of  course,  I  held  the  same 
views  ;  if  at  any  time  I  had  a  different  view  1 
concealed  it,  because  he  would  not  have  liked 


people  with  opinions  of  their  own.  He  used 
to  call  me  his  little  doll  and  play  with  me,  as 
1  in  my  turn  used  to  play  with  my  dolls.  Then 
I  came  to  live  in  your  house.  ...  I  mean, 
then  I  passed  over  from  father's  hands  to 
yours.  You  settled  everything  aocording  to 
your  taste,  or  1  did  only  what  you  liked  ;  I 
don't  exactly  know.  I  think  it  was  both  ways, 
first  one,  then  the  other.  When  I  look  back 
on  it  now,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  living  here 
like  a  poor  man  only  from  hand  to  month.  I 
lived  by  performing  tricks  for  yon,  Torvald. 

.  .  .  Yon  were  always  so  friendly  and  kind  to 
me.  But  our  house  has  been  nothing  but  a 
nursery.  Here  1  have  been  your  doll-wife, 
just  as  at  home  I  used  to  be  papa's  doll-child. 
And  my  children  in  their  turn  were  my  dolls. 
I  was  exceedingly  delighted  when  yon  played 
with  me,  just  as  tbs  children  were  whenever  1 
played  with  them.  That  has  been  our  mar¬ 
riage,  Torvald." 

Bhe  rises  to  be  the  judge  and  ceases  to  be  the 
criminal.  The  decree  of  the  "  doll  *’  wife  is 
that  they  must  separate.  Her  instinct  tells 
her  in  this  crisis  that  only  by  growing  into  an 
individuality  of  her  own  was  her  personal  sal. 
ration  to  be  secured.  Holding  him  at  arm's 
length  would  give  both  room  to  become  their 
beat  selves.  Then,  perhaps,  they  might  oome 
together  in  the  true  union.  So  the  wife  goes 
out  into  the  night  alone  to  wrestle  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  her  fate  for  the  development  of  an 
individuality.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
most  readers  will  cavil  at  the  necessity  of  such 
a  conclusion.  But  whether  Ibsen  has  arrived 
at  his  dramatic  logic  rightly  or  wrongly,  no 
intelligent  reader  will  fail  to  find  himself  cn- 
riously  interested  in  the  potent  and  suggestive 
psychology  of  the  story,  and  touched  by  the 
profound  sincerity  which  beats  in  every  line 
of  the  play.  One  who  had  lived  in  contact 
with  the  social  conditions  which  suggested  the 
play  for  any  length  of  time  possibly  might 
find  Ibsen's  story  less  perverse  and  far-fetched 
than  do  most  of  our  puissant  American  critics, 
who  but  too  often  write  with  the  amusing  ar¬ 
rogance  of  Shakespeare’s, 

“I  am  Sir  Oracis;  wlivn  I  ope'  my  mouth  let  no  dog 
bark." 

The  AwauNiNQ  or  Maby  Fenwick.  A  Novel. 

By  Beatrice  MThilby.  (Town  and  Country 

Library.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Com¬ 
pany. 

Bund  Love.  A  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

(Town  and  Country  Library.)  New  York  : 

J).  Appkton  d  Company, 
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The  aboTe-named  two  novela,  the  latest 
issaea  in  Appleton's  Town  and  Coantry  Series, 
snstain  the  repntation  of  the  collection  very 
fairly,  though  neither  is  equal  to  the  beet  of 
their  predeoessors,  and  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  up  to  the  author’s  reputation.  "  The 
Awakening  of  Maiy  Fenwick”  is  in  many  ways 
a  clever  and  interesting  book,  strong  in  its 
story  without  being  sensational,  with  well -dis¬ 
criminated  characters,  and  many  situations 
which  tax  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  It  is 
a  story  of  a  marriage  made  in  haste,  which 
becomes  s  true  union  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
only  with  time,  believing  as  she  does  that  her 
husband  had  only  married  her  for  money.  She 
gradually  learns  to  love  him  dearly,  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  loves  her,  but  perversely  pun¬ 
ishes  him  beoause  she  fancies  that  his  love  had 
been  of  very  recent  growth.  The  true  lovers 
are  brought  to  understand  each  other  through 
a  chain  of  simple  but  pathetic  circumstances, 
which  do  not  need  to  be  related  here.  The 
environment  of  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  other  characters  who  play  a 
part  in  the  narrative  are  ingeniously  but  nat¬ 
urally  devised,  and  one  cannot  help  but  feeling 
that  the  author  has  shown  a  very  nice  artistic 
touch  in  her  whole  treatment. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  who  has  recently  joined 
the  majority  on  the  Asphodel  meadows,  left 
”  Blind  Love”  as  a  novelist’s  dying  legacy. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  quite  finished  when  the 
author  was  taken  with  his  fatal  illness  and  left 
helpless  for  work.  But  he  left  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  situations  and  incidents,  and  part  of  the 
dialogue,  indeed,  so  fully  sketched,  that  Wal¬ 
ter  Beaant,  who  added  the  final  touches,  tells 
ns  that  it  was  a  very  easy  task  to  complete  it 
accurately  in  unison  with  his  sick  comrade’s 
plans.  It  is  an  ungracious  duty  to  criticise 
severely  the  last  work  of  one  so  recently  dead. 
But  truth  compels  ns  to  say  that  **  Blind  Love” 
indicates  that  its  author’s  powers  were  failing. 
Both  the  plot  and  treatment,  though  display- 
ing  the  generic  qualities  of  Wilkie  Collins’s 
work,  are  quite  feeble  at  times,  even  discon¬ 
nected  and  obscure,  faults  which  were  not  wont 
to  mark  one  whose  clear-cut  and  ingenious 
plots  have  been  the  wonder  and  despair  of  all 
his  brother  fictionists.  The  book  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Irish  agrarian  assassination  and  a 
piece  of  shameless  villainy  involving  murder 
and  an  attempt  to  swindle  a  life  insurance 
company  ;  Lord  Harry,  the  most  decent  of 
several  despicable  villains  in  tbs  story,  is, 
perhaps,  a  possible  personage,  but  so  improb¬ 
able  that  one  never  quite  realizes  his  genuine- 
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ness.  Nor  can  one  quite  understand  the  her¬ 
oine,  a  thoroughly  good  and  sensible  woman, 
who  is  already  a  little  in  love  with  a  good  man, 
uniting  her  fate  with  one  whom  she  knows  to 
be  both  weak  and  wicked,  if  not  quite  a  thor- 
ougb-paoed  scoundrel.  KCill  we  suppose  such 
characters  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  plot 
which  the  novelist  had  laboriously  manufac¬ 
tured  in  advance.  In  his  earlier  and  greater 
days  the  art  of  Wilkie  Collins  in  devising  the 
machinery  of  his  plot  and  fitting  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  them  was  so  consummate  that  the  sense 
of  ineongmity  or  unreality  rarely  obtruded  it¬ 
self  on  the  fascinated  attention  of  the  reader, 
though  alasys  more  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  and  mystery  of  the  story  than  in  the 
characters.  But  that  golden  prime  which 
evolved  such  marvels  as  ”  The  Wonuui  in 
White,”  “  The  Moonstone,”  and  “  Armadale” 
long  since  passed,  and  in  “Blind  Love”  we 
have  the  last  and  worst  of  the  descending  se¬ 
ries.  Here  and  there,  however,  there  are 
marks  of  the  author’s  genius  worthy  of  his 
“  zenith”  days,  such  as  the  scene  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  unfortunate  Swede,  and  the  means 
by  which  Lord  Harry  commits  suicide  to  ex¬ 
piste  his  rascality,  for,  of  course,  his  action 
amounts  to  suicide.  This  ingenious  stroke  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  great  Wilkie  Collins.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  machinery  of  the  plot  is 
badly  fitted,  and  it  creaks  lamentably  in  its 
movement.  Its  principal  interest  is  that  it 
was  the  last  effort  of  the  most  masterly  of  Eng¬ 
lish  plot-makers  in  fiction. 
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A  Gnusoow  solicitor,  Mr.  George  Neilson,  is 
writing  a  history  of  ‘‘  Trial  by  Combat  ”  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Of  course  the  famous 
combat  of  the  clans  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  1396, 
familiar  to  Scott’s  readers,  figures  in  the  book. 
The  author  says  he  has  made  a  special  effort 
to  show  that  strange  event  in  its  true  relations, 
and  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  isolated 
ferocity  under  which  it  has  too  long  lain.  The 
book  ends  aith  a  narrative  of  final  episodes, 
the  continued  place  of  trial  by  combat — virtu¬ 
ally  as  a  fiction— in  English  law,  the  various 
steps  taken  at  intervals  for  its  abolition  in 
Parliament,  and  its  extinction  at  last  by  the 
Appeal  of  Murder  Act  of  1819. 

M.  Ebnkst  Havkt,  famous  for  his  labors  as 
an  editor  of  Pascal,  died  the  latter  part  of  De- 
oember  in  Paris.  His  edition  of  the  ”  Pen- 
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gtfM,"  which  originally  appeared  in  1852,  waa 
the  fimt  to  present  the  genuine  text.  It  waa 
followed  several  yean  later  by  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  “  Lettres  Prnvinciales.’’  Uia 
pamphlet “  Pascal  a-t-iliaiit^Uossuet?'’  which 
preceded  his  editions,  is  also  worthy  of  note. 
M.  Havet  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
oossion  excited  by  M.  Kenan’s  “  Vie  de  Jisns.” 
writing  in  the  Keinie  des  Dtux  Mondes  on  the 
subject.  His  subsequent  work,  “  Le  Chris- 
tianisme  et  sea  Originea,"  was  also  in  parts 
reprint  from  that  periodical.  He  obtained  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1875,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques  five  yean  later. 

Is  consequence  of  the  cholen  outbreak  in 
the  East,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  abandoned 
his  projected  tour  to  Persia  in  quest  of  studies 
for  his  “  Queen  Blather,*  ’  and  he  goes  to  Athens 
instead. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ashe,  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poemsi 
among  them  being  “  Songs  Now  and  Then’’ 
and  “The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle.”  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  periodical  litentnre,  and 
edited  for  Messn.  Bell  &  Sons  several  volumes 
of  Coleridge’s  writings. 

Mr.  FuEKTvaix  writes  to  the  Athemmm  com¬ 
plaining  of  its  remark  that  the  Browning  so¬ 
cieties,  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  un¬ 
critical  worshipper,  lay  stress  upon  the  subtle 
side  of  the  poet’s  genius,  as  if  it  were  his  most 
desirable  quality.  ”  So  far  as  the  Browning 
Society  is  concerned,”  Mr.  Fnmivall  says, 
“  I  flatly  deny  it.  We  have  contended  for 
the  fact  that  Browning  is  subtle  ;  no  reason¬ 
able  being  denies  it ;  but  we  have  not  con¬ 
tended  that  subtlety  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  for  any  poet,  or  that  it  should  be  set 
above  or  on  a  level  with  emotion  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  know  too  well  how  dangerous  in¬ 
tellectual  subtlety  is  when  it  gets  out  of  the 
control  of  the  higher  poetic  faculties.  And  to 
say  that  ‘  the  Browning  socidits  ’  confuse  the 
interest  of  the  riddle  and  the  puzzle  ‘  with  the 
poetic  efiPect  which  the  poet  qua  poet  alone 
arrives  at’  is  both  false  and  nonsensical.'* 

The  Aihtnceum  expresses  the  fear  that  intel¬ 
lectual  subtlety  is  not  a  pressing  danger  of  the 
Browning  Society, 

’The  forthcoming  volume  of  the“  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,”  published  on  Decem¬ 
ber  23d  in  London,  extends  from  Garnett  to 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  writes  on 
Garrick  ;  Dr.  Norman  Moore  on  Sir  Samuel 


Garth  and  Gilbert,  the  writer  on  the  magnet  ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  George  Gascoigne  the  poet ; 
Professor  A.  W.  Ward  on  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  Mr. 
E.  Mannde  'Thompson  on  Piers  Gaveston  ;  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  on  the  poet  Gay  and  Gillray  the 
caricaturist ;  Professor  T.  £.  Holland,  D.C.L., 
on  Alberieo  Gentili,  writer  on  international 
law  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder  on  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  Miss  Kate  Norgate  on  Geoffrey,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  ;  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  on 
George  I.  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ;  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rigg  on  George  II.  ;  the  Rev.  William 
Hunt  on  George  111.  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton  on 
George  IV.  ;  Mr.  B.  D.  Jackson  on  Gerard 
the  herbalist  ;  Mr.  H.  Manners  Chichester  on 
Lord  George  Sackville,  afterward  Germain  ; 
Mr.  Lionel  Cost,  F.S.A.,  on  Marc  Gheeraerts 
or  Garrard  the  painter  and  Grinling  Gibbons 
the  wood-carver  ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  BUl- 
ward  Gibbon  and  William  Gifford  of  the  Qaar- 
Itrly ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  on  Orlando 
Gibbons  the  musical  composer  ;  Mr.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse  on  John  Gibson  the  sculptor  and 
Girtin  the  water-color  painter  ;  Mr.  Q.  C. 
Boase  on  'Thomas  Milner  Gibson  ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Coots  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ;  Professor 
Tout  on  Gildas  and  Owen  Glendower  ;  Mr. 
Robert  Dunlop  on  Ginkel,  Earl  of  Athlone  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Luard  on  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ; 
and  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland  on  Kannlf  de 
Glanville.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  supplied  notes 
for  the  memoir  of  his  father.  Sir  John  Glad¬ 
stone. 

Having  finished  the  second  volume  of  his 
“  Fac  similes  of  Manuscripts  in  European  Ar¬ 
chives  Relating  to  America,’’  Mr.  H.  B.  Stevens 
is  going  to  issue  vols.  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  early  in 
next  year.  The  second  group  of  five  volumes 
will  also  be  ready  in  the  course  of  1890  if  the 
subscriptions  are  promptly  taken  up.  Mr. 
Stevens  estimates  that  there  is  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  shape  of  important  unpublished 
Americana,  between  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1763 
and  that  of  1783,  to  make  one  hundred  vol¬ 
umes,  and  hence  to  occupy  ten  years  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  Experience  acquired 
in  producing  the  first  few  volumes  clearly 
shows  that  the  two  volumes  a  month  suggested 
in  the  prospectus  cannot  be  produced  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  that  ten  volumes  a  year  will  be  the 
proper  rate  of  progress. 

The  deaths  are  announced,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist 
M.  Pavet  de  Gourteille,  professor  at  the  College 
de  Fn^o«.  compiler,  in  company  of  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  of  a  Turkish  dictionary  ; 
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of  ^1.  Cornelia  de  Witt,  the  son-in-law  of  Gni- 
zot,  and  his  faithful  follower  in  literatnre  ;  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Bradley  (“  Cuthbert  Bede”),  the 
author  of  “  Verdant  Green  ;**  and  of  Profeesor 
▼on  Giesebrecht,  the  learned  Bavarian  his- 
torian. 

“  Wk  greatly  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  veteran  poet  and 
journalist,”  says  the  Aihmaeum  of  a  recent 
date.  “  He  began  publishing  verse  as  long 
ago  as  1834,  and  be  was  probably  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  staff  of  the  Homing  Chronide  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Mr.  Black's  editorship. 

‘  The  Salamandrine  ’  and  the  more  elaborate 
of  Dr.  Mackay’ s  poems  are  forgotten,  but  some 
of  his  songs  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in 
this  oonntiy  and  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
journalist  be  was  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  lUnstrated  London  Newt,  as  editor  of 
the  London  Review,  representing  an  opposition 
to  the  Saturday,  and  as  correspondent  of  the 
Titnts  in  America  during  the  Civil  War.  Of 
late  years  Dr.  Mackay  had  devoted  himself 
largely  to  wayward  philological  speculations 
which  hardly  enhanced  his  reputation.” 

A  ifoNUicxNT  to  Leopold  Arends,  the  inventor 
of  the  system  of  shorthand  known  by  his 
name,  has  just  been  unveiled  in  Berlin.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
‘  ‘  the  national  stenography’  ’  from  all  parts  of 
Germany. 

A  MEETiNO  of  Polish  historUns,  to  be  held 
early  in  1890,  has  been  projected  at  Lemberg 
with  a  view  of  oonsidering  how  best  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Poland. 

Tbe  grave  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning  has  been 
dug  close  to  the  front  of  Chaucer’s  monument, 
and  exactly  between  it  and  the  monument  of 
Cowley  in  tbe  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept 
(Poets’  Comer)  of  Westminster  Abbey.  A  fit¬ 
ter  place  could  not  have  l>een  found. 

The  new  8ohool  for  Modern  Oriental  Studies, 
in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  January  11,  with  an  in¬ 
augural  address  by  Professor  Max  Milller,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

We  hear  from  Florence  that  the  Lanrentian 
Library  has  recently  received,  from  various 
suppressed  monasteries,  about  two  thousand 
manuscripts.  As  yet,  of  course,  these  have 
not  been  catalogued,  or  even  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  ;  but  we  understand  that  Professor 
Cesure  Paolo  baa  found  among  them  at  least 
one  written  by  an  ancient  Irish  hand. 
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Db.  Edwabd  Glasxb,  whose  epigrapbic  ex¬ 
plorations  in  Arabia  have  made  him  notable 
in  his  line,  has  offered  his  entire  collection  of 
monuments  and  squeezes  of  Himyaritic  in¬ 
scriptions  for  sale  in  America.  The  original 
stones  number  thirty-six,  some  of  them  with 
lengthy  inscriptions  ;  the  squeezes  amount  to 
no  less  than  700,  including  some  inscriptions 
of  several  hundred  lines.  The  price  asked  for 
the  collection  is  70,000  marks  (£3300) ;  and, 
oonsidering  the  rapidly  increasing  attention 
paid  to  Oriental  research  in  the  United  8tateK, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  money  will  be 
provided. 

Tbe  new  publishing  house  of  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Tr&bner  &  Co.,  Limited,  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  they  will  continue  as  heretofore 
tbe  special  business  established  by  the  late 
Nicholas  Trabner  in  tbe  several  departments 
of  Oriental,  American,  and  colonial  literatnre. 


MISCELLANY. 

Pi.Ai«TZB  Enebot  IK  CsTiiOM. — Tradition 
connects  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  Adam  and 
Paradise,  but  its  financial  and  commercial  his¬ 
tory,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned,  do 
not  commence  until  somewhere  about  ’*  the 
stately  times  of  Great  Elizabeth,”  when  the 
Portuguese  formed  settlements  there.  Ceylon 
is  an  island  of  romance.  Not  only  romantic 
of  herself,  this  ”  pearl  of  the  Orient  ”  is  tbe 
cause  of  romance  in  others.  She  has  figured 
a  good  deal  both  in  lay  and  religions  poetry  in 
connection  with  spicy  breezes  and  precious 
stones.  The  very  name  still  conjures  up  be¬ 
fore  the  imaginative  nostrils  an  odor  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  cedar  wood,  and  visions  of  page 
das  and  Buddhist  temples.  It  was  there,  as 
readers  of  ”  The  Arabian  Nights”  will  remem¬ 
ber,  that  Sindbad  the  Sailor  met  with  some 
startling  adventures.  But  although  Ceylon 
ha.s  filled  a  very  respectable  place  in  fable, 
history,  and  romance  for  the  last  2000  years, 
the  English  were  not  practically  interested  in 
the  famous  island  until  they  took  it  from  the 
Dutch  in  1795.  Some  twenty-five  years  or  so 
after  this,  Ceylon  having  become  a  Crown 
Colony,  divorced  from  her  temporary  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  a  number 
of  enterprising  men,  chiefly  Scotch,  settled 
there,  with  tbe  object  of  opening  up  the  coun¬ 
try  for  their  own  advantage.  Not  many  years 
lapsed  before  large  fortunes  began  to  be  made 
by  planting  coffee.  Labor,  chiefly  that  of 
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Tamil  cooUea.  who  came  from  India,  was 
cheap  and  plentiful,  and  the  soil  was  suited 
for  the  growth  of  a  berry  which  tradition  con¬ 
nects  with  liooha,  but  contemporary  import 
tables  with  Brazil. 

Coffee  had  a  brilliant  innings  ;  the  soil 
seemed  inexhaustible  and  the  sanguine  plant¬ 
ers  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  greatest  de¬ 
mands  on  its  fecundity.  In  “  the  sixties” 
there  was  a  ”  boom”  in  Ceylon  coffee,  and  a 
number  of  young  Englishmen  went  out  there 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  swift  road  to  riches. 
Their  hopes,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  Hitherto 
the  plantations  had  been  turning  out  coffee 
with  almost  mathematical  precision.  There 
were  better  crops  and  worse  crops,  but  they 
were  always  paying  crops.  The  planters  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  money  and  were  disappointed 
when  they  did  not  make  it  fast  enough.  But 
Nature  is  a  capricious  mistress,  and  it  seems 
that  they  had  wooed  her  with  too  much  ardor. 
Whether  the  soil  became  exhausted  for  coffee 
crops  or  the  epidemic  that  settled  on  the  trees 
arose  from  causes  beyond  planting  control, 
we  do  not  know,  but  leaf  disease,  which  had 
shown  itself  only  on  a  few  estates,  began  to 
spread  across  the  island  with  ominous  rapid, 
ity.  Then  there  commenced  a  determined 
struggle  between  the  planters  and  their  relent¬ 
less  foe.  Everything  that  science  could  sug¬ 
gest  or  ingenuity  invent  was  employed  against 
him.  Still  leaf  disease  spread  until,  slowly 
but  surely,  some  of  the  best  plantations  on 
the  island  were  destroyed,  and  their  owners 
left  burdened  with  many  acres  of  then  value¬ 
less  land  mortgaged  to  a  hopeless  extent.  The 
island  was  already  considerably  in  pawn  to  the 
capitalists  at  home  and  in  Holland  ;  and  the 
security  was  steadily  decreasing  in  value  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  advances  of  an  insidious  foe.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spread  from 
plantation  to  plantation  is  evident  from  a  few 
figures.  In  1869,  176,467  acres  of  coffee  were 
under  cultivation.  In  1877  this  had  increased 
to  an  acreage  of  272,243.  But  from  that  point 
the  descent  was  rapid.  Coffee  died  off  in  spite 
of  every  effort.  At  t£e  present  moment,  there¬ 
fore,  the  leaf  disease,  in  rough  numbers,  has 
destroyed  222,243  acres  of  coffee  in  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  This  is  on  excellent  example 
of  the  devastating  power  of  Nature  in  her 
milder  aspects  of  destruction.  Only  those 
familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  prolonged 
and  arduous  struggle  can  realize  how  much 
energy,  labor  and  capital  have  been  consumed 
to  no  purpose.  In  1874-75  Ceylon  exported 


988,328  cwt.  of  coffee  ;  in  1887-88  the  esti¬ 
mated  quantity  had  sunk  to  150,000  cwt.  Many 
communities  would  have  succumbed  entirely 
under  the  unequal  contest.  Fortunately  Cey¬ 
lon  planters  are  men  of  remarkable  enterprise, 
and  as  coffee  was  killed  they  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  other  products. 

Cinchona,  cocoa,  cocaine  have  been  widely 
experimented  on,  but  none  of  these  offered  the 
same  road  to  wealth  to  which  coffee  used  to 
point.  One  lucky  day,  however,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  Ceylon  probably  possessed  the 
best  soil  and  climate  in  the  world  for  growing 
tea.  The  history  of  the  last  few  years  of  Cey¬ 
lon  planting  may,  therefore,  be  briefly  written. 
Exit  coffee  ;  enter  tea.  There  is  something 
dramatic  in  this  sequence  of  the  universal 
beverages.  In  the  old  fashioned  comedy, 
when  the  young  man  is  rained  and  the  lady 
who  adores  him  is  in  despair,  the  wealthy 
uncle  from  India,  with  his  lacs  of  rupees  and 
a  liver  as  diseased  as  that  of  a  Strasbnrg  goose, 
used  to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  scatter  wealth 
and  prosperity  about  him.  Bnch  a  relative 
the  Ceylon  planters  have  discovered  in  tea. 
Tea  has  stepped  in  where  coffee  feared  to 
tread.  In  1867  it  is  said  10  acres  of  land  were 
planted  with  it.  In  1874  there  were  350  acres. 
In  1888  there  were  183,000  acres  of  land  under 
tea,  and  in  the  same  year  22,000,000  lbs.  were 
exported,  chiefly  to  England.  The  estimate 
for  the  present  year  is  43,000,000  lbs.  It  has 
taken  some  time  for  the  tea-drinking  public  to 
discover  the  excellence  of  Ceylon  tea.  A  year 
or  two  ago  the  planters  dreaded  over-produc¬ 
tion.  With  China  and  India  to  compete  with, 
tea,  they  thought,  might  become  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Although  the  consumption  increased 
yearly,  it  is  outstripped  by  the  production. 
Would  it  pay  to  grow  lea  at  the  price  over- 
production  threatened  to  lower  it  to  ?.  So  far 
as  Ceylon  is  concerned,  this  problem  has  been 
solved.  In  proportion  as  the  planters  be¬ 
stowed  care  on  the  quality,  it  was  found  the 
demand  for  it  increased.  Whether  it  is  better 
than  China  tea  is  a  question  on  which  experts 
differ,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  public 
prefer  it  to  any  other.  To-day  the  demand  is 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  joy  has  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Ceylon  planter.  It  is 
doubtful,  of  course,  whether  the  present  high 
prices  will  be  maintained.  That  depends  on 
the  consumer,  but  he  is  not  capricious  in  such 
a  question  as  tea-drinking.  He  buys  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  suits  him  best,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  when  be  has  acquired  a  taste  for  Ceylon 
tea,  why  he  should  discard  it  for  the  teas  of 
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India  or  China,  with  whicAi  he  haa  been  ac¬ 
quainted  all  his  life. 

It  is  Bcaroelj  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
snoeeHs  in  tea  planting  has  saved  Ceylon  from 
something  like  bankruptcy.  Many  thousands 
of  Tamil  coolies,  whose  means  of  making  a 
livelihood  the  extinction  of  coffee  once  threat¬ 
ened,  are  now  employed  on  the  numerous  tea 
estates,  and  once  more  all  is  prosperous  and 
hopeful.  Everything  points  to  the  still  further 
development  of  the  Ceylon  tea  industry.  As 
we  pointed  out  above,  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
exported  last  year.  The  process  of  converting 
old  coffee  estates  into  tea  gardens  is  actively 
carried  on.  In  1888  there  were  183,000  acres 
of  land  under  tea  against  50,000  acres  under 
coffee.  In  1877  the  area  under  coffee  was 
272,343  ;  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  that 
will  be  surpassed  by  tea.  The  soil  of  Ceylon 
is  not  rich  as  we  understand  it  in  England  ; 
but  it  is  admirably  suited  for  tea.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  aromatic  and  pungent  flavor  it  possesses 
is  doe  to  the  ferruginous  character  of  the  land. 
Tea,  like  wine,  naturally  acquires  special  qual¬ 
ities  from  its  environment.  The  soil,  more- 
over,  possesses  with  other  peculiar  attributes 
the  depth  that  is  essential.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  such  calamity  as  destroyed  coffee  will 
befall  the  tea  plant,  which  in  Ceylon  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  hardy.  The  last  planting  success  in  our 
beautiful  Asiatic  colony  is  most  gratifying  to 
Englishmen,  who  must  feel,  when  they  are 
drinking  Ceylon  tea,  that  they  are  in  their 
small  way  helping  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  men  whose  enterprise  and  courage  merit 
the  success  they  have  earned. — London  Hom¬ 
ing  Pod. 

Rkuoiom  awn  Hcixncx.— The  fundamental 
difference  between  Religion  and  Science  is 
really  confined  to  one  question,  which,  though 
profound,  is  strictly  limited.  It  is  this.  Are 
the  only  truths  of  which  we  can  be  certain,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  live  and  insist  on  others 
living,  for  which  we  should  be  ready  to  die, 
and  perhaps  inflict  death  on  others,  such  truths 
as  can  be  established  by  scientific  evidence  7 
Or  are  there  other  certainties  arrived  at  by 
other  means,  for  which  science  affords  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever,  but  which  men  are  as  fully 
justified  in  proclaiming,  in  teaching,  and  in 
acting  on,  in  using  as  the  bases  of  legislation 
and  daily  conduct,  as  they  are  in  teaching  and 
acting  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  health  7  Science 
says  that  there  are  no  such  certainties  ;  Relig- 


the  sole  ground  on  which  the  two  conflict,  but 
the  sole  ground  on  which  they  even  meet. 
Within  its  own  limits  every  sensible  theologian 
ought  to  see  that  science  is  absolutely  right,  in 
enforcing  its  test  of  truth,  and  in  refusing 
credence  to  anything  that  will  not  stand  it. 
He  ought  to  see,  no  matter  how  ardent  his 
faith,  that  the  physical  world  as  known  to  ns 
by  experience,  and  the  rpiritual  world  which 
alone  gives  the  physical  world  meaning,  are  to 
be  explained,  and  must  be  explained  on  totally 
different  principles  ;  and  that  it  is  as  essential 
to  forget  Ood,  in  trying  to  understand  the 
first,  as  it  is  to  remember  Him,  if  we  would 
give  any  sense  to  the  second.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  affect  to  defend  religion,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  clerical  defenders  of  it,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,  are  not  sensible  theologians. 
I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  that  I  speak  of  the 
majority  only  ;  but  it  is  the  majority,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  makes  the  most  noise,  and  in 
the  intellectual  world,  as  in  the  political,  is 
held  to  represent  the  stronger  side  of  a  ques. 
tion.  Let  ns,  then,  turn  to  the  apologetics 
and  the  polemics  of  the  average  Christian  pul¬ 
pit,  and  what  sort  of  reasoning  and  what  sort 
of  temper  do  we  encounter  7  We  know  only 
too  well.  Who  is  not  familiar,  either  in  church 
or  out  of  it,  with  what  we  may  call  the  curate 
contra  mundumf  He  directs  his  attacks— if, 
indeed,  they  are  worthy  of  the  name  —  not  at 
the  vulnerable  heel  of  science,  but  at  the  most 
solid  parts  of  its  armor.  He  ridicules  doc¬ 
trines  and  discoveries,  which  every  rational 
man  accepts  as  indubitable,  and  he  taxes  their 
discoverers  with  an  arrogant  vanity  in  pro. 
claiming  them.  He  denounces  as  feeble 
sophistries  reasoning  which  is  irresistible  to 
any  intelligence  stronger  and  better  informed 
than  his  own  ;  and  many  of  the  profoundest 
religious  difficulties  which  modem  scientists 
point  out  he  disposes  of  in  a  moment  with  a 
few  nursery  arguments,  little  deeming  that 
apostles,  fathers,  and  schoolmen  have  seen 
them  and  weighed  them  long  before  modem 
science  was  thought  of,  and  have  humbly  and 
reverently  acknowledged  them  as  solemn  and 
insoluble  mysteries.  W'ell  does  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  our  living  Catholic  writers 
say,  that  *'  no  small  number”  of  our  Christian 
apologists  “  rage  furiously  against  a  doctrine 
without  really  comprehending  it,”  and  urges 
on  them  “  to  reconsider  some  of  their  favorite 
positions.”  Well  does  he  add,  with  even 
greater  force,  that  ”  the  understanding  revolts 
at  the  ineptitudes  of  these  defenders  of  the 


ion  says  there  are.  We  have  here  not  only  faith.”  It  has  been  urged  with  considerable 
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foroe,  with  regard  to  the  Boman  Chorcb,  that 
its  dirine  obaracter  is  prored  rather  than  dis* 
proTed  by  the  rices  of  some  of  its  popes  and 
its  epochs  of  gross  corruption,  becaose  nothing 
that  was  not  divine  could  ever  have  survived 
the  mass  of  shame  and  scandal  which  at  times 
has  seemed  to  cover  it.  In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  said  that  revealed  religion  generally  is 
proved  rather  than  disproved  by  the  frantic 
feebleness  of  its  apologists,  because  if  it  were 
not  divinely  and  profoundly  true,  it  would 
have  been  long  since  discredited  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  most  voluble  supporters.  These 
unfortunate  men,  in  their  endeavor  to  avert 
the  destructive  impact  of  modern  science  on 
Christianity,  act  exactly  like  a  man  who,  wish¬ 
ing  to  arrest  a  train,  should  jump  at  the  en¬ 
gine,  instead  of  throwing  it  off  the  rails. —  W. 
II.  Mullock,  in  Forlnighily  Htvicv. 

Modxr?)  Aonosncisn. — We  can  place  what 
reliance  we  like  on  the  religious  statistics  of 
the  last  census,  but  if  we  use  our  own  eyes  we 
can  see  that  an  enormous  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  are  practically  agnostics.  Many 
of  them  are  doubtless  classed,  and  perhaps 
class  themselves,  as  Christians  belonging  to 
some  denomination  or  other,  but  in  real  fact 
— as  evidenced  by  their  lives,  their  methods 
of  thought,  and  their  utterances—  it  would  be 
a  misnomer  to  class  them  as  such.  They  are 
not  Christians  in  practice,  for  they  never  say  a 
prayer  or  enter  an  edifice  dedicated  to  relig¬ 
ion  ;  their  language,  their  habits,  and  their 
arguments  are  too  often  the  very  opposite  to 
what  would  be  founded  on  a  fragment  even  of 
Christian  belief.  Many  of  them,  however, 
openly  avow  that  they  are  not  Christians  ;  they 
sneer  at  religion,  look  on  its  ministers  as  hyp¬ 
ocrites  and  as  members  of  a  class  inimical  to 
the  poor  and  to  working  men,  and  trading  on 
the  gullibility  of  the  weak-minded.  Hay  what 
we  will,  these  latter  form  a  large  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  class.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  class  much 
might  be  said.  It  is  largely  composed  of  men 
gifted  with  some  intelligence  and  with  restless 
minds,  who  have  been  set  in  wrong  paths 
through  want  of  proper  instruction.  Physical 
circumstances,  such  as  poverty,  or  the  con¬ 
templation  of  poverty  and  oppression  in 
others,  may  have  contributed  ;  and  there  is 
always  at  the  bottom  that  latent  feeling  of 
vanity  which  tempts  a  man — especially  a  half- 
educated  man— to  separate  himself  from  the 
views  of  others,  in  order  to  show  that  be  is 
superior  to  the  common  herd,  that  he  “  thinks 
or  himself,"  and  has  original  views."  But 


with  all  these  things  operating,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  a  large  share  of  blame  rests 
upon  the  “Established  Church.”  It  is  not 
merely  that  those  who  have  become  Agnostics 
have  noted  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  as  a  church,  and  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  rejected  it ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
much  of  their  censures  upon  religion  and  upon 
ministers  of  religion  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  fact,  because  the  Established  Church  has 
been  largely  the  only  thing  that  has  come  un¬ 
der  their  notice  as  a  church.  They  have 
learned  to  despise  and  hate  it ;  and  in  their 
ignorance  they  have  transferred  that  contempt 
and  hatred  to  Christianity  in  general,  and  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  faith.  That  this  is 
not  an  exaggeration  will  be  found  on  examin¬ 
ing  almost  any  exposition  of  popular  Agnosti¬ 
cism  or  Atheism  which  one  comes  across. — 
CafhoUe  Aeies. 

Bauaious  Intoxicatiox. — There  is  no  doubt 
that  human  beings  often  become  intoxicated, 
although  they  may  be  total  abstainers.  In¬ 
deed,  asceticism  in  one  direction  often  tends 
to  excess  in  another.  While  we  are  grateful 
for  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
of  late  in  the  methods  of  observing  Cood  Fri¬ 
day  and  Easter  Sunday,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  certain  dangers  attaching  to 
modem  religious  observances.  Home  mothers 
very  rightly  object  to  their  daughters,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  spending  the  whole  of  Good  Friday  in 
church  without  proper  food  or  sustenance  of 
any  kind.  One  lady  states  that  her  daughter 
commenced  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
remained  in  church  until  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  After  an  hour’s  interval  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  church  again,  and  remained 
there  until  late  at  night.  Becently,  a  service, 
entitled  "Tenebra,”  lias  been  started  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  clergy,  which  consists  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  extinguishment  of  all  lights  as  the  service 
proceeds,  until  the  whole  building  is  envel¬ 
oped  in  darkness.  Mothers,  quite  rightly,  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  attending  such 
services,  and  they  regard  them  as  calculated 
to  reintroduce  all  the  vice  and  evil  attaching 
to  revivalist  services  of  past  times.  What 
with  communions  from  5  a.m.  onward,  watch¬ 
ings,  confessions,  church  duties,  and  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  services  which  certain  clergymen  now 
endeavor  to  induce  young  ladies  to  undertake, 
the  happiness  of  many  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  is  becoming  undermined.  For  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  is  bound  by  solemn  vows  to  incul¬ 
cate  morality,  sobriety,  moderation,  virtue. 
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and  a  tender  regard  for  others,  to  nse  his 
ohnrch  for  organizing  and  enforcing  religions 
exoeee  in  erery  direction  is  to  prore  himself 
an  nnfaithfnl  steward,  dangerons  to  the  beet 
interests  of  yonng  and  old  alike.  If  some 
check  is  not  pnt  to  the  nnwholesome  excite¬ 
ments  fostered  by  certain  of  the  clergy,  many 
a  daughter's  health  will  be  nndermined,  if  her 
life  18  not  mined,  throngh  the  influence  of 
her  soM»dled  father  in  Ood.  In  the  interests 
of  morality,  of  sobriety,  of  health,  of  sober 
sense,  and  of  the  national  life,  we  protest 
against  religions  excess  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
look  upon  the  clerical  intoxication  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  social  danger,  which,  if  uncheck¬ 
ed,  must  soon  result  in  the  degradation  of 
many  of  the  rising  generation. — HospiiuL 

Thk  SciJiurr  Huntiiio-Coxt. — From  time  to 
time  students  of  hunting  history  hare  told  ns 
many  interesting  facts,  but  never  have  we  found 
a  trastworthy  reason  why  the  scarlet  coat  came 
to  be  adopted  in  the  hunting-field,  nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  first  scarlet  ever  seen 
with  hounds.  In  the  east  and  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  find  blue  coats  mentioned  ;  stag  and 
hare  hunters  have  worn  green  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  ;  but  history  is  silent  as  to  the 
adoption  of  aearlet,  though  the  first  man  who 
appeared  in  pink  must  have  caused  even  a 
greater  sensation  than  did  Lord  Alvanley  when 
he  covered  bis  legs  with  a  pair  of  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  boots,  one  of  which  bad  been  worn 
by  a  contemporaneous  foxbuuter  to  guard  an 
injured  knee  against  the  piereing  of  thorns. 
In  his  forthcoming  history  of  the  royal  bnek- 
honnds  we  hope  that  Mr.  Hore  will  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  snbject.  Varions 
theories  have  been  promulgated  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  oolnr  which— though  onoe 
figuring  in  a  gentleman's  wardrobe — is  now 
never  used  by  a  civilian  on  any  other  occasion 
than  when  hunting.  According  to  some, 
scarlet  was  worn  in  the  hunting-field  because 
it  oould  be  seen  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  same 
argument  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  white 
coats  in  which  it  pleased  Mr.  Pelham,  of 
Shropshire,  to  elothe  his  hunt  servants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  a  military  officer  Bta3ring  at 
a  country  house  lost  his  luggage,  and,  some¬ 
what  after  the  fate  of  Mr.  beaforth  in  the 
"  Spectre  of  Tappington*’  in  the  “  Ingoldsby 
Legends,”  was  one  day  reduced  to  his  regi¬ 
mentals,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  hunting- 
field.  No  verification  of  these  assertions, 
however,  can  be  discovered,  and  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  the  scarlet  hunting-coat  in  the 


hunting  field  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 
“  The  illustrious  Uonse  of  Hanover”  has  the 
reputation  of  having  introduced  scarlet  as  the 
royal  livery,  and  some  there  are  who  would, 
from  this  eircumstanoe,  derive  the  adoption 
of  the  pink  ;  but  others  entertain  an  opposite 
opinion.  Whatever  be  the  true  history  of  the 
time-honored  pink,  it  has  seen  some  curious 
ups  and  downs.  The  earliest  hunting-coats 
have  been  likened  to  scarlet  dreiising-gowns, 
so  long  were  they  and  so  full.  In  many  a 
picture  their  ample  skirts  are  delineated  as 
either  covering  the  horse's  quarters  like  the 
cloaks  worn  by  the  Household  Cavalry  of  to¬ 
day,  or  else  flying  in  the  wind  as  their  wearers 
took  the  fences.  Then  fashion  ran  to  the 
other  extreme  :  the  skirts  were  curtailed  both 
in  length  and  amplitude  ;  the  sleeves  were 
tightened  ;  in  due  time  the  dress-coat  pattern 
came  into  vogue,  and  the  hunting  man  must 
have  had  a  sorry  time  of  it,  seeing  that  he  was 
“  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  '*  both  as  to 
bis  arms  and  legs,  for  breeches  of  marvellous 
tightness  came  into  fashion  with  the  swallow¬ 
tailed  red  coat — London  Field. 

Thz  Eauenruss  or  Man  as  Cokpauzd  with 
Apbs. — Professor  Cunningham,  in  speaking 
recently  before  the  British  Association  on 
”  The  Proportion  of  Bone  to  Cartilage  in  the 
Lumbar  Section  of  the  Vertebral  Column  in 
the  Apes  and  in  Different  Races  of  Men,”  said 
he  desired  to  point  out  some  modifications 
which  showed  the  result  of  the  erect  posture 
of  man,  and  in  looking  at  the  vertical  column, 
because  it  was  in  it  that  he  especially  looked 
for  these  modifications,  there  was  no  part  in 
which  they  would  expect  to  find  such  modifi¬ 
cations  more  marked  than  in  the  luinbar  re¬ 
gion— the  region  of  the  loins,  because  it  was 
upon  this  a  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk  fell.  If  they  examined  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  (which  sup¬ 
ported  the  weight  of  the  trunk  in  man)  in  a 
number  of  animals,  they  found  that  in  quad¬ 
rupeds  these  bodies  were  long,  narrow,  and 
rod-like,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
whereas  in  man  they  found  that  the  bodies 
were  short,  broad,  and  disk-like,  so  as  to  widen 
the  pillar  of  support.  But  the  point  of  inter¬ 
est  in  this  was  that  the  gradations  between 
these  rod  like  vertebsB  and  the  disk  like  body 
of  vertebne  oould  be  traced  step  by  step 
as  they  passed  up  through  the  apes.  After 
considering  these  facts,  he  began  to  think  it 
possible  that  similar  distinctions  might  be  de¬ 
noted  in  some  of  the  lower  races.  —Rreearch. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


A  WoNDEKFUL  INVENTION. — One  of  tb# 
most  inieresting  inventions  at  the  great  Paris 
Eiposiiion  was  a  “  melotrope  ”  consisting  of 
three  parts.  About  it  a  correspondent  writes : 

“  1  improvised  on  a  piano  to  which  the  first 
machine  was  electrically  attached,  and  as  I 
touched  the  keys  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes, 
representing  the  notes  that  1  bad  played, 
were  registered  on  a  continuous  strip  of 
paper  about  sia  inches  in  width.  After  I  had* 
finished  playing,  the  strip  was  run  through 
the  second  machine,  which  cut  out  the  dots 
and  dashes,  giving  to  the  strip  the  appearance 
of  the  perforated  paper  used  on  mechanical 
organs.  The  stiip  was  then  passed  into  the 
third  machine  which  was  attached  to  the  key¬ 
board  of  a  piano.  By  merely  turning  a  crank 
the  strip  was  carried  through  the  machine 
and  reproduced  the  original  exactly  as  it  had 
been  played.  It  is  simply  wonderful,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  instrumental  music 
that  the  phonograph  bears  to  the  voice.  If  a 
celebrated  performer  should  play  for  you,  by 
connecting  the  machine  to  the  piano  you 
would  be  able,  after  your  visitor  bad  left,  to 
reproduce  faithfully  every  note  that  was  ! 
struck.  I  understand  that  the  three  machines  1 
can  be  purchased  for  $200  for  the  set.  Music 
by  all  the  celebrated  composers  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  machines  at  about  five  cents  a 
foot.” — Invemtivt  Age,  U.S.A. 

OiLiNO  THE  Waves. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  oil  for  the  safety  of 
vesnels  in  stormy  weather  is  becoming  more 
general.  A  Norwegian  engineer  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  point  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable  oil.  A  fat,  heavy, 
animal  oil,  such  as  train  oil,  whale  oil,  etc., 
is  decidedly  the  best,  but  as  these  oils  in  cold 
weather  become  thick,  and  partly  lose  their 
ability  to  spregd,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
thinner  mineral  oil.  Vegetable  oils  have 
also  proved  serviceable.  Mineral  oils,  especi¬ 
ally  refined  ones,  are  the  least  effective. 
Crude  petroleum  can  be  used  in  case  of  need, 
but  refined  petroleum  is  hardly  any  good  at 
all. — Industries. 


PaoriTABLB  Feuit  Geowing. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Porter,  of  the  firm  of  Porter  Bros.,  dealers  in 
fruit,  returned  to  this  city  from  an  extended 
tour  of  the  southern  counties  yesterday.  He 
reports  the  orange  orchards  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  and  prophesies  a  large  crop.  In  San 
Bernardino  County  Mr.  Porter  spent  much  of 
bis  time,  and  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  farms,  which,  he  thinks, 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  “  L.  F.  Como,”  he 
said,  “has  an  acre  of  highland  seedlings,  six 
teen  years  old,  from  which  be  has  picked 
1,000  boxes  of  fruit,  worth  $1,500.  W.  T. 
Noyes  has  three  and  a  half  acres,  from  which 
he  sold  fifteen  tons  of  raisins  at  6  cents  a 
pound.  The  county  crops  are  unusually 
heavy,  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  rapidly 
increasing.  T.  C.  Waite,  of  Riverside,  has 
forty  acres  at  the  highlands  set  in  navels  that 
are  selling  at  $1,200  per  acre.  They  were  set 
two  years  ago.  He  has  raised  enough  stock 
between  the  trees  to  run  the  place.” — From 
the  San  Franciseo  Coil,  Dee.  19. 

The  Decrease  op  Kangaroos. — The  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  kangaroos  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  in  Australia.  From  the  collective  reports 
of  the  various  stock  inspectors  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1887  there  were  1,881.510 
kangaroos.  In  1888  the  number  fell  to 
1,170,380,  a  decrease  of  711,130.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  measures  lor  the 
effectual  protection  of  the  kangaroo  is  bis 
vigorous  appetite.  One  full-grown  kangaroo 
eats  as  much  grass  as  six  sheep  ;  and  graziers 
— who  as  a  class  are  nut,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
readily  accessible  to  the  influence  of  senti¬ 
ment — find  that  the  food  eaten  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  animal  might  be  more  profitably  util¬ 
ized  otherwise.  In  a  communication  on  the 
subject,  lately  submitted  to  the  Linnean 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Trebeck 
suggested  that  the  National  Park  might  be 
used  for  the  preservation  not  only  of  kangaroos 
but  of  very  many  members  of  the  Australian 
fauna  and  flora. — Nature. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Wonderful  Invention. — One  of  the 
mo*t  inleresting  invention!  at  the  great  Paris 
Exposition  was  a  **  meiotrope  ’*  consisting  of 
three  parts.  About  it  a  correspondent  writes : 
"  1  improvised  on  a  piano  to  which  the  first 
machine  was  electrically  attached,  and  as  I 
touched  the  keys  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes, 
representing  the  notes  that  I  bad  played, 
were  registered  on  a  continuous  strip  of 
paper  about  six  inches  in  width.  After  I  had. 
finished  playing,  the  strip  was  run  through 
the  second  machine,  which  cut  out  the  dots 
and  dashes,  giving  to  the  strip  the  appearance 
of  the  perforated  paper  used  on  mechanical 
organs.  The  strip  was  then  passed  into  the 
third  machine  which  was  attached  to  the  key¬ 
board  of  a  piano.  By  merely  turning  a  crank 
the  strip  was  carried  through  the  machine 
and  reproduced  the  original  exactly  as  it  had 
been  played.  It  is  simply  wonderful,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  instrumental  music 
that  the  phonograph  bears  to  the  voice.  If  a 
celebrated  performer  should  play  for  you,  by 
connecting  the  machine  to  the  piano  you 
would  be  able,  after  your  visitor  bad  left,  to 
reproduce  faithfully  every  note  that  was 
struck.  I  understand  that  the  three  machines 
can  be  purchased  for  $3oo  for  the  set.  Music 
by  all  the  celebrated  composers  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  machines  at  about  five  cents  a 
fool.” — Inventive  Age,  U.S.A. 

Oiling  the  Waves. — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  oil  for  the  safety  of 
vessels  in  stormy  weather  is  becoming  more 
general.  A  Norwegian  engineer  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  point  of 
selecting  the  most  suitable  oil.  A  fat,  heavt’, 
animal  oil,  such  as  train  oil.  whale  oil,  etc., 
is  decidedly  the  best,  but  as  these  oils  in  cold 
weather  become  thick,  and  partly  lose  their 
ability  to  spregd,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a 
thinner  mineral  oil.  Vegetable  oils  have 
also  proved  serviceable.  Mineral  oils,  especi¬ 
ally  refined  ones,  are  the  least  effective. 
Crude  petroleum  can  be  used  in  case  of  need, 
but  refined  petroleum  is  hardly  any  good  at 
all. — Industries. 


Profitable  Fruit  Growing. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Porter,  of  the  firm  of  Porter  Bros.,  dealers  in 
fruit,  returned  to  this  city  from  an  extended 
tour  of  the  southern  counties  yesierday.  He 
reports  the  orange  orchards  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  and  prophesies  a  large  crop.  In  San 
Bernardino  County  Mr.  Porter  spent  much  of 
his  time,  and  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  farms,  which,  he  thinks, 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  “  L.  F.  Como,”  be 
said,  “  has  an  acre  of  highland  seedlings,  six 
teen  years  old,  from  which  be  has  picked 
1,000  boxes  of  fruit,  worth  $1,500.  W.  T. 
Noyes  has  three  and  a  half  acres,  from  which 
he  sold  fifteen  tons  of  raisins  at  6  cents  a 
pound.  The  county  crops  are  unusually 
heavy,  and  the  value  of  the  land  is  rapidly 
increasing.  T.  C.  Waite,  of  Riverside,  has 
forty  acres  at  the  highlands  set  in  navels  that 
are  selling  at  $1,300  per  acre.  They  were  set 
two  years  ago.  He  has  raised  enough  stock 
between  the  trees  to  run  the  place.” — From 
the  San  Fratuisco  Call,  Dee.  19. 

The  Decrease  of  Kangaroos. — The  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  kangaroos  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  socie¬ 
ties  in  Australia.  From  the  collective  reports 
of  the  various  stock  inspectors  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1887  there  were  1,881.510 
kangaroos.  In  1888  the  number  fell  to 
1,170,380,  a  decrease  of  711,130.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  measures  lor  the 
effectual  protection  of  the  kangaroo  is  bis 
vigorous  appetite.  One  full-grown  kangaroo 
eats  as  much  grass  as  six  sheep  ;  and  graziers 
— who  as  a  class  are  not.  it  is  to  be  feared, 
readily  accessible  to  the  influence  of  senti¬ 
ment — find  that  the  food  eaten  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  animal  might  be  more  profitably  util¬ 
ized  otherwise.  In  a  communication  on  the 
subject,  lately  submitted  to  the  Linnean 
I  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Trebeck 
suggested  that  the  National  Park  might  be 
used  for  the  preservation  not  only  of  kangaroos 
but  of  very  many  members  of  the  Australian 
fauna  and  flora.— Aa/arr. 
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Pkofit  Sharing. — A  somewhat  unusual 
example  of  giving  the  men  of  a  manufactory 
a  share  of  its  profits  is  furnished  by  the 
Alsfos  Wood  Pulp  Manufactory,  Norway,  the 
balance  sheet  of  which  has  recently  appeared. 
The  value  of  plant  and  buildings  is  ;^i3,3oo, 
and  on  this  5  per  cent  is  charged  C4666  per 
per  annum).  The  staff  consists  of  s  manager, 
a  bookkeeper,  a  cashier,  and  sixty  men,  and 
the  salaries  are  respectively  £22^,  £*00, 
£iSo,  £40,  and  ;^33  yearly.  For  incidental 
expenses  ;fsSS  >>  charged,  making 

the  annual  cost  of  working  £3,333.  The 
first  year’s  gross  profit  amounted  to  j^S.SSS- 
Of  this  sum  £666  went  for  interest  on  the 
capital,  and,  with  the  £3,333  working  ex> 
penses,  it  left  a  balance  of  ;^i,S50,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  £166  carried  forward, 
has  been  distributed  equally  between  the 
above-mentioned  sixty-three  men — vis.,  £22 
to  each.  Most  of  the  workmen  have  used 
the  money  for  buying  themselves  bouses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  manufactory. — /»- 
inttries. 

Chinese  Labor  not  so  Cheap.— A  farmer 
who  had  been  looking  yesterday  for  men  to 
grub  and  clear  land  was  complaining  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  work  done  for  any 
figure  he  could  afford  to  pay.  Three  years 
ago,  he  said,  he  could  have  had  the  land 
cleared  for  $35  per  acre,  now  it  will  cost  him 
from  $70  to  $90  per  acre.  Even  the  Chinese 
do  not  any  longer  care  to  contract  for  grubbing 
land.  They  used  to  cut  wood  for  80  to  90 
cents  a  cord,  and  now  they  want  f  1.50,  and 
are  very  independent  about  working  at 
all.  The  Restriction  act  does  not  suit  every 
one. — From  tkt  Portland  Oregonian. 

Moving  into  Washington.— The  mauner 
in  which  Eastern  people  are  struggling  toward 
Washington  amaxes  even  immigration  sta¬ 
tisticians.  They  are  coming  by  families, 
colonies,  and  train  loads,  and  those  who  have 
arrived  report  that  thousands  are  preparing 
to  come  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  Some 
are  almost  giving  their  property  away,  others 
are  leaving  it  for  a  better  day,  and  still  others 
are  mortgaging  for  enough  money  to  get  away 
on,  uking  the  chance  of  being  able  to  redeem 
it  through  a  better  and  more  remunerative 
prosperity  in  the  great  Northwest. 

The  Sanitary  Marriage. — Every  student 
of  history  knows  tliat  the  Spartans  worshipped 
the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  and  that  they 


took  the  means  to  get  them.  Bodily  perfec¬ 
tion  and  mental  activity  were  attained  by 
well-appointed  exercise  and  healthy  parents. 
The  sickly  and  the  constitutionally  diseased 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  ;  the  healthy  were 
punished  if  they  did  not  marry.  Men  that 
were  unmarried  after  a  certain  age  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  society  of  women,  and  once 
a  year  were  exhibited  in  public  as  a  warning 
to  other  and  younger  men.  Young  men  and 
young  women  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
before  they  had  attained  maturity  or  cut  loose 
from  parental  leading  strings.  This  Spartan 
system,  which  was  purely  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  was  in  force  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  no  braver  nor  stronger  men,  no  more 
healthy  nor  more  beautiful  women,  were  ever 
seen  than  in  old  Sparta.  Few  would  wish  to 
see  Spartanism  revived  in  these  dars,  but  we 
may  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  that 
ancient  State.  We  may  also  learn  something 
from  our  newly-born  sister  republic,  Brazil, 
where  there  is  a  remarkable  and  self-imposed 
family  custom  in  regard  to  marriages  in  the 
higher  classes.  The  roan  about  to  marry  is 
required  to  furnish  a  certificate  from  one  or 
more  physicians  that  he  is  free  from  diseases 
of  a  certain  class,  and  that  he  is  free  also 
from  all  signs  of  any  of  the  diseases  that  are 
transmissible  to  the  offspring.  And  further 
than  this,  the  physicians  must  testify  that  so 
far  as  they  can  learn  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  marriage  will  be  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  sanitary  laws.  We,  as  a 
people,  are  taking  more  interest  in  the  proper 
kinds  of  physical  culture  than  before.  Our 
women  are  coming  to  know  that  they  can 
dress  just  as  well  without  distorting  their 
bodies  and  imperilling  their  health.  But  the 
day  of  the  truly  sanitary  marriage  is  a  long 
way  off.  Meanwhile,  a  great  many  people  are 
getting  married  that  should  remain  single. — 
CkUago  Herald. 

BOOKS  RRCKIVEO. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Riverside  Library.  Coal  and  the  Coal 
Mines.  By  Homer  Greene.  i6mo,  cloth, 
14$  pages.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Price,  75  cents. 

ReeolUetiosu  of  the  Court  of  the  Tmleries. 
By  Madame  Cavette.  lamo,  paper,  304 
pages.  New  Yorh :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price 
50  cents. 
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lo  be  completed  in  ten  volumes, — issued  at  intervals.  Price  per  volume:  Clotli, 
$3.00:  Sheep,  $4  00;  Half  Morocco,  $4  50. 

■DITKO  AND  PUBUSHKO  UNOCR  THB  AU8PIOCB  OP 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,!  ^  {J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY, 

HDIMBVRGH,  )  I  raiUADMUPHIA. 

It  mar  laftly  be  aald  tbat  ftom  lu  first  publication  CHAKBKBS*S  ENCTCIOPACDIA  has 
held  the  nlghest  place  In  tbe  popular  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  tbat  tbe  work  mlgbt  be  kept  abreast  with  the 


It  mar  safety  be  said  tbat  from  its  first  publication  CHAKBKBS*S  EHCTCIOPACDIA  has 
held  tbe  highest  place  In  tbe  popular  estimation. 

Revisions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  tbat  tbe  work  might  be  kept  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge ;  but  the  advancement  has  become  so  rapid  tnat  something  more  than  a 
mere  revision  Is  reoulred.  The  publishers,  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  B.  Lip* 
piDcott  Company,  or  Philadelphia,  have  therefore  undertaken  tbe  preparation  of  this  entirely 
new  and  handsome  edition,  rewriting  the  old  urUoles  so  as  to  Incorporate  the  latest  informatloD, 
and  Introducing  many  new  ones  on  the  subjects  of  art,  science,  literature,  history,  biography, 
ete.  The  text  Is  reset  throughout  In  clear,  distinct  type,  and  embellished  with  manjr  new  and 
excellent  lllustratlona  The  general  pira  heretofore  followed  has  been  adhered  io,  and  all 
the  features  which  have  recommended  It  to  public  favor  are  retained.  It  is  eooelae,  simply 
clear,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference,— In  a  word,  VMeersaf  Xasielsdge,” 

containing  a  maximum  of  information  In'a  minimum  of  space.  The  work  has  been  prepared 
conjointly  by  American  and  English  editors,  thus  Imparting  to  It  an  International  character,  the 
chief  articles  on  American  topics  having  been  vrrlUen  by  tbe  best  authorities  In  this  country. 
Excellent  mopf  of  all  countries  on  the  globe  are  included,  while  the  American  edition  contains 
u  rnap  of  each  dM«  and  Ttrritom  <n  fhe  OMon.  Tbe  low  price  of  tbe  vrork  brings  It  within  tbe 
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OPIMIOKNI  OP  THB  PHEM. 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  referenoe  In  sxlstanoe."— Jfew  Fork  ITorfaL 
"  No  book  of  the  sise  givas  more  Information,  or  gives  It,  on  tbs  whols,  with  greater  accuracy .**— A. 
Jam**  (kuettt,  London. 

*'  No  book  bsddes  tbe  Bible  and  the  handy  dlctloiiary  can  be  said  to  be  more  ImportanL"— Bodoa 
Btrald. 

"Gould  we  own  but  one  Bncyclopadla,  Chambers's  would  be  that  ona”— Bodos  AdoertUer. 

Tbe  new  Bncyclopwdia  will  bo  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  be  certain  to  be  highly  appreciated  where- 
evor  the  Bngliah  Language  is  spoken.”— Lmerpoof  Afaneurp. 

**  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introduce  the  Eneyclopmdla  into  every  fhmily  tbat 


**  It  is  a  complete  and  handsome  book,  and  should  introduce  the  Eneyclopssdla  into  every  fhmily  tbat 
has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  it  earlier.  In  literary  merit  and  style,  as  well  as  In  its  SMlaptation 
to  the  average  inquirer.  It  is  Incomparably  tbe  very  bast  and  cheapest  gncyclopssdia  for  popular  refer* 
sitoe  Bosfos  OMk.  _ 

%*ForaalebyaUBookaoIlets,orwlllbesent,tranq>oi1aUoa  firee,  on  receipt  of  the  pries,  by 

E.  F.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


LAROB.  iniAIJ..  LASOK. 

T8b  8bir  ImneoTOB  m  PmnoLoeT  akd  Pkthoixwt,  with  more  then  100  new  illostmtiona.  Includ¬ 
ing  a  chart  for  the  uae  of  Practical  Phrencdogists.  'Bj  O.  8.  and  L.  N.  Fowler.  KeTised  by 
Prof,  NelBon  8iaer.  Mearlj  900  pagea,  19aio,  doth,  $1.00 ;  paper  eoTer,  00c. 

Theobjectof  thiemeniMit  ii  to  teach  ingatrare  the  orirMla  eoodiUone  which  iodloate  eheraoter  end  talent,  b 
order  to  make  Itaceeeubte  to  all,  tta  faetaaod  eoaditiooeare  ocMidanaad,  and  elaborate  artnnaante  are  avoided. 

In  the  preparaUoa  of  thb  work,  an  arraaeamaat  waa  made  to  analyae  each  of  the  faenttlea,  and  deacribe  tben 
In  aeren  dearaeaof  development,  Incladinit  the  moat  palpable  combinatiooe  ot  the  (aealUea,  and  the  eharactera 
aaturallT  raanltinr  from  auch  combi  natioDa. 

*  All  the  angravTnira  Ulastratini;  the  (aenitlea  and  temperamenta  have  been  drawn  and  ezecnted  expreaaly  for  thta 
work,  and  wiunowbereelmbe  foend,  apeclal  painabein?  taken  In  each  ensravinr  to  Indicate  the  ioeation  of  lie 
orpan  deaoribed,  by  adashor  atar ;  hence,  hatliinara  can  tboa  learn  bow  to  locate  the  organa,  and  the  book  will  be- 
eoBM  really  a  Sm-lnatructor. 

It  may  be  eafely  aaid  that  there  ie  no  book  on  Phrenda^  which  baa  auoh  aecorate  and  apeoiflc  tndbatiooa  of 


LAKQB.  iaiAU»  LARaC 

It  ia  probnbte  that  more  than  810,000  eopiea  of  former  edlUona  of  thb  work  were  aold.  And  thb  la  eartalnlr 
batter  than  It  aver  waa  befora,  hnvinc  bean  tboron.-Uy  ravbed.  Seat  by  aaaU,  poabpaid,  oa  recbpt  of  price,  91.0*>  ■■ 
obtb  :  fOo.  la  paper  binding.  Addraaa 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

779  Broadway,  Hew  Tartu 
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EsUblidiad  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Bdited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


SciBHCB  is  rapildj  eoming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  erery  field  of  human  sctiTlty. 

It  has  deTelo|)ed  the  clumsy  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocean  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
iuto  the  fiying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge  ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  h  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease  ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  edncation  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  cumninnity,  and  powerfully  infiuences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
Fo  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tub  PortrLAR  StriBRCB  Moiithlt  »*  devoted  to  euppljfin^  tAi$  knonUdge  in  a  font  that 
can  be  tatUy  underidood,  and  for  nearlg  twenty  yean  hat  maintained  a  leading  poeiHon  among  tti~ 
entijle  journalt. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biogi^phlcal  Sketcb. 

The  managers  of  Thb  Popular  Sciekck  Momtult  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  magasine  and  the  large  influence  it  haa  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  higbest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  eoming  year  the  magaaine  will  contain  a  series  of  [tapers 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3.  &  5  Bond  Street. 

Single  Number,  50  cents.  Yearly  Subscription,  $5.00. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.’s  New  Books, 


PEN  DRAWING  AND  PEN  DRAUGHTSMEN, 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

With  Pbotofrarurea  a«d  other  Illaotratiomt.  4io,  $30.00. 

The  work  of  the  following  artlaU,  beeideeotbere.  being  dedt  with  ;  Mariano  Fortmir,  Daniel  Vlerge,  O.  Fav. 
retlo,  J.  F.  Raffaelll,  A  Montalti.  Antonio  Fabrde,  LonlaQallce  aod  Fbrrand  Fan,  Martin  Blco,  E.  Tito.  A.  Caaa. 
nova  7  Kstorach,  Adolph  Mantel,  W.  Diett,  H.  SchUttgan,  Bobert  Haag  awd  Uermaan  Lfidera,  Lndwig  Marold.  A. 
Oberllader,  Albert  Ri^ter,A.  Stnckl,  Waldemar  Frederick,  Ldon  Lbermltti',  Edonard  Ddtaille,  Made'einaLemuirr, 
B.  Daiitan,  P.  O.  Jeanaioit.  L'>nl«  Lrloir.  Maxima  Lalanae,  Ul7aae  Botin,  H.  Sceti,  Mara,  A.  Lan^on,  A.  Lalauzi-, 
M.  de  Wvlie,  Caran  D'ache,  Frederick  Sandjs,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  B.  i.  Poyiiter,  Sir  Frederiek  LelKbloii,  William 
Small.  W.  L.  WylUe,  T.  Blake  Wirgman.  Frederick  Walker.  Qootge  du  Mauricr.f^ariea  Kerne,  Linley  Sambourue, 
Harry  Fumlaa,  Uearge  Behl,  Walter  Crane,  Randolph  Caldeeot,  Manrire  (iriffanhagen.  Hugh  IVNaami,  Herbert 
Railton,  Laalie  Wtllaon  and  J  Raven  Hill,  Alfred  nraona,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  C.  S.  Reinbari,  Reginald  B.  Birch. 
H.  F.  Famey,  Howard  Pyle.  Arthur  B  Front.  Frederick  Reminc^,  B.  W.  Kemble,  Alitgs  Barber,  Robert  Blum. 
Alfred  Brennan,  Frederick  Langren,  Harry  Fenn,  Kenyon  Oox,  Wyatt  Baton. 

*a*  -Alto  « tpeeial  edition  qf  twmUy-JLo*  eofite,  aook  «pUA  an  oripinof  pan  dratoinf  hy  <Aa  muthor.  no  two  eofitt  M.iy 

oOha.  iVkia,  $90.00. 

A  New  Story  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONCE, 

Adthok  of  “THB  BBIHOF  RBDOLTFFB.” 

A  REPUTED  CHANGELING;  or.  Three  Seventh 
Years  Two  Centuries  Ago. 

UY  CHA.RLO'TT'EC  Nf-  YONOB.  12  mo,  $1.CK>. 

”  Tire  working  out  of  the  dramatic  Incldeata  la  at  nkilfnl  at  the  poctraitare  of  character.  The  atnry  will  charm 
the  dalleat  readiir,  and  Ita  literary  excellence  will  aa’iafy  the  moat  cnltured  and  faatidiona  critic.”— dkxitMiiaa. 

”  With  a  well  eooriructed  plot,  iu  aoenea  tllaatrate  certain  harmleaa  enp<^titioaa  not  nncomoMin  In  the  middle 
claaaev  ie  Eagiand  in  the  Sewnteenth  Century  and  later.  Aa  a  piece  of  literary  work,  moreover,  it  la  aiiperior  to 
moet  of  the  uorela  of  the  Any."—PhUad*lpkia  BnUMn. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION  Sarlos.  New  Volume. 

Itoo,  Cloth  Limp,  00  centa  ;  Edge.*  nacat.  75  centa. 

STRAFFORD. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

Already  Pnbliahed : 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  Tnovaa  Hvgiu.  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  Sir  RicaAao  TBari.K 
HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  By  &.V.  A.  J.  Chroeoa.  WELLINGTON.  •  •  By  Oaonoa  Hooran 

GENERAL  GORDON.  DAMPIER.  •  •  •  By  W. Clakk  Romell 

By  Cokmel  Sir  WiixiAM  BtTTLn.  MONK.  ....  By  Jeuaw  Connarr. 

”Aa  admirable  net  of  brief  biographirt.  .  .  .  The  volamee  are  tmall,  attractive,  and  l■expeaaive.''—ZNaf. 
”Tbe  *  Bnglirh  Men  of  Action '  promiaec  to  bo  a  notable  eeriee  of  abort  btographias.  The  aabJecM  are  well 
choMa,  and  the  aathora  alinoat  aa  wml.”— J^nmA. 

TWELVE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN  Series.  New  Volume. 

Kmo,  Cloth  Limp,  M  ceate ;  Bdgea  nnent,  75  oaata. 

WALPOLE. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Already  Pabilahed : 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Enwano  A.  Fuanaa.  By  Faaonuc  HaaniaoN. 

HENRY  THE  SECOND.  By  Mri.J.R.OuBa  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD.  By  H.  O.  TaaiLL. 
WOLSEY.  >  •  By  ProfecMK  M. Caaionmi.  HENRY  THE  SEVENTH.  By  Jaa.  Oaibdnbu 


Maciillam  &  Go.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


‘  Ecltctic  Magatim  AdvertUtr, 


The  New  Depaflure 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

“  Tht  N*m  Departure  ”  U  a  new  appIleatloB  of  an 
old  Idea,  namely — that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  it  to  do  IL 

It  U  called  a  Natural  ayatem,  becauae  the  moat 
eaaential  Uiinga  of  a  practically  raluable  education 
are  learned,  aa  a  child  leama  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaiata  of  94  carda  and  a  amall  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  caae. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
ita  arrangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  In  a  very  annall  portion  of  the  Ume 
uanally  spent  in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  ooou  nicif  an  ;  to  snu. 
ACCUBATB1.T  a  Tocabulary  of  aereral  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  corrccUy,  or  Enuusb  Obammar,  aud  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTUATION.  Each  card  Is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  aminged  on  one  aide  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  Tocabulary  or  list  of  acvoral  hundred  anch 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Qraaii- 
luar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  Ume  to  write  and  to  spell 
correcUy.  This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  Uie  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc- 
tuaUon  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
test-books. 

Many  of  our  beat  educators  now  Insist  that  this 
is  the  only  pracUcal  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Bpelling  and  PunctuaUon. 

The  appHeoHou  qf  the  priuetpU  Uarmnp  bp 
datug  to  our  ^moiy  eiuoattou  ae  uie  ao  to  all  other 
oMakrt  of  Hfe,  hat  been  tndoreed  bit  the  higheet  autharl- 
tUe  and  bp  our  moot  tntelMgent  edueateire. 

Price,  tl. 

Mont  to  mnp  eeddrooo,  pootputd,  on  roootpt  of 


E.  R.  FEIiTON  9l  OO., 

2b  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


FiilT  Meal  Eiule. 


A  COMPLITI  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


EDWM  UHIESTOt,  KD,  FJU, 

And  writtsB  by  Dtstingntahed  Mambera  of  the  Boyd 
College  of  Physieians  and  Sorgeona, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOmON,  REVISCO  AND  ENLARGED. 


Ail  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  H 
the  heat  hook  ob  Donaestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Phyalcians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prapare  and  enoorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Eamily  Use,  and 
Its  descripUons  of  Symptoms  and  dlrecUons 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  anderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  arUcles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  It  contains  artiples 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines. 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  nsed  In 
Medical  PracUce.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thoasaad  Titles. 


Binr  IT  AS  AV  INVnTlBNT. 

X  will  save  ten  timee  its  eoet  in  Doetore’  bUU. 


LargeSvo, 500  pages.  Price, cloth,§l.ftO  ; 
sheep,  §9.00 ;  half  ruasia,  §9.90. 

Bent  bj  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E.  R,  FELTON  A  CO.^  FubUnherM, 
20  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


•  ‘ 
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EdUeixo  iiaganne  Advertiter. 


THE  WORLD’S.  RELIGIONS. 

By  G.  T.  Bbttany,  M.A.  (Camb.)  B.  Sc.  (Loud.)  Author  of  “The  World's 
Inhabitants,**  “The  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East,*’  etc 

GiTiag  a  popular  accouat  of  iIm  religions  of  all  peoples,  chronologically  considered,  and 
the  growth  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  various  ages.  A  most  entrancing  and  original  work,  gathering 
in  one  place,  and  presenting  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  what  has  hitherto  been  scattered 
through  many  books  and  told  in  many  languages. 

Sold  on  easy  terms.  First  part  now  ready.  To  be  completed  in  about  a  year’s  time. 
Orders  received  now  will  have  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature. 

Presenting  each  month  the  Live  Religious  Topics  of  the  day.  A  valuable  ud  interesting 
Eclectic.  An  original  and  popular  work  of  500  pages,  published  each  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Magazine.  A  medium  for  supplying  to  the  clergy  and  theological  students  and  all  interested 
in  Christian  literature,  standard  works  of  reference  and  theological  publications  at  the  lowest 
discounts.  Stucribe  N»w.  $1.00  a  year. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Worcester^  Dictionaries. 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  UTERATURE. 

■re^edltteo  ot  Loii(f«now,  HoIbms,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Irving,  Whittier,  and  other  eminent  American  aothore 
follows  Worcester.  **  It  presents  the  nsacs  of  lul  crest  Bngltsn  writers  oftbe  country.”  It  Is  the  antbority  m 
the  loading  mogasiaM  and  imatpap«r$  ana  of  the  National  Departmonts  at  Waahingtoa. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

WortMtef*!  Mctionary  preaante  tha  ooBeptW  naage  of  onr  heet  pahlie  rpeakera,  aad  has  been  regsrded  ss  tbs 
et—dard  by  eor  lesdtng  orstors,  Bversit,  fcmner,  fillips,  Oarflald,  HUUrd,  sad  otbars.  Most  clsrgjmoD  and 
lawyers  ass  Worosster  as  anUiotity  on  proaunciation. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronnanrlag.  Baptanatory,  and  gyaanyaMBs  Dictloaary  of  the  Eaglieh  Laagnage.  By  Joanra  B.  Woncsa* 
nu,  LL.D.  Baaed  apoo  tha  w^idinuwn  Academic  Dtcttomuy  of  the  dirtingnlibetl  aatbor.  It  eoatalne  flfty 
thoaaand  words  sacdnctly  yet  comprehene1*ely  and  aemratMy  dedned.  The  ortAoprupAy  la  In  accord  with  tha 
mast  achatarly  atymology  and  analogy  :  and  the  mattar  of  urommeiaUon  has  baaa  mode  a  apedal  objact.  tvo. 
Bztra  doth,  marbled  edges,  $1.9(1.  With  Indaz.  lAOO. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Compiled  from  the  <$aarto  aad  School  Dtetionarisa  of  J.  B.  WoaonsTva.  Ooataiaiag  Foialgii  Words  and 
Phraam,  Tablaa  of  all  ktnoa.  Abbreviations,  Bales  for  Spalling,  etc.  DIastrated.  48mo.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tacks,  79c  • 
Bean,  86c. 

Any  of  dbeva  srlll  bo  aaat  by  amll  on  raoolpt  of  price.  Addraos, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectie  Magazine  AdvtrHeer. 


la 


FOURTH  BDITION.  RBVISED  AND  EHLAROKD 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

ORANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA,  LOUISIANA.  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  RXV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


This  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  FroiMi rowers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  says  : 
**  It  cootains  all  the  information  necessary  fo«  sucoess.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jark- 
sonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sevs :  "  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  one  year  ago,  would  have  saved  me  $1000." 


CKArrsa  I. 

-  II. 
“  III. 
••  IV. 
“  V. 
••  VI 
“  VII. 
“  VIII. 

-  IX. 
“  X. 
“  XL 
“  XIL 

-  xni. 

••  XIV. 
“  XV. 
“  XVl 
"  XVII 

xvni. 

••  XIX. 

••  XX. 

«  XXL 
••  XXII. 

"  xxni. 
*•  xxiv. 

••  XXV. 


COITTEITTS. 

The  Profit  of  Orange  Orowing . 

Of  the  Several  MolTtods  of  Planting  Orange  Oroves 
The  WiM  Oraaga  Orove  Bafided. 

Groves  from  Transplanted  Hoar  Stamps. 

I*lantlag  the  Orange  Seed. 

Boddlng. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Ad\  antMcs  of  Partial  Forest  Shelter. 

“The  Frovt  tiae”  and  “The  Orange  BelL" 

The  Bffcrt  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplantiag. 

The  DtstSDoe  Apart 
Cnltlvation. 

Tborongh  Cnltivatiao. 

Pruning. 

Fortillalag. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  Lemon  and  lime. 

The  Insects  Damaging  to  theOrange  Trea— The  Untoral  Fnemlse 
of  sneh  Inaects,  and  ttie  Remedies  to  be  Apolied. 

Disaaem  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fralt  are  Liable,  and 
Ibetr  Beniedles. 

Rnatoathe  Orange. 

Gathering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Cropa  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Treee. 

OUa,  Perfamea,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  CItim 
Conelnslon. 


Ibr  eak  kg  aU  BeokeefUn,  er  mU  he  tent  by  mail  by  the  Publitkert. 

PRICE,  •!. 

K  R  PULTON  Be  CO.,  Publishers, 

M  motro  OTMMttT,  nmw  rotuL, 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

-  .  0» 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illastratlon. 

Th«w  an  bMutifollj  engraved  on  steel,  and  moat  of  them  hi.ve  appeand  in  the 

Bclbctic  Magaaine  during  paat  jean.  Thej  embrnee  eorrtti  pcrtraiU  of  ooer 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

ef  the  paat  and  pnaent  centnrj.  Oar  liat  inclndea  portraita  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phlloeophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

.  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 


ef  which  the  feUowlBf, 'eel  acted  frcMB  ow  Hat,  will  gira  aome  Mea  of  tb^  aeope  and  varMy^ 


FOBTBAITS. 

Kino  WIZLIAM. 
rMKDKBICK  TBK  OMMAT. 

riCTOM  MMAnVML. 
OKouoE  BAncMorr. 

WM.  B.  PMBSCOTT. 
MOBKBT  BMOWntira. 
CBABLOTTB  B MO JTTjt 
AOBJr  MUBMIir, 
TBACKMMAT. 

DICMKITB. 

BA  WTBOmnX. 

TMirifTBOlf. 

LO  no  FELLOW, 

BEMBEBT  BFEECEB. 
AOBJr  BTUABT  MILL. 
OLADBTOnX,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

EAFOLEOK  IE  FBIBOE. 

WU.  FESmB  TBEATT. 

CO  It  OB  EBB  OF  r/sjrjr.d. 

BATTLE  OF  BUBEEB  BILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTXB  BCOTT  ABB  FBIEBBB, 
IBVIBO  ABB  FBIEBBB. 
MOEABT  AT  TIEBBA. 
BBAKEBPEABE  ABB  FABILT. 
TBIAL  OF  QUEEB  CATBABIBM, 
BAPBAEL.  . 

FLOBXBTIBE  POETB. 
EXATEICX  BE  CEBCI. 

EUBIAL  OF  TBB  BIBB. 
FLOWEB  OATBXBEBB. 

ELIBB  MAB'B  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  dne  paper.  lOzlS  Incbea,  and  are  amt  by  mall  or  ezpreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pitee 
We  fnrniah  neat  cloth  oaaaa  or  portAwoe,  hoidlag  from  ten  to  flfty  cagraTlnga. 


PRICES. 


EagraTiigi,  10  oenta  eaak,  nr  $7,60  per  100. 


$  EagraTiagt,  ••.•-•$060 
IS  EaginTinga,  ..•••••100 


PortfbUoe,  .  •  •  •  ■ 

PartMle  aad  18  Engraainga,  •  • 

a  a  26  “  .  • 

*  •  60  •*  .  . 


aaoh,  $0  60 

•  .  1 

S 

•  .  4 


^^^JVe  wS  make  eelectlona  of  the  Bagraringa  to  be  aent  whenerer  reqnired,  or  the  pnrcbaaer  can  aelect 

Ornd  poatage  atamp  for  Catalogno,  and  make  nelecUon  for  portfolio,  aerap-book,  or  haadaonaely  boand 
hainmo  for  eeDtro,tablo. 


Ceta/ogoar  la  awp  mfdraat,  or  aefategiie  end  oamfU  aagreeiag  root  om  notift  of  U  wale. 

E  R.  FELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  8t,  New  York. 
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**  There  ia  eufflcient  in  theae  tyolutnea  to  atari  any  one  on  a  aueeeaaful 
literary  career  if  hteaacil  with  a  fair  ahare  of  braina.** 

Nine  Volnmefl,  lialf  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  ^2.50  per  set. 

KACH  TOL.ni»  SOLD  BKPARATSLT,  AS  rOLI>OWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

CompositioD  and  Style.  t2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Cltaracters, 

Plot*,  aad  Befereaera.  $4.  SO. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

Oirinc  the  Deriratioo,  Soaroe,  or  Origin  of  al>oat  20,000  CommoB  Phreees,  lllueione,  end 
Woras  that  hare  a  Tale  to  Tell.  (2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitatiro, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  lllostrations.  (2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Cnrioas,  Quaint,  and  O^t-of-the-Way  Matters.  (3.50. 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Kerised,  Enlarged,  and  Profnsely  lllnstrated.  (2.50. 

ROQ-ET’S  THESAURUS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classided 

and  arranged  so  as  to  fadlitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  hi  Literary  Composition. 
(3.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Languages.  (2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENOLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymea  and  Synonymous  or  Pr'.rallel  Expressions.  (2.50. 


TS*  anMe*  ttt  or  emgU  volume  tmU  bf  mail  or  etprmt,  paid,  os  rooitfk  qfprie*. 

Addreaa: 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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HAVEYOU 


Paris  Exkibitien^  1889. 

PEARS  obtained  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  solely  for 
toilet  SOAP  in  competition  with  all  the  world  Highest 
possible  distinction.  Sale  Universal. 


i  .? 


Eclectic  Magazine 

OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE.  SCIENCE  AND  ART 


'The  Literature  of  the  World.” 


lS90.-4Sth  Year.^ 


Tbs  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  rsprodoces  from  foreiffn  periodieals  all  those  articles  which 
are  valaable  to  American  readers.  Its  field  of  selection  embraces  all  tlie  leading  Foreign 
Rerlews,  Magaaines,  and  Journals,  and  the  tastes  of  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers  are  con* 
salted  in  tlie  articles  presented.  The  most  mssterlj  discussions  in  Science,  Philoeophy, 
Literature,  llUttory,KnA  Criffciem;  the  freshest  and  liveliest  sketches  in  Hiography, 
Adventure,  and  Travel ;  the  most  brilliant  Toemtt  and  Short  Storiee,  and  the  latest 
studies  in  Current  Tolitice  and  Social  Life  from 

THE  ABLEST  WRITERS  IN  THE  WORLD, 

will  be  found  in  its  pages. 

The  jearly  numbers  of  the  ECLEICTIC  comprise  1728  pages — almost  a  library  in  itself — of 
the  most  valuable  and  instructive  reading.  Its  Kditorial  Departments  comprise 
LITERARY  NOTICES  dealinjg  with  current  Home  Books,  Foreign  Literary 
Notes,  Science,  and  Art,  summarizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievements  in 
this  field,  and  consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.  These  depart¬ 
ments  are  of  great  value  to  the  readers  of  the  ECLECTIC. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  ECLECTIC  for  the  coming  year. 


AUTHORS. 


Right  Bon.  W.  E.  Oladstone, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 

Professor  Huxley, 

Professor  Tyndall, 

J.  Norman  liockyer,  FJLEh, 
B.  B.  Taylor, 

Professor  Max  Muller, 
Professor  Owen, 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.O.I<., 
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QOLO  KEDAL,  FASIS,  1878. 


BESIDES  manjtons  of  tio- 
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